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Madison, Wis., December 1Q, 187SL 

To $is Excellency, William E. Smith, 

Governor of Wisconsin, 

Sib: I have the honor to submit, through you, to the Legis- 
lature, the thirty-first Annual Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction, which covers the school year ending August 31, 1870. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 
State Superintendent. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



OP THE 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

OF WISCONSIN. 



Office of State Superintendent, 

Madison, December 10, 1879. 

To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: In pursuance of law, I have the honor of submit- 
ting to you the thirty- first Annual Report of this Department, which 
covers the school year ending August 31, 1879. 

The information herewith presented, is arranged under the gen- 
eral heads, viz.: First, General Statistics; second, Official Labors; 
third, Needed Improvements in the Public Schools; fourth, Accom- 
panying Documents; and fifth, Statistical Tables. In the various 
items under these heads, the attempt is made to give a comprehen- 
sive view of the many details and the salient results of our educa- 
tional operations during the past year. The attention of the 
people of the State is especially invited to a careful examination of 
the facts presented under the first head, as they furnish the data 
for a clear understanding of the existing condition of our schools in 
all the different grades. I trust that they will also seriously con- 
sider, in connection with these facts, the important changes in our 
school system which are suggested under the third head; and that 
they will deem it imperative to adopt speedily these changes, in 
order to render this system more complete and effective. The 
1 — St. Supt. 
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General Introduction. 

Documents, following next, and occupying a large share of the- 
Beport, consist mainly of the statements prepared by the officers, 
boards, and committees, who immediately supervise or manage our 
public and private schools, and our higher and charitable institu- 
tions of learning. 

During the past year, the educational movements of the State 
have, in the main, been improving steadily and satisfactorily. This- 
result is the more encouraging, as it has been reached at the close 
of a period of severe financial distress in this country, and is the 
most noteworthy evidence of the firmness and liberality which our 
citizens have exhibited, during that period, in their maintenance of 
the public schools. The progress here mentioned, is particularly 
observed in the following points: 

1. The greater care exercised by school officers, county and citjr 
superintendents, and boards of trustees, in reporting the statistics- 
of the schools under their charge. 

2. The growth of the watchful and intelligent interest manifested 
by those officers and bodies who closely inspect and control the. 
various kinds of schools established and supported by the State. 

3. The marked increase in the number of school-districts formed 
in the newer counties, and of school rooms provided in the cities. 

4. The gain in the school population, especially in the northern 
sections of the State, resulting from the steady immigration of 
hardy pioneers who occupy and develop some of our lands hitherto 
unimproved. 

5. The determination of very many enterprising and enlightened 1 
citizens to augment the attendance of our children upon the schools, 
as expressed in the provisions of law forbidding the employment 
of children under a given age in the factories, and requiring the 
education of those between the ages of seven and fifteen years in 
the public or private schools. 

6. The manifest attention given, in our graded and high schools,, 
to secure greater punctuality of their pupils. 

7. The tendency to lengthen, in many places, the time in which 
the public schools are taught each year. A fall term, in addition 
to winter and spring terms, has been opened, for the first time, in* 
some country schools. 
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8. An improvement, though slight, in the tenure of the positions 
held by teachers in the schools of both the cities and counties. 

9. A less decrease in the wages of teachers than has occurred 
in each of the last five years, except those for gentlemen in the in- 
dependent cities. 

10. The larger number of young people who are qualifying them- 
selves to become teachers, by enjoying the best advantages afforded 
by our high schools, normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

11. The constant invigoration of the excellent graded school 
system, as shown in the higher attainments of the teachers, the in- 
troduction of better modes of instruction, and the increased at- 
tendance of pupils. 

12. The adoption of amendments to the free high school law, 
perfecting the system which the law created, and the addition of 
several schools to the list established in the past four years under 
this law. Both the support of free instruction in the higher studies 
as taught in the public schools, and the enlarged demand for this 
instruction, are the cheering evidences that our citizens maintain, 
from an earnest conviction, the free high schools as an indispensa- 
ble agency in our educational system. 

13. The impetus given in many rural districts to erect more at- 
tractive and more convenient school buildings, and to supply them 
with improved furniture and better apparatus. The ornamenta- 
tion of the sites occupied by these buildings is receiving partial, 
but not its due attention. 

14. The great reduction in the cost of text-books used in the 
public schools, and the supply by sale or loan of these books to the 
pupils, by a larger number of school-districts. 

15. The increase in all the educational funds, except that of the 
State University, the increase aggregating $57,085.63; and a slight 
increase in the income of the Common School and the State Univer- 
sity funds. 

16. The direction of organized effort to remove the obvious de- 
fects in the management and teaching of the ungraded schools. 
This is specially shown in the introduction of a course of study 
for these schools, and in the explanation of this course made by the 
conductors of institutes. 
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17. The fuller attendance upon the teachers' institutes, and the 
concentration of the instruction given therein each year on fewer 
subjects, and those relating to the more elementary branches of 
education. A decided feature in the institute system is the stated 
employment of regular conductors who have gained a large ex- 
perience in this work. 

18. The investigation by the State Board of Health, of the sani- 
tary conditions of the school buildings and the school grounds, and 
of the relations of the public school work to the health of the pupils. 
Their report on these subjects has been published, and will be 
widely distributed among the teachers and school officers of the 
State. 

19. The unusual vigor exhibited in the management of the Char- 
itable and Reformatory schools; and the larger number of inmates 
taught in them by teachers of sup9rior qualifioitioiis. 

20. The prosperity attending the administration of the Normal 
Schools and the State University. This is evinced in the erection 
and improvement of their spacious and elegant buildings, in the addi- 
tions to their faculties, in the improvement of the quality of their in- 
struction, in the modifications of their courses of study, and in the in- 
creased number of students enrolled in their more advanced classes. 

21. The uniform and general growth of the confidence which 
the people in the cities, the villages, and the country districts of the 
State repose in all departments of our educational system. While 
the public sentiment which maintains our free schools, has been 
prominent from the beginning of our history, it has, in no pre- 
ious year, given stronger evidence of its firmness and progressive 
tendencies. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

More than ordinary exertion has been made this year to procure 
complete and accurate statistics of the different classes of schools. 
The State Superintendent, in sending the blanks for the annual 
returns to the district clerks and the secretaries of the boards of 
education, requested them " to give the data for a more reliable 
and comprehensive statement of the condition of our public schools 
than this Department has yet been able to furnish." The town 
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clerks were urged to correct any mistakes of the district clerks, by 
the means of the town records and their knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the town, and to exercise due care and patience in making 
their reports. The county superintendents were instructed to aid, 
by " timely advice and suggestions," the district and town clerks, 
to insure correctness in the statistics; and they, together with the 
city superintendents, were reminded of the importance of report- 
ing to this Department the most reliable abstracts of the materials 
placed in their hands. 

The State Superintendent, in use of the discretion given him by 
law, shortened and simplified, as far as possible, the statistical re- 
turns made to him, so that, with the diminished work devolved 
upon the officers before mentioned, they might be better able to 
supply the necessary items with the desired degree of accuracy. 

It is very gratifying to learn, from an examination of the reports 

received from all sources at this office, that more than the usual 

supervision and exactness have been exercised this year in their 

preparation. If any discrepancies should appear between the items 

here presented and those on the same subjects formerly published 

by this Department, it is believed that they are mainly due to this 

cause. 

I. School-Districts. 

The number of regular districts reported is 4,341, — an increase 
of 65; and the joint districts are estimated to be 1,227, — an in- 
crease of 142. The whole number of districts, not including the 
independent cities, is 5,568, — a net increase of 205. Heretofore, 
the actual number of joint districts has been computed to be 2£ 
of all parts of such districts returned from the different counties. 
The quotient thus obtained last year was evidently too small, as 
the more correct statistics this year of the number of these dis- 
tricts with school-houses located in each county, show a sum larger 
by 231. Last year, I expressed a doubt whether the estimate of 
the number of joint districts was altogether reliable, as these dis- 
tricts added to the regular ones did not then equal the number of 
school-houses in the counties. This year, careful directions were 
given for making accurate reports on this subject; and these direc- 
tions, it seems, have been faithfully observed. 
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Of tbe counties in the State, 18 report the same number of dis- 
tricts as last year, 28 show gains, and 16 losses. This year, all the 
regular districts but 13, and all the parts of districts but 26, make 
full reports. Last year, 36 of the former, and 57 of the latter furn- 
ished no returns. 

The increase in the organization of joint districts, which, as 
compared with that of the regular districts, is relatively much 
greater, indicates an unwise policy. It is found that the formation 
and alteration of such districts are troublesome and expensive; 
that the needed changes in their boundaries or management are 
often delayed or neglected on this account; that the limits of their 
territory are liable to be unknown or misunderstood; that the dif- 
ferences in the percentage of valuation in different towns, give rise 
to trouble in such districts; that reports from them are more than 
ordinarily likely to be incorrect, causing especially errors in the 
apportionment of school money; and that there is a want of unity 
of interest in the schools maintained in them. It is not recom- 
mended that the formation of joint districts be forbidden, but that 
it be done only when there is a manifest necessity. It is also sug- 
gested that changes and increase in population may render it prac- 
ticable and wise to dissolve some such districts now existing. 

II. Independent Cities. 

No change has occurred, the past year, in the number of cities 
which maintain public schools under special charters granted by the 
Legislature. All these twenty-seven cities, except two, are organ- 
ized each into a single school-district. Appleton has within its 
limits four districts, and Beloit has two. A few of them, like 
Kenosha, Madison, and Prairie du Chien, have small portions of 
their territory united with that of tbe surrounding towns, in joint 
districts. The present Revised Statutes forbid the formation of 
new joint districts, which shall embrace any part of a city, whether 
chartered with an independent system of school government or 
otherwise. 

The number of ungraded schools, or schools with only one de- 
partment, is 24; of schools with two departments, 42; and of 
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■schools with three or more departments, 101; making in all 167, — 
a gain of 6 over those of last year. The whole number of school 
rooms is 715, — a gain of 32; and of teachers required, 769, — a 
gain of 66. 

III. Children over Four and Under Twenty Years of Age. 

The whole number reported from both counties and independent 
•cities, is 483,453, — giving an increase this year of 4,761. In the 
-counties, this increase has been 2,665; and in the cities, 2,096. 

Thirty-six counties show gains in their school population, and 
-twenty-seven show losses. In the former list are the following, 
with the largest gains: Barron, 285; Burnett, 175; Clark, 135; 
Door, 393; Dunn, 373; Eau Claire, 154; Fond du Lac, 952; Jack- 
son, 181; Juneau, 104; Marathon, 610; Marquette, 238; Portage, 
"290; Oconto and Marinette, 465; St. Croix, 132; Trempealeau, 11 1 ; 
Walworth, 227; Waupaca, 117; and Wood, 358. 

In the list which have experienced losses are the following: 
Columbia, 388; Dane, 2d district, 241; Dodge, 29fr; Grant, 400; 
Iowa, 210; Kenosha, 141; Manitowoc, 130; Ozaukee, 265; Racine, 
158; Richland, 197; Rook, 104; Sheboygan, 389; Washington, 
286; and Winnebago, 102. 

Nineteen cities report an increase in the number of children of 
school age, as follows: Appleton, 122,' Beaver Dam, 13; Beloit, 
•2; Fond du Lac, 187; Grand Rapids, 20; Green Bay, 104; Hud- 
son, 21; La Crosse, 211; Madison, 60; Menasha, 17; Milwaukee, 
$62; Mineral Point, 49; Oconto, 34; Oshkosh, 287; Portage, 79; 
Racine, 169, Sheboygan, 144; Stevens Point, 21; and Wausau, 71. 

Eight cities show a decrease, as follows: Berlin, 27; Columbus, 
7; Fort Howard, 9; Janesville, 52; Kenosha, 196; Neenah, 37; 
Prairie du Chien, 39; and Watertown, 110. 

IV. Number op Children op School Age in Those Districts 
Maintaining Legal School Five or More Months. 

The number of these children in both counties and independent 
<cities, is returned as 481,369, — a gain over last year of 4,394. This 
gain, in the counties, is 2,298; and in the cities, 2,096. Last year, 
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there were only 1,717 children of school age reported as living in 
districts which did not maintain legal school five months; this year,, 
there are 2,084 such children, — an addition of 367. They reside 
entirely in the counties, as the public schools in all the cities were- 
each in session from 8.75 to 10 months. Thirty-four counties main- 
tained school at least the requisite five months, in all their districts. 
In twenty- eight counties, the following number of children were 
not taught in such schools: Adams, 21; Ashland, 70; Barron, 115;. 
Brown, 272; Buffalo, 208; Chippewa, 120; Clark, 72; Door, 12; 
Dunn, 15; Green Lake, 11; Jackson, 13; Juneau, 19; La Crosse, 
61; Monroe, 53; Oconto, 66; Ozaukee, 96; Pierce, 70; Polk, 38;. 
Portage, 34; Racine, 17; Richland, 10; St. Croix, 23; Sauk, 110;, 
Shawano, 44; Taylor, 32; Walworth, 7; Waupaca, 98; and Wood, 277. 
The causes of the failure of districts in these counties to maintain, 
school the length of time required by law, are known to be chiefly 
these: (1) Districts are too poor, and have too few children to 
send to school; (2) The employment of teachers without certifi- 
cates granted by the county superintendents; and (3) The attend- 
ance of children upon private schools, causing the suspension of 
the public schools in their vicinity a portion or all of the year. 

It is a great satisfaction that, with nearly a half million of child- 
ren of school age in the State, only a little over two thousand of 
them, did not enjoy the privilege of attending, in their own districts,, 
the public schools which were taught five or more months in the 
year. 

V. Total Numbee of Peesons Attending the Schools. 

The number between four and twenty years of age, who have at- 
, tended the public schools, is 289,354; under four years of age, 402;; 
and over twenty years, 1,530; in all 293,286. The loss this year is- 
4,216, which is confined entirely to the counties, as the independ- 
ent cities return a gain of 1,364. 

The pupils who have attended only private schools, as reported,, 
were 25,847, — an increase of 315. Of these, 10,647 resided in the 
counties, and 15,200 in the cities, — making 1,041 gained in the for- 
mer, and 726 lost in the latter. It may here be observed that th* 
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decrease in the attendance upon these schools in the cities, is doubt- 
less occasioned by the additional enrollment of the children in the 
public schools of the same. 

The attendance upon the Academies and Denominational Col- 
leges which have furnished their statistics, shows on the whole an in- 
crease; because a larger number of these institutions have reported 
this year. The number of inmates in the Charitable and Reforma- 
tory schools, gains 128. 

Heretofore, the attendance upon the State Normal Schools has not 
been included under this subject. This is evidently a mistake, as 
the pupils in these institutions are of the same age as those enrolled in 
the common and high schools, and in the Academies and Denomina- 
tional Colleges. In fact, nearly four-fifths of the members of all 
the departments in the Normal Schools, as well as at least one-half 
of those in the classes of the State University, are between four 
and twenty years of age. 

Tabulating all grades of pvpils attending the above mentioned schools, the 
returns for 1878 and 1879, are as follows: 



Description. 


1878. 


1879. 


The number reported as attending public schools 


297,502 


293,286 


The number reported as attending private schools only. 


25,532 


25,847 


The number reported as attending Academies and De- 






nominational Colleges 


1,832 


1,550 


The number reported as inmates of the Charitable and 




Reformatory schools of the Slate. 


841 


915 


The number (by estimate) instructed in other benevo- 






lent institutions 


646 


700 


The number reported as attending the State Normal 




Schools 


1,885 


1,803 


The number reported as attending the State University, 


including the law students. 


449 


481 






Totals » 


328, 187 


324,582 
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VI. Percentage of Attendance of the Children. 

Of the children of school age, 66 1-20 per cent, attended, the past 
year, the schools of the State. Not only the public and private 
schools are here included, but the benevolent and reformatory, the 
Academic, the Normal, and the Collegiate institutions. The loss 
in the attendance of these children, as compared with that of last 
year, is fully one per cent. The number under twenty years of age 
enrolled this year in all the schools, except the public, has evidently 
increased in a slight degree. The attendance upon the publie 
schools has decreased about two per cent. 

Last year, the counties returned an attendance upon the public 
schools, of 64.8 per cent, of their school population; and upon the 
private schools, of 2.7 per cent. This year, they return an attendance, 
upon the former schools, of 63.6 per cent.; and, upon the latter 
schools, of 2.7 per cent. The loss in both kinds of schools in the 
•counties, is 1 .2 per cent. Last year, the cities reported an attend* 
ance upon the public schools of slightly less than 49 per cent, of 
their school population; and upon the private schools, somewhat 
over 16 per cent. This year, they report an attendance, upon the 
public schools, of nearly 47 per cent.; and, upon the private schools, 
6i 15.7 per cent. The loss in both grades of schools in the cities, is 
2.3 per cent. 

The Legislature repealed, at its last session, the provisions in the 
Revised Statutes which required the district clerks to return the 
census and the school attendance of the children of different ages 
between four and twenty years. Consequently, there are no sta- 
tistics on hand to determine the percentage of the attendance of 
these children between the ages of four and seven years, of seven 
and fifteen, and fifteen and twenty. In the period between seven 
and fifteen years, the child's life is the most effectually influenced 
by the instruction of our schools; and in this period, by far the 
largest proportion of the children are enrolled in the schools. I 
shall arrange, next year, for complete reports to be made by the 
different school boards, giving the number of the children of this 
period residing in their districts, and the number of them taught 
in the public and private schools thereof. This will be done for 
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the purpose of ascertaining how far the compulsory education law, 
passed by the Legislature last winter, is observed by the people in 
the school- districts; and what percentage of these children are 
enjoying w the benefits of an elementary education." 

The decrease in the attendance upon the public schools, is caused 
this year largely by the growing unwillingness of parents to send away 
from home their children under seven years of age, to be instructed; 
and by the financial embarrassments which, being quite severely 
felt at that time throughout the State, compelled many children 
over twelve years of age to bo employed on the farms or in the fac- 
tories, in order to assist their parents in gaining a livelihood. 

VII. Percentage op Attendance on the Ncjmbbr op Chil- 
dren Enrolled in the Public Schools op the Independ- 
ent Cities. 

The cities furnish accurate statistics respecting the percentage 
of the attendance of the children who were enrolled in their public 
schools. Last year, the average in these schools was 73 per cent.; 
and this year, it is 79 per cent. Six cities reach the standard 
between this average and 90 per cent.; and seven cities, a standard 
higher than 90 per cent. 

The former cities are the following, with their percentage: Fond 
du Lac, 82; Stevens Point, 84; Shebogan, 86; Madison, 89; Beaver 
Dam, 89; and Menasha, 90. The latter cities are as follows: 
Appleton, 90f; Fort Howard, 91; Neenah, 92; Oshkosh, 92; Beloit, 
93; Columbus, £5; and La Crosse, 96.4. The marvelous excellence 
of the discipline by which these results are attained, is justly 
attracting great attention throughout the State, and elsewhere in 
this country. The schools in a few villages and some cities not 
under the independent system of government, are able to show, if 
not so high a percentage, at least a very commendable one. 

No reports on this subject are received from the schools of the 
counties, — or those outside of the independent cities. An effort 
should be made, next year, to supply this deficiency. This will aid 
both the graded and ungraded schools of the counties to introduce 
many of the methods now used in the cities to overcome the tardi- 
ness and absenteeism of their pupils. 
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A uniform system of crediting the punctuality and the attend- 
ance of the children enrolled in our schools, should be devised and 
adopted throughout the State. The principles which are incorpo- 
rated in the system, should be clearly denned; and the rules en- 
forced should cover all cases of the violation of those principles, 
which are likely to occur in the schools of the different grades. 
This will afford an exact and just basis by which the statistics on 
this subject can be compared and classified. 

VIII. Sessions of the Public and Pbivate Schools. 

In the counties, the whole number of days the public schools 
were taught last year by qualified teachers, amounted to 863,213; 
and this year, it amounts to 855,357, — a decrease of 7,856 
days. Last year, the average length of time in which a school in 
the counties was taught, was stated to be 161 days, or 8^ months. 
Without doubt, this average was somewhat too large, for the 
reason that the real number of the school-districts was not cor- 
rectly reported, as the statistics this year clearly prove. Dividing 
the whole number of days in which the schools of the counties were 
in session this year, by the number of school-districts returned, and 
we have 153.7 days, or 7.68 months (reckoning twenty days to a 
school month), as the average length of time these schools were 
taught. 

In the cities, the total number of days in which the public 
schools were kept last year by qualified teachers, amounted to 5,115; 
this year, it amounts to 5,273£, — an increase of 158£ days. Last 
year, the average length of time in which these schools were in 
session, was 189 days, or nearly 9£ months; this year, the average 
is 195.3 days, or 9.76 months. 

Last year, 373 private schools were maintained in the counties, 
with 127 days, or 6.35 months, as the average length of time in 
which they were taught; and this year, 384 such schools, with 119 
days, or 5.59 months. In the independent cities, 145 private 
schools were, last year, taught 184 days, or 9.2 months, as the aver- 
age length of time; and this year, 134 such schools, 189.5 days, or 
9.47 months. 
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It will be seen that, while some districts maintained, during the 
past year, their schools only five months, — the number required by 
law to enable them to draw public money, a large majority of the 
districts continued their schools for a longer period. As the peo- 
ple of the State are now encouraged by a thorough revival of busi- 
ness, and are receiving more remunerative prices for their labor 
and products, it is confidently expected that they will lengthen the 
sessions of their schools. Very many of the public schools could 
advantageously add a third term of eight or ten weeks, kept during 
the fall months. County superintendents by advising with district 
boards, or by addresses and circulars to the people, can materially 
aid in securing this improvement. Some of them have performed, 
during the past year, excellent service in this direction. For an 
eight months' school in the country and village districts, the best 
arrangement is to conduct a two months 9 term in the fall, a three 
months' term in the winter, and a three months' term in the spring 
and summer, closing before the hot weather of July and August. 

IX. Teachers and Teachers' Wages. 

The number of teachers required to instruct all the public schools 
in both the counties and cities, is 6,844, — an increase of 144; and 
the number actually employed, the past year, was 9,875, — an in- 
crease of only 65. Only five cities changed any of the teachers 
whom they engaged at the beginning of the year, and the number 
of teachers thus changed was only 7, out of 776 in charge of their 
schools. The practice of hiring two or more teachers to keep the 
same school in the course of a year, is confined almost entirely to 
the counties. Here at least 3,024 changes of this kind occurred, 
last year, in about one-half of the different schools and school rooms. 
Most of the newer counties retained the same teachers throughout 
the year. Some of the older counties which are settled largely by 
the German population, suffer the least from this system. Last 
year, Shawano county employed only ten more teachers than the 
number of its public schools; Manitowoc, 22 more; Calumet, 19 
more; Kewaunee, 10 more; and Ozaukee, 5 more. The superin- 
tendent of the last named county says in his report: 
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'• The constant change of teachers, about which so much complaint is 
made in many counties, I am glad to say, does not trouble us very much- 
We have eight teachers, all of whom have taught more than ten years in the 
same schools in which they are now employed, and several who have taught 
more than twenty-five years in the county. You will observe by my statisti- 
cal report that, while sixty-nine teachers are required to teach the schools., 
only seventy-four different persons were employed during the year. At least 
sixty per cent, of those now teaching were employed in the same schools 
the year previous." 

Of the 9,099 teachers employed in the counties, it is estimated 
that at least one- third are males; and of the 776 teachers in the 
cities, 119 are males, and 657 females, — the ratio being nearly one 
to six. In both the counties and cities there has been a slight gain 
in the number of male teachers. 

The average wages of male teachers, in the country districts, 
were $37.75 per month, — a decrease of 70 cents ; and of female 
teachers, $25.72, — a gain of 39 cents. Of the counties, eighteen 
report an increase in the wages paid male teachers, and forty-five a 
decrease; and ten an increase in the wages paid female teachers,, 
and fifty-three a decrease. Those which have advanced the aver- 
age compensation of male teachers, are located in different portions 
of the State. The largest gain per month, $10.77, in the older 
counties, was reached in Eau Claire; and in the newer counties,. 
$45.00 per month, in Ashland. The first superintendent district of 
Dane county increased the average wages of female teachers, $3.90 
per month; and Ashland, $36.25. In twenty- two counties, the 
highest monthly wages paid to teachers, were $100.00 and upwards;, 
in Dunn, Green, Manitowoc, and Sauk, over $125.00; and in Eau 
Claire and Jaokson, over $150.00. 

The average salary paid to male teachers, in the independent 
cities, was $838.51 per annum, — a decrease of $164.32; and to 
female teachers, $341.89, — a decrease of $5.15. The average 
monthly wages of males in these cities, reckoning 9.76 months as. 
the session of each schools, were $85.90, — a decrease of $14.37; and 
of females, $35.03, — a gain of 33 cents. The highest yearly salar- 
ies paid to males are returned from Racine, $1,500; from Mineral 
Point and Oshkosh, as $1,750; from Madison, as $2,000; and fronx 
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Milwaukee, as $2,200. Females received in nine cities $500 and 
upwards; in Racine, $800; and in Milwaukee, $1,200. 
. The aggregate amount of money paid this year for the wages of 
teachers in the public schools of the State, was $1,581,629.96, which 
is slightly over 73 per cent, of the entire sum expended for the 
maintenance of these schools. 

X. Teachers' Certificates. 

The whole number of certificates of the three grades, issued by 
the county and city superintendents, was 9,396, an increase of 355 
on that of last year. The returns show a decrease of 60 teachers 
who received certificates of the first grade; of 127, of the second 
grade; and an increase of 329, of the third grade. The deorease 
in the number of certificates of the first and second grades, i& 
shared by both male and female teachers; and the increase in 
those of the third grade is divided almost equally between them. 
The latter is confined exclusively to the counties, as the cities 
granted a less number than last year. In three counties, the same 
number of certificates were issued as last year; in twenty-two, a 
less number, and in fifty-nine, a greater number. The decrease 
varies from one certificate in Wood county to 43 in the first superin- 
tendent district of Dodge, and to 120 in Grant; and the increase 
from one in Vernon county to 106 in Fond du Lac, and to 125 in 
the first superintendent district of Dane. 

The teachers qualified this year by the superintendents, numbered 
9,396. They were 2,552 in excess of those required to teach 
the public schools, and 476 less than those actually employed* 
In each of eleven counties, the number of certificates granted ex- 
ceeded by less than twenty that of the teachers necessary to con- 
duct the schools; in twenty-two counties, by less than thirty; in 
thirty counties, by less than forty; and in eight counties, by more 
than double. In three counties there was no excess. In a county 
with two districts, one superintendent qualified 154 teachers to fill 
133 positions; and the other, 310 to fill the same number. In 
one of two counties situated side by side, 256 teaohers received 
certificates for 163 positions; and in the other county, 375 for 187 
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positions. The causes of these differences should be attentively 
studied. Far greater care should be exercised by a large propor- 
tion of our county superintendents in issuing third *grade certifi- 
cates. As a rule, with one hundred schools under the jurisdiction 
of a superintendent, he should not permit over one hundred and 
twenty-five teachers to hold certificates at the same time i*n his 
county. 

While these superintendents have licensed teachers largely in 
excess of the number required to teach the public schools, they 
have rejected from one-fourth to three- fourths of the applications 
for certificates, made in their respective counties. This large sur- 
plus represents the numerous class of immature and ill-qualified 
youth, some of whom are, through permits, added to the teaching 
force of the State, and others expect to attain soon to the same 
responsible position. 

The independent cities return only 581 certificates issued to the 
teachers of the public schools. The cities reporting furnish 769 
situations in their schools, some of which must be filled by teachers 
qualified by holding the first grade or the state certificates. Six 
cities increased and eleven decreased the number of certificates 
granted, while six made no change. 

In both the counties and cities, certificates were issued to 2,784 
males, and 6,288 females, — a ratio of nearly four to nine. Last 
year, it was nearly seven to sixteen. This ratio in the counties is 
nearly one to four; and in the cities, nearly one to six. 

At the Annual State Examination in August last, one teacher 
received the five years' State Certificate; and three, the unlimited. 
Forty-one graduates of the elementary course in our Normal 
Schools were added this year to the number of teachers who hold 
the five years 9 certificates; and sixteen graduates in the full course 
of these Normal Schools, and twenty-one of the State University 
were granted the unlimited certificates. This was effected by the 
State Superintendent, who countersigned the diplomas of these 
graduates, after due examination by him as to their moral character, 
learning, and ability to teach; and after receiving due evidence that 
they had successfully taught, the requisite length of time, in the 
public schools of the State. 
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The following table gives a synopsis, by sexes, of the teachers 
who received certificates this year, in the counties and cities, and 
from the State Superintendent: 



Teachers. 


Third 
Grade. 


Second 
Grade. 


First 
Grade. 


Five 
years. 


Life. 


i 
Totals. 


Male teachers 


2,321 

5,758 


280 
456 


183 
74 


12 
30 


12 
28 


2,808 


Female teachers ..--,.--. 


6,346 






Totals 


8,079 


786 


257 


48 


40 


9,154 







The whole number of the certificates of third, second, and first 
grades, is 9,072. These were granted by the superintendents of the 
counties and cities; and as they report the issue altogether of 9,396 
certificates, the discrepancy between this number and the sum total 
appearing in the table, arises from the fact that these superintend- 
ents, while giving correctly the aggregate number, do not always 
designate, in their reports, the different grades of their certificates, 
cor the sex to whom they were given. 

XI. Graded Schools. 

The number of these schools with two departments, is 208, — a 
gain of one; and with three or more departments, 225, — the same 
as last year. The whole number is 433. 

Of those with two departments, 42, a gain of one, are in the in- 
dependent cities; and 166, the same number as last year, are in the 
other cities, the villages, and the oountry districts. Of those with 
three or more departments, 101, a gain of six, are in the independ- 
ent cities; and 224, a loss of six, are in other school municipalities. 

Hudson,. Oshkosh, and Wausau return each the decrease of one 
school with two departments ; and Beaver Dam, the increase of 
one, Fond du Lac of five, and Kenosha of two. The last city and 
Stevens Point lose each one with three or more departments; and 
Racine gains two, and Watertown and Wausau each one. 

This year, Stevens Point and Sheboygan report each five graded 
schools; Beaver Dam, Janesviile, and Madison, each six; Appleton 
2 — St. Supt. 
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and La Crosse, each seven; Oshkosh, eight; Racine, nine; Fond du 
Lac, seventeen; and Milwaukee, twenty- two. 

All the counties in the State with separate organization, except 
Barron, Burnett, and Price, have established graded schools. All 
but these three have each from one to sixteen such schools. Those 
with six are Green, Green Lake, Iowa, and Winnebago; with 
seven, Brown, La Fayette, and Monroe; with eight, Fond du Lac; 
with nine, Columbia, Jefferson, and Sauk; with ten, Dane, Rock, 
Washington, and Waupaca; with eleven, Walworth and Waukesha; 
with twelve, Dodge; and with sixteen, Grant. This year, some of 
the counties lose twenty-one schools each with two departments, 
and others gain the same number. Six counties gain six schools each 
with three or more departments; and eight lose twelve such schools. 
The decrease has been sustained by the smaller villages in the 
counties, which have been seriously affected by the removal of their 
population, and by financial embarrassments. 

The people of the State cannot well permit the graded school sys- 
tem to be neglected or become inefficient. Wherever it is possible, 
a school with even two or three departments should be organized* 
although all these departments are not maintained throughout the 
year. In some large country districts this measure can be wisely 
adopted, as it has been already in a few localities. Through our 
graded schools we have been able to introduce and maintain the 
present free high school system. In them are prepared a very large 
proportion of the pupils who enter the Normal Schools and the 
other higher institutions of learning in the State. By their agency 
we secure the wide acceptance and practice of the most approved 
methods of teaching and school management. 

XII. Free High Schools. 

Eighty-eight schools of this grade reported this year under the* 
law. Those at Prescott, Pierce county, and at Sumner, Barron 
county, which were aided last year by the free high school fund, 
have discontinued their operations; and five new ones have been 
organized, made the proper returns to this Department, and received 
their share of the State appropriation. The latter are located at 
Almond, Portage county; at Middleton, Dane county; at Reeds- 
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burg, Sauk county; at Sexton ville, Richland county; and at Stur- 
geon Bay, Door county. During the year, the following free high 
schools have also been established, but have not continued their 
instruction long enough to entitle them to the State aid: Depere, 
Brown county; Oregon, Dane county; and Shawano, the county 
of the same name. We learn of several other localities which are 
now making the preliminary arrangements to form schools under 
the law. 

The statistics of the schools reporting this year, show that 6,693 
pupils were enrolled in their classes, — the lowest in a single school 
being 29, at Port Andrew, and the highest 325, at Oshkosh. With 
an average enrollment in all the schools of 115 pupils throughout 
the year, the average daily attendance was 53. The male teachers 
employed number 106; and the female, 90. Of both these, Madison 
hired 12, the largest number; and Oshkosh 9, the next largest. Of 
the schools, 28 engaged each one teacher; 35, each two teachers; 9, 
each three teachers; 9, each four teachers; and 2,[each five teachers. 
They were in session 8.9 months, as the average length of time* 
They expended for instruction $119,098.15; and received as tui- 
tion fees $9,087.90, from pupils residing outside of the respective 
districts, and $25,000, as the appropriation from the State. The 
balance, $85,010.25, was met very largely by taxation upon the 
property of the citizens who organized these schools. 

In my last Annual Report the statement was made that the Sec* 
retary of State and the Attorney General had reached the conclu- 
sion, upon the examination of the Revised Statutes relating to free- 
high schools, that the State aid to be disbursed to these schools* 
in December a year ago, must be apportioned among them in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law which went into effect the 
first day of November previous. These schools had been organized 
and maintained under the requirements of the free high school 
law in force prior to this date, and were justly entitled to this 
aid for the instruction which they had given during the school year 
ending August 31, 1878. It was ascertained that not more than 
two or three of the eighty-five schools then reporting, would receive 
any aid from the State, on account of the radical changes in the 
Revised Statutes. I then recommended in my Report that the Leg- 
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islature should pass an act at their session last winter, which should 
authorize the distribution of the $25,000 raised that year to aid the 
free high schools, among such schools as furnished satisfactory ev- 
dence of having complied in all things with the law in force up to 
the first day of November a year ago, and with the requirements of 
the State Superintendent in reference to courses of study and admis- 
sion of pupils. The Legislature promptly passed, in February 
last, the desired act for the relief of these schools, and the fund 
was disbursed in accordance with the terms of the old law, and to 
the satisfaction of the schools. 

> I urged in my last Report that certain important amendments 
should be made to the free high school law, as then existing in the Re- 
vised Statutes, in order to remove the " unnecessary and pernicious 
restraints " which had been imposed upon these schools, and to ren- 
der the operation of the law more effective by the addition of some 
•essential features. The Legislature, at their last session, adopted, 
after mature deliberation, all of my suggestions, except the follow- 
ing: That the State appoint a committee to visit annually these 
^schools, and to report upon their condition and compliance with 
the law. I would renew my recommendation on this point. The 
Normal Schools and the State University are subjected each year to 
the careful inspection of able committees appointed by the State, 
and their reports are universally accepted by our citizens as fur- 
nishing reliable information of the condition and progress of these 
institutions. Under the present law, the State has no adequate 
means of determining whether the schools among which it distrib- 
utes the special fund of $25,000, are conforming fully and strictly, 
in their management and instruction, with the provisions of the 
law. Besides, a wholesome influence would be exerted over the 
teachers and pupils of these schools, as it is over those of our 
higher institutions, if they were liable to submit at any time in the 
year, to the close and intelligent scrutiny of a State board of 
visitors. 

The law is now, on the whole, more simple in its statements, 
more complete in its provisions, and more satisfactory to the dis- 
tricts which maintain free high schools. It more fully carries out 
the original design to encourage the establishment of means for 
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imparting instruction in the higher branches, in the towns an J 
smaller villages of the State. Most of the schools organized this 
year are located in such municipalities. 

XIII. School-Houses. 

The number of school- houses returned from the counties, is 5,453; 
and from the independent cities, 173, — a total of 5,626. This 
makes an increase of 65 on those reported last year. Sixty of these 
belong to the counties, and five to the cities. The gain in the 
former is quite evenly distributed throughout the State, though it; 
is somewhat greater in the northern portions; as 7 in Barron 
county, 7 in Clark, 8 in Marathon, 4 in Polk, 3 in Taylor, and 4 ia 
Wood. There is a loss of one in the city of Racine, and an in- 
crease of one in each of the cities of Appleton, Fort Howard, Green 
Bay, Menasha, Milwaukee, and Oshkosh. 

In the counties last year, the number of school-houses was 3$" 

more than that of the districts, and 94 more than those reporting. 

This year, the school-houses are 115 less than the number of the 

districts, and 89 less than those reporting. This discrepancy arises 

' mainly from the incorrect returns in respect to the joint districts. 

The school-houses in the counties will accommodate 311,03^ 
pupils, — an increase of only 466; and those in the cities, 46,14T 
pupils, — an increase of 3,601. In the former, there were conven- 
iences for 65,100 more pupils than those in attendance upon the 
public schools during the year; and in the latter, there were 1,200 
more pupils than the number for which accommodations were fur- 
nished in their sohool houses. Last year, the excess was 3,437, and 
was accepted as an evidence of the crowded condition of the 
houses in the cities. Their superintendents report that fourteen 
additional houses are required for the accommodation of the pupils 
who desire to attend the public schools; and that five of these are 
now in process of erection. The school population in the counties 
is only about one- fifth greater than the number of pupils who can- 
be accommodated in their school houses, while in the cities it is 
nearly five-ninths greater. It is clear that there is an imperative 
demand in the latter for more and convenient rooms in which the 
children can be taught. In some of our cities, I have seen, in the 
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past year, the primary departments filled to overflowing with chil- 
dren, — they not only occupying all the seats, but chairs which 
were brought into the school rooms, and even sitting round on the 
edges of rostrums and on improvised benches. 

Some interesting statistics have been obtained this year in refer- 
ence to the condition of the school houses in the counties. For a 
long time, this Department has been aware that the statements on 
this subject, annually furnished by the district officers, should be 
revised and corrected. The county superintendents were instructed 
to report their judgment as to certain facts in respect to these 
bouses, which they had examined in their tours of visitation. So 
this year, returns have been received from these officers as well as 
from the clerks of school districts, touching given points. Of the 
5,453 school-houses here mentioned, 3,009 in the opinion of the 
district clerks, and 3,793 in that of the superintendents, are located 
properly or on sites well selected; 4,209 in the opinion of the 
former, and 2,892 in that of the latter, are in good condition or 
properly built; and 3,694 in the opinion of the former, and 1,916 
in that of the latter, are well or properly ventilated. The disgrace- 
ful and undeniable facts are presented by the district clerks that 
only 627 school-houses are located en improved or ornamented sites; 
and that only 1,823 have their grounds well enclosed with fences. 
The county superintendents report that only 2,826 are properly 
lighted, and only 2,250 are well seated/ About two-thirds of the 
school house sites are provided with outhouses in good condition. 
In this respect there has been a decided improvement. While 
blackboards are quite generally supplied, the complaint is almost 
universal that the schools are needing such apparatus as maps, 
charts, globes, numerical frames, and mathematical blocks. 

Certainly, we are not exempt from the severe criticism which 
the French Commissioners of Education, visiting the United States 
in 1876, published in respect to the public school conveniences of 
this nation. They say as follows: <; In the country, stone or brick 
school-houses form the exception; frame buildings, so cold in win- 
ter and so scorching in summer, are much more numerous, and the 
log house has not yet disappeared. In the most flourishing States, 
what complaints are made against defective school accommoda- 
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tions! Let it not be said that, in describing the rural schools of 
the United States, we have sought out exceptional cases; we have 
tried our best to do justice to that great country, but we cannot 
•conceal the fact that in the rural districts the school-houses are 
poor affairs, and poorly equipped." 

In some of the counties, quite extensive repairs have been made 
this year in the school buildings. In a few, commodious and at- 
tractive edifices have been erected even in the country districts. 
Most of the newer counties report the construction of school- 
houses — from three to seven in number. In all the counties, 
$147,173.10 were expended in the erection and repairing of school 
buildings. St. Croix leads the list with $11,942.44; Columbia 
follows next with $9,513.72; Dane succeeds with $6,546.23; and 
"Waukesha comes with $5,498.37. Thirteen other counties return 
each the expenditure from three to five thousand dollars; and 
thirty-seven others, from one to three thousand. 

Many of the school edifices in the larger villages and the smaller 
cities, are under the supervision of the county superintendents, 
and are therefore classed with the school-houses of the country 
districts. But they are, as a rule, beautiful in design, quite costly 
in their construction, convenient in their arrangements, and fairly 
supplied with improved furniture and the requisite apparatus. 
Those of the independent cities, 173 in number, have the same 
•characteristics, while they are usually larger in size, and situated 
on' smaller lots. They range in cash value each from $1,500 to 
$50,000. Nearly all are reported as supplied with convenient out- 
houses; about three-fifths are built of stone or brick; about three- 
fourths are suitably enclosed; and only three-sevenths are properly 
ventilated. They furnish altogether 715 rooms, occupied for school 
purposes by the teachers and pupils. Of these, 709 are sufficiently 
supplied with blackboards; 477, with illustrative charts; 297, with 
outline maps; 188, with globes; and 144, with other apparatus. 
Only 154 are adequately provided with the needed apparatus. 
These cities expended this year, for building and repairing their 
school-houses, the sum of $31,728.91, — a decrease of $31,400.95 on 
that of last year. Only three return each the outlay of over five 
thousand dollars, — Appleton having the largest amount, $7,277,96. 
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The following table gives the aggregate value of the school 
property in the counties and independent cities: 



Description. 


Counties 


Cities. 


Totals. 


Cash valuation of school-houses 

Cash valuation of sites 

Cash valuation of apparatus. . . 


$2,936,245 81 
288,495 95 
140,112 30 


$1,383,200 00 

405,025 00 

16,900 00 


$4,319,445 81 
693,520 95 
157,012 30 


Totals 


$3,364,854 06 


$1,805,125 00 


$5,169,979 06. 



The school-houses have decreased in value, since last year, $38,- 
515.02; the sites increased, $94,966.25; and the apparatus decreased,, 
$2,018.09. It is probable that the estimated cash value of the* 
school-house sites reported last year, was too low, as it was then. 
$86,831.30, less than the amount given for the previous year. 

XIV. Text-Books. 

The subject of text-books for the use of the public schools, ia 
by no means in a satisfactory condition. Since 1868, this manda- 
tory provision has been incorporated in the statutes of the Stater, 
The board in eaoh school-district " shall make out a list of books 
to be used in each branch of study pursued in such school, and 
shall file a copy of such list with the district clerk, and put one 
copy in the school -house of such district; and when said list of 
books is adopted, it shall not be changed for the term of three 
years. 1 ' The present Revised Statutes state the first part of this 
provision very tersely, as follows: " The district board shall, under 
the advice of the State Superintendent, determine what school and 
text-books shall be used in the several branches taught in the 
schools." 

Notwithstanding this positive requirement, the district boards in 
the counties have not, according to the returns this year, adopted 
any series of text-books for the use of their schools, in 2,461. dis- 
tricts, which are five-elevenths of the .whole number. It requires 
but little effort of the mind to conceive the costly and shameful 
medley of school books on the same subjects found in a single school y 
and the consequent loose organization of the classes therein, which 
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are indicated by these statistics as existing in such a large number 
of districts. There are still in the State many public schools in 
which three or four different kinds of Readers, Arithmetics, Geog- 
raphies, and Grammars, are allowed to be introduced and used with- 
out any authority from the district boards, but simply on the pre- 
ferences of the teachers or the pupils. The waste of time in 
instructing such schools is enormous, and the loss of the interest 
and advancement of the pupils in their recitations, is a most serious 
drawback to the success of the schools. 

The Legislature should devise some penalty which will compel, 
under the present law, all district boards to select a uniform list of 
text- books for the use of their schools, and then to prevent the in- 
troduction of unauthorized books. A provision similar to that pro- 
posed on this subject, a year ago, by the Text-Book Commission 
of the State, would probably supply, in chief part, the required 
remedy. It can be stated as follows: If any school district or town 
which has adopted the township system of school government, or 
incorporated village, or city, of which the district or town board r 
or board of education, or other authority having control of the pub- 
lic schools in the same, shall fail to comply with the provisions of 
sections 440 and 514 of the Revised Statutes, they shall be deemed 
to have failed to maintain lawful schools, although complying with, 
the laws in other respects, and shall forfeit their share of the in- 
come of the school fund for each school year in which there is such 
failure. 

By the provisions of section 503 of the Revised Statutes, the for- 
feiture of the sum of fifty dollars can now be imposed upon " every 
member of a district board in any school district in this State, in 
which a list of text-books has been adopted according to law, 
who shall within three years from the date of such adoption, or 
thereafter without the consent of the State Superintendent, order a 
change of text-books in such district." It would materially con- 
duce also to the introduction of a uniform series of books in each 
public school, if the same fine, or the forfeiture of the certificate 
to teach in these schools, was inflicted upon any teacher who per- 
mitted any text-book, not selected by the district board, to be 
need as such by the pupils in his school. 

The returns also furnish the evidence that the law in its present 
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form fails to secure the desired uniformity of books in the schools 
where adoptions have been made. Out of the 2,9 ( J2 districts 
whose boards have complied with the law in this respect, 884 are 
reported as not using exclusively the text-books adopted. Under 
the present system, it is almost unavoidable that books, different 
from those selected for a school, and used in adjacent districts, 
should find their way into the school. This vexatious result is 
strongly stated by Supt. lsham, of Walworth county, as follows: 

" Until about two years ago, the schools throughout the county had a uni- 
form series of text-books; in place of this has come, during the last two 
seasons, through the manipulations of the irrepressible book agent, the most 
conglomerate intermixture. In many localities, not two schools use the 
same kinds of books, and often classes in the same school are working in 
two or three different series of Readers." 

The system of district purchase of books tends to secure their 
uniformity in the school, as well as to cheapen their cost. For four 
years, it has been in operation in the State; and this year, 1,606 
districts report their acceptance of the provision by which they 
thus obtained the books to be sold or loaned to pupils. Those selling 
have gained 502; and those loaning, only 10. I am quite confident 
that not only those districts which now purchase, but others which 
can be induced to purchase, will find the plan of furnishing free 
text-books to the pupils much superior to the old methods prac- 
ticed in the State. Supt. Keogh, of Door county, says that in those 
districts under his supervision where this plan has been adopted, 
"it is working well." Miss Agnes Hosford, superintendent of 
Eau Claire county, reports: "The plan is gaining in popularity; 
and has, so far as I know, been wholly satisfactory where tried." 
It is often a saving to those families who move from one district 
to another. It avoids the difficulties usually experienced at the 
opening of the school, by children not being supplied by their pa- 
rents with the necessary text-books. Whenever a pupil is pre- 
pared to pursue a higher study, he can begin at once, for the 
" books which he needs to use " are already furnished. It destroys 
the plea of careless or indigent parents that their children are not 
able to attend school, for the reason that they have not obtained 
any books. Experience proves that this plan is the most econom- 
ical ; for less money is expended in the district for an adequate 
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supplj for the school, and the books thus loaned last longer than 
when owned by the pupils. 

It is acknowledged by all who are acquainted with the efforts 
made the past three years, in the Legislature of the State, to reduce 
the cost of the text-books used in our public schools, and to estab- 
lish some system of uniformity in the series of such books, that 
these efforts have been eminently successful in accomplishing the 
first of the purposes entertained. School books unrivaled in the 
quality of their binding, paper, and printing, and in the excellence 
of their illustrations, arrangement of topics, and discussion of sub- 
jects presented, have been sold in large numbers to the schools, at 
prices varying from forty to sixty per cent, below those at which 
they were furnished four years ago. In this way, the expenses of 
maintaining our schools have been lessened each year to the amount 
of thousands of dollars. It remains to be tested whether the rates 
at which these books are now purchased by the districts or by the 
parents of pupils attending school, can be maintained, with the 
increase in the value of property and in the cost of living. ' 

XV. Summary op General Statistics. 

In the last column of the following table, the increase or decrease 
from 1878 to 1879 is given, the decrease being indicated by an 
asterisk (*); 



Description. 



Number of school-districts, not including in 
dependent cities 

Number of such districts which reported .... 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years 
of age in the State , 

Number of such children in districts main 
taining school five or more months during 
the year 

Number of such children who have attended 
school during the year 

Total number of different pupils who have 
attended the public schools during the year 

Percentage of ihe attendance of children of 
school age upon the schools of the State. 

Average number of days a school was main- 
tained in the counties during the year . . . 

Average number of days a school was main- 
tained in the independent cities during the 
year 



1878/ 


1879. 


Increase 

or 
decrease 


5,36*1 
5,299 


5,568 
5,542 


207 
243 


478,692 


483,453 


4,761 


476, 975 


481,369 


4,894 


295.215 


289,354 


*5,861 


297,502 


293,286 


*4,216 


67 


66,V 


*ft 


161 


153.7 


*7.3 


189 


195.3 
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Description. 


1878. 


1879. 


Increase 

or 
decrease 


Number of days schools have been taught by 
qualified teachers during the year 

Number of pupils who have attended private 
schools only during the year 

Number of schools with two departments only 

Number of schools with three or more depart- 
ments 


868,328 

25,532 

207 

225 

85 

6,700 

9,808 

$38.45 

$25.83 

$100.27 

$34.70 

4,674 

7,852 
5,561 

353,119 

2,959 


860,680 

25,847 
208 

225 

88 

6,844 

9,875 
$37.75 
$25.72 
$85.90 
$35.03 

4,963 

9,103 
5,626 

357,186 

2,992 

2,106 

1,606 

437 

1,070 

3,750 

1,956 

812 

3,910 

$50,000 

$45,000 


*7,698 

315 
1 


Number of free high schools aided by the State 

Number of teachers required to teach the 

schools 


3 

144 


Number of different persons employed as 
teachers in the public schools during the 
year 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
the counties 


67 
*$0.70 


Average monthly wages of female teachers in 
the counties ■ 


$0.39 


Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
the cities • 


*$14.37 


Average monthly wages of female teachers in 
the cities 


$0.8$ 


Number of schools visited by the county su- 
perintendents during the year 


289 


Number of different visits made by the county 
super in ten *cnts during the year 


1,251 


Number of public school-houses in the State 
Number of pupils the school-houses will ac- 
commodate 


6> 
4,067 


Number of school-districts in the counties 
which hav * adopted text- books 


33 


Number of 6uch districts using only the text- 




Number of such districts which purchase text- 
books 


1,104 

427 

681 

3,828 

2,018 

809 

3,760 

$54,000 

$45,000 


502 


Number of such districts which loan text- 
books to pupils • . 


10 


Number of such districts which sell text- 
Number of school-house sites containing less 

than an acre in tbe counties 

Number of school-house sites well enclosed in 

the counties and independent cities 

Number of school houses built of brick or 


389 

♦78 

*62 

3 


Number of school-houses with outhouses in 
gool condition 


150 


Highest valuation of school-house and site in 
the iii lependent cities 

Highest valuation of school-house and site 
out of independent cities 


*$4,ooa 


1 l.. ,. , ■ i ,,,,-■ : 
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XVI. Receipts and Expenditures. 

The total receipts and expenditures for the public schools, dur- 
ing the past school year, are returned as follows: 
AGGREGATE OF RECEIPTS. 



By Taxes and Incomes. 

Amount on hand August 31, '78 
Taxes levied for building and 

repairing 

Taxes levied for teachers' wages 
Taxes levied for apparatus and 

libraries 

Taxes levied at annual meetings 
Taxes levied by county super- 

visors 

Income of public school fend. . 
Income from all other sources. 



Totals. 



Counties. 
$345,584 70 

138,306 80 
979,293 61 

12,450 24 
90,890 07 

166,878 51 
148,752 35 
151,848 03 



$2,033,953 80 



Cities. 



$190,192 80 

14,235 00 
29,395 00 



813,745 64 

97,064 49 
36,626 71 
41,667 69 



$722,927 83 



Totals. 



$535,727 50 

152,541 80 
1,008,688 61 

12,450 24 
404,635 71 

263.943 00 
185,379 06 
193,515 71 



$2,756,881 13 



AGGREGATE OF EXPENDITURES. 




Description. 


Counties. 


Cities. 


Totals. 


For building and repairs 


$147,173 10 


$31,728 91 


$178,902 01 


For services of male teachers... 


515,800 99 


107,084 36 


622,885 85 


For services of female teachers. . 


691,954 02 


266,790 59 


958,744 61 


For apparatus and libraries 


9,475 86 


2,494 34 


11,970 20 


For old indebtedness 


66, 052 18 


13,828 05 


79,880 23 


For furniture, registers, ree'ds, etc 


29,279 50 


5,050 09 


84,829 59 


For all other purposes 


184,491 19 


81,579 97 


266,071 16 






Totals 


$1,644,226 84 


$508,556 31 


$2,152,783 15 
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MONEY UNEXPENDED. 




Description. 


Counties. 


Cities. 


Total. 


Amount on hand August 31, 1879 


$385,272 24 


$208,838 97 


$594,106 21 



The total receipts exceed those of last year to the amount of 
$6,925.20; and the total expenditures, to the amount of $4,453.61. 
The Annual Report of last year states, in accordance with the 
returns, that the public money in the hands of the school-dis- 
tricts, August 31, 1878, was $601,626.39. The reports from these 
districts this year give $535,737.50, as the amount then in their 
possession, a difference of $65,898.89. I have no means of ac- 
counting for this apparent deficit. It doubtless arises from the 
careless and imperfect methods of keeping the accounts of the 
receipt and disbursement of the school moneys, by the treasur- 
ers of the districts. The difference between the aggregate receipts 
and the aggregate expenditures, as given in the above tables, is 
$604,097.98, which sum should be equal to the amount of money re- 
ported to be on hand in the districts, August 31, 1879. But the 
returns show the actual amount then on hand to be $594,106.21, — 
an apparent loss of $9,991.77. This result indicates that a very 
large share of the defioit of $65,898.89, was really in the possession 
of the district treasurers. Taking $594,106.21, the amount re* 
ported to be on hand August 31, 1879, from $601,626.39, the money 
on hand at the close of the previous year, and the difference is 
$7,520.18. Subtracting the $601,626.39 from the $604,097.98, the 
amount on hand at the close of this year, and obtained as described 
above, and there is an excess of $2,469.59. These discrepancies- 
must be charged to the system of book-keeping in use in the school- 
districts, and to the errors made in the financial reports of nearly 
seven thousand officers. 

The whole amount expended this year for the support of the- 
public schools, was $7.44 for each pupil attending them. In the 
counties, it was $6.68 per pupil; and in the cities, $10.74. If the- 
interest at 7 per cent, on the amount invested in the school prop- 
erty of the State be added, the cost for each pupil is $8.70. Last 
year, this cost was $8.49, 
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XVII. Other Expenditures for Educational Purposes. 

The amount of money expended for various items, as presented 
in the foregoing article, was all applied to the immediate support 
of the public schools. Other expenses were incurred for the main- 
tenance of popular instruction in the past school year, and these 
should be added to this amount, so as to furnish the grand total of 
the cost of free education in the State. These expenses were paid 
from the funds raised by taxes for general purposes, or by the in- 
come from special funds. Some of the payments from the former 
funds were made by the State; and others, by the counties and cities. 
The special funds are under the management of the State. 

OTHER PURPOSES DESIGNATED. 



Description. 



Amount of the salaries of county superintendents 

Amount of the salaries of city superintendents 

Amount of the incidental expenses of these superintendents 
(estimated) 

Amount of the salaries in the State Department of Public In- 
struction 

Amount of the incidental expenses of this Department 

Amount of expenditures for teachers' institutes 

Amount of expenditures for the State University 

Amount of expenditures for the State Normal Schools 

Amount of expenditures for the Charitable and Reformatory 
Schools 

Total amount 



Total. 



$31,044 00 
10,630 OG 

13,500 0G 



6,300 0G 


2,047 81 


6,930 53 


94,346 82 


72,708 07 


123,011 45 


$360,518 68 



This amount of $360,518.68, added to $2,152,783.15, the aggre- 
gate expenditures for the public schools, as presented on a previous 
page, gives the grand total of $2,513,301.83, as the entire cost of 
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public education in the State for the past year, as reported to this 
Department. 

XVIII. Educational Funds and Incomes. 

The amounts of the educational productive funds for 1878 and 
1879, are stated, in the report of the Secretary of State for this 
year, as follows: 



Funds. 



School Fund 

University Fund 

Agricultural College Fund 
Normal School Fund 

Totals 



1878. 



$2,680,703 27 

226,933 80 

256,602 11 

1,038,198 55 



14,202,437 73 



1879. 



$2,713,992 55 

224,891 61 

264,719 24 

1,053,877 77 



$4,257,481 17 



Increase or 
decrease. 



$33,289 28 
dec. 2,042 19 
8,117 13 
15,679 22 



$55,043 44 



By an examination of the last Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Lands, in connection with the Report of the 
Secretary of State, we find the sources of the increase and decrease 
of the several funds. 

The increase of the School Fund, as given in the table, is due 
principally to the sale of lands, to the amount of $12,572.40, and to 
the discovery of errors in former reports, which were deficient in 
their credits of loans and certificates of sales, to the amount of 
$20,423.74. There were received $1,229.08, as fines for breach of 
penal laws, and $1,181.85 from the United States, as five per cent, 
on the sales of public lands in Wisconsin. Last year, the amount 
of cash on hand belonging to this Fund, was $58,823.70; and this 
year, it is $34,435.45,— a difference of $24,388.25. The last sum 
has been transferred by loans to the productive fund; and when 
added to $33,289.28, the net increase of the School Fund as shown 
above, it makes $57,677.53, as the total increase of the productive 
fund. 

The University Fund has been increased $750, by the sale of 
lands; but it has been decreased by the forfeiture of certificates 
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of sales, and by the discovery of errors in the estimates of loans 
and certificates of sales in former reports, to the amount of a suffi- 
cient sum to balance both the increase and $2,042.19, the decrease 
given in the table. The productive fund was increased $988.24, 
by the investment of cash on hand. 

The Agricultural College Fund has been increased $8,117.13, 
chiefly by the sale of lands; but the amount of the Fund invested 
and bearing interest was decreased $15,792.16, by adding to the 
cash on hand a large portion of the payments received on loans and 
certificates of sales. 

The net increase in the Normal School Fund has been effected 
by the sale of lands, to the amount of only $906; and the balance, 
$14,773.22, by loans and the discovery of errors in the estimates of 
loans and certificates of sales in former reports. Of the cash on 
hand last year, $9,342.63 have been added by investment to the pro- 
ductive fund, making the total increase of it $25,021.85. 

The aggregate increase of the several productive funds, was 
$83,687.62, and the decrease was $15,792.16, — the net increase 
being $67,895.46. 

The income from these several funds for the past two years, is 
given below: 



Income of Funds. 


1878. 


1879. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


School Fund Income 


$185,368 44 
64,116 32 
17,320 31 
83,364 79 


$188,702 98 
66,750 97 
16, 199 29 
81,588 32 


$3,334 54 

2,634 65 

dec. 1,127 02 

dec. 1,776 47 


University Fund Income 

Agricultural Col. Fund Income . 
Normal School Fund Income 


Totals 


$350, 175 86 


$353,241 56 


$3,065 70 





Last year, there was a decrease in the incomes of all the funds, 
to the amount of $14,333.32. This year, the increase in the in- 
comes of the first two funds, is $5,969.19; and the decrease in 
those of the last two, is $2,903.49, — leaving the net increase of 
$3,065.70. 

3 — St. Supt. 
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The several funds have still a large amount of unproductive 
capital in the form of unsold lands, and of cash on hand in t he- 
State Treasury. The following table, taken from the last Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Public Lands, exhibits the amount 
of this capital at the close of the fiscal year, September 30, 1879: 



Funds. 


Lands. 


Cash. 


Totals. 


School Fund 


$230,766 39 

11,892 61 

33,059 41 

601,183 70 


$34,435 45 

5,812 60 

36,248 22 

23,948 25 


$265,201 84 
17,705 21 
69,307 65 

625,131 95 


University Fund 

Agricultural College Fund 

Normal School Fund 




Total amounts 


$876,902 11 


$100,444 52 


$977,346 6a 





The value of the lands given in the table is estimated at the- 
following prices: School lands, at $1.10 per acre; University, at 
$2.50; Agricultural College, at $1.25; and Normal School, at $1.00. 

Last year, I stated that his Excellency, the Governor, had then 
urged upon the attention of the Department of the Interior the 
claim of the State for the deficiencies in the school sections; that 
the General Government had already ordered about 35,000 acres to- 
be added to the school lands of the State, towards satisfying this 
claim; and that another order for 7,000 acres on the same claim, 
was confidently expected. The former sum is exactly 30,678.04 
acres, and the latter 6,411.05. Good agricultural lands have been 
selected as this indemnity, and will at once be placed in market 
at $1.25 per acre. The State is under great obligations to the 
Governor and the Commissioners of the Public Lands for. their in- 
terest and exertions in securing the recognition and settlement of 
this just claim, and for the important help which it will give to our 
public schools. 

I take pleasure in presenting the following extracts from the 
Report of these Commissioners, as they not only describe some of 
the labor performed in this transaction, but indicate that a larger 
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transfer of lands may be expected to satisfy the equitable demands 
which the State is now urging against the Government: 

" We deem it not inappropriate to congratulate the people of the State of 
Wisconsin upon this valuable addition to their school fund. For it they are 
largely indebted to their present Chief Executive, whose industry and influ- 
ence in this direction have been invaluable. It is also but just to add that 
the detailed labor of preparing the claim, involving careful research and im- 
mense clerical work, was performed in the State Land Office at intervals in 
the pressure of routine duties, without extra expense to the State. Beyond 
an expenditure of $G77.87, as fees to the registers and receivers of the United 
States land offices within this State, and for traveling expenses, not an addi- 
tional dollar of expense has been incurred to secure the addition of $46,361.36 
to the public school fund. 

"Encouraged by the success of the claim for indemnity for school lands, 
a greater work for indemnity for swamp lands not received was at once un- 
dertaken. For years this question had been agitated among State officials, 
but nothing had been attempted in the way of setting it at rest. His Excel- 
lency, the Governor, having received from the Department of the Interior 
assurance that a claim would be fairly considered, we, co-operating with 
him, have caused to be prepared in the State Land Office, without additional 
expense, as in the matter of school lands, a detailed statement of the lands 
to which the State is deemed to be entitled under the grant of 1850, together 
with a list of the lands received under said grant, and such other data as may 
be useful in determining the rights of the State. This work, requiring vol- 
umes of clerical labor and painstaking inquiry into musty records, is now 
so far completed as to assure us that the outcome will reward the laborer 
and justify the expectations of those who prompted the labor. More may 
not now be said ; but we desire to predict that thousands of acres of land 
may be added to the possessions of the State during the next year, as the 
fruit of this undertaking." 

XIX. Apportionment op School Fund Income. 

The amount of this income distributed last June among the pub- 
lic schools, on the returns for the preceding school year, was 
$181,270.64,— a decrease of $4,275.37 on that of last year. It was 
apportioned on 477,028 children of school age, — an increase of 
1,269; and at the rate of 38 cents per scholar, — a decrease of one 
cent. 
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XX. Webster's Dictionaey. 

By an act approved March 9, 1878, the Legislature authorized 
the purchase of four hundred dictionaries, at six dollars a copy, 
or two hundred, at seven dollars. As they could not be obtained 
at less than seven dollars, two hundred only were purchased ; and 
these were all distributed to school- districts as first supplies, by 
the 20th of November, 1878. By special arrangement with the 
publishers, additional copies were obtained, at the same price, and 
furnished to districts, at cost, as re-supplies. This continued till 
the 1st of November, 1878, when one hundred and twenty-six 
copies had been thus sold. This supply was than discontinued, 
as the further unauthorized agency of the State Superintendent in 
this way seemed to be in conflict with section 501, of the Revised 
Statutes. 

As the last Legislature did not pass a bill upon the subject, 
do purchase of dictionaries was authorized last winter. During 
the past year, numerous applications have been received both for 
first supplies and re-supplies; and but for information conveyed, 
as widely as practicable, to the school officers of the State that 
aone could be furnished, many more applications would have been 
received. To meet the probable wants of the State until a pur- 
chase shall be authorized by the Legislature of 1S81, I recommend 
the purchase of six hundred copies. 

Since considerable discussion has prevailed as to the propriety of 
continuing to supply Webster's Dictionary to the public schools in 
preference to any other, and since complaints have been made that 
by so doing, a monopoly is encouraged, I take this opportunity to 
remark as follows: (1) That the only competitor named is Wor- 
cester's Dictionary; (2) That while I have a high appreciation of 
that work, as an able and scholarly production, it nevertheless re- 
mains true that Webster's Dictionary is the one in common use; 

(3) That it has been so long used in the schools of the State — 
twenty- five years, as to have become a sort of household word; 

(4) That our teachers and pupils in the Normal Schools, the insti- 
tutes, and the public schools, study carefully the work and conform 
to it, and are generally familiar with no other; and (5) That the 
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school books in most common use in the State also follow it, and 
use its diacritical marks, where suoh marks are needed. These are 
important considerations. 

It should also be noted that this great dictionary has been 
revised, and much improved in the late editions. The last one 
embraces a supplement of over 4,600 new words and meanings, in- 
cluding such as have come into use during the past fifteen years, 
and most of which as yet have no place in any other English dic- 
tionary; and it embraces also a new and concise Biographical Index, 
containing upwards of 9,700 names. These two additions enhance 
greatly the value and completeness of the work. Indeed, it is but 
just to say that there is no other dictionary that can take its place. 
I think there can be no question, therefore, that unless the State 
shall abandon the policy of furnishing the schools with a standard 
dictionary — which is greatly to be deprecated at present at least, 
the purchase and use of Webster's Dictionary should by all means 
be continued. No advantages of which I am aware, but on the 
other hand many disadvantages, would attend a change to any 
other work. 

XXI. Map op Wisconsin. 

Under chapter 56 of the laws of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, the State Superintendent was directed to purchase seven 
hundred copies of the Map of Wisconsin, published by Professors 
Nicodemus and Conover, at four dollars a copy, to be sold at the 
sSme price to schools, teachers, and public officers. The maps were 
ready for delivery the first day of April last, and sixty- two have 
been sold up to the 10th of December. This work is finely exe- 
cuted, and each copy of it is made to show, by the assistance of 
the State Land Office, such new counties as have been formed since 
it was published. Measures have been taken which it is believed 
will result in its more rapid sale than heretofore. 

XXII. Tea School Code. 

The edition of the school laws with suitable comments, whick 
was required by the changes in the Revised Statutes, recently 
adopted, and was published in the fall of 1878, is practically ex~ 
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hausted. The copies remaining in the office a year ago, have been 
sent chiefly to the clerks of school districts formed since that time, 
and to those in the old districts who failed to receive their supply 
when distributed. There is a demand for a new edition, of at 
least two thousand copies, to meet the applications which are being 
constantly received from school officers. It is proposed to publish 
this number early next year. The work will be thoroughly revised, 
and somewhat enlarged. It will embrace many of the recent 
answers made by this Department to questions proposed by teach- 
ers, members of school boards, and other citizens of the State, and 
suggested by the revision of the statutes, and the late operations 
of the school laws, as applied to the districts and other school 
organizations. 

It is hoped that an extra edition of the code will also be pub- 
lished by the State printer; and that, when properly bound, it will 
be sold by him, at the rate of fifty cents per copy, to teachers and 
others who cannot be furnished with the work, free of cost or 
otherwise, by the State Superintendent, as he must be governed in 
its distribution by the rules of his office. 

XXIII. County and City Superintendents. 

The number of counties and superintendent districts in the State, 
has been increased this year to 66, — an addition of two. This was 
effected last winter by the formation of the counties of Marinette 
and Price. The county of New was annexed to Shawano for school 
purposes, and chooses, therefore, no superintendent of its own. 
The county of Dodge, which has been divided for several years 
into two superintendent districts, abandons this arrangement; and 
after the first Monday of January, has but one superintendent, 
leaving the whole number of these counties and districts as 65. 

The superintendents of the counties of Marinette and Price 
were appointed by the Governor, in accordance with the terms of 
the law which created these counties. The State Superintendent 
has filled, the past year, only one vacancy in the list of county su- 
perintendents, — that in Oconto, occasioned by transferring the 
former superintendent, L. W. Winslow, into Marinette, on the., 
formation of that county. H. H. Woodmansee, Esq., of the city of 
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Oconto, was appointed to this vacancy, and has performed most 
efficient service in the position. 

The returns from nearly all the county superintendents show 
that they visited, during the past year, 4,963 schools, in the 5,257 
districts under the charge of those reporting; and that they made 
9,103 different visits, almost two to each school. The items in these 
returns confirm what I have observed the past year, that these 
superintendents are, as a class, exceedingly faithful and diligent 
in performing their duties of supervision, and have at heart the 
highest well-being of the teachers and the schools in their respect- 
ive counties. The complaints sometimes preferred against the in- 
efficiency of their work of inspection, are usually ill founded. They 
are frequently made in those counties where these officers are com- 
pelled to supervise the operations of schools in districts, number- 
ing from 75 to 264, and elsewhere as well as there, by persons who 
do not comprehend the laboriousness or the salutary influence of 
their positions. The people in a number of counties must be led 
to realize, as I said last year, that "no county superintendent can 
take the efficient and satisfactory oversight of more than seventy- 
five schools, on an average." To place under his jurisdiction over 
one hundred schools, as we do in twenty-one counties not divided 
into two superintendent districts, is to invite charges of inefficiency, 
to create antagonism against the system, and to bring the office 
into reproach. 

Of the present county superintendents, 33 were re-elected or hold 
over for the next term or the coming year; and 32 new ones enter 
upon their duties next month. At least five of the latter have, in 
previous terms, had considerable experience in their office. Nearly 
all in commission next year have been identified with our schools; 
if not as superintendents, they have either as pupils in the Normal 
Schools and other higher institutions of learning in the State, or as 
prominent teachers in the public schools; and in some instances, 
in both positions. 

The twenty-seven superintendents in our independent cities are 
chosen by boards of education, and generally continue much 
longer in their office. Only six changes were made, the past year, 
in their number. About one-fourth of these are also principals of 
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the high schools in their cities, and the others are business or pro- 
fessional men. A large share of the superior discipline and in- 
struction of the schools under their control, is due to their intelli- 
gent and skillful management. 

The Annual Convention of the superintendents from the counties 
and cities, was held at Madison on two afternoons in the last week 
of December, a year ago. Thirty-two of them were present a 
portion or all of the time. Their proceedings, which are published 
among the documents appended to this Report, were of the usual 
character. 

XXIV. Principals' Association. 

This body held a session, also, at Madison, in the holidays, in? 
connection with the meeting of the State Teachers 9 Association. 
A paper was read by Prof. R. W. Burton, on " Nominal Superin- 
tendents," and it elicited a full and critical discussion. Prof. 0. S. 
Westcott presented well-considered views upon 4l Inducements to 
Teach." The subject of " State Certificates " passed under review* 
Prof. W. H. Beach making the opening remarks. Prof. Alexander 
Kerr read an interesting paper on " How to keep out of the Ruts." 
The proceedings of this session are included among the documents- 
of this Report. 

XXV. State Teachers' Association. 

The semi-annual and the annual meetings of this Assooiationr 
were, this year, more than usually interesting and profitable. They 
were held under the presidency of Hon. W. H. Chandler, of Sun 
Prairie. The papers, addresses, and discussions were carefully 
prepared, and were heard by large audiences. The accounts of 
these meetings, presented elsewhere in this Report, will repay an, 
attentive perusal. The Annual Session at La Crosse was specially 
distinguished by a most enjoyable steamboat excursion on the 
Mississippi to Winona, Minnesota, and by an educational exhibit 
from schools in the State. The latter was the result of much labor 
on the part of the committee in charge, and was one of the most 
creditable enterprises ever undertaken by the teachers in this^ 
Association. 
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Prof. W. H. Beach, principal of the High School at Beloit, was 
chosen president for the ensuing year. 

XXVI. The State University. 

The Assembly Hall and Library building of the University, which 
was noticed a year ago as in process ot erection, has since been 
completed, and will soon be suitably furnished. The entire cost 
will be nearly $40,000. No appropriation has been asked from the 
State to meet any portion of this expense, as a sufficient amount 
has been saved from the receipts of the University, during the past 
two years, to cover all items. The Library furnishes a room for 
the safer keeping of the books and periodicals, enables the Institu- 
tion to classify properly those in its possession, supplies better con- 
veniences for the consultation of them by the faculty and the 
students, and presents additional reasons why many other valuable 
works should be purchased for the use of the University. The 
Assembly Hall provides accommodations for all the members of the 
University to meet together for lectures and other public exercises. 
The want of this convenience has affected, for many years the unity 
and efficiency of the internal operations of the school, and somewhat 
deprived it of an immediate communication with the public. Some 
valuable additions have been made to the machine shop, the lab- 
oratories, and the cabinets. Without doubt, the liberality of the 
State encouraged ex-Governor Washburn to give to the University 
the Astronomical Observatory, which was erected last year, and has 
been partially furnished with instruments this year. By the close 
of the next, it is expected that it will be equipped with the very 
best appliances needed. When completed it will cost the donor at 
least $30,000. 

Since June last year, six new members have been added to the 
Faculty of the College of Arts and Letters. Three of these fill the 
Chairs made vacant by the death of professors in the past two 
years. The departments of Modern Languages, Rhetoric, and En- 
glish Literature, have been strengthened, while that of Astronomy 
has been placed in charge of Prof. James C. Watson, who has ac- 
quired eminent distinction in his position. The enrollment of 
students is nearly one hundred greater than it was two vears ago. 
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The number in the Sub-Freshman Class has decreased the past 
year, and that of the Freshman and Junior Classes has increased. 
What is more satisfactory, there has been a decided improvement 
in the scholarship of those admitted, as well as of those taught in 
the University. 

The most radical change in the policy of the Institution, which 
has been introduced in the past few years, consists in the recent 
modification of the scheme for the Courses of Study. A wider 
range of instruction, and a more extended prosecution of the var- 
ious branches are offered. The principle of the election of studies 
has been made more prominent, with the view of allowing technical 
branches to be substituted for those in the general courses. Under 
this scheme, Latin can be purused in the Scientific Course in the 
place of the Modern Languages. This change has been effected to 
.relieve some of the courses which had become crowded by the ad- 
dition of new studies, to permit the students to follow more freely 
their inclinations to investigate certain subjects, and to place the 
graduates of the University in a more equal position. 

XXVII. The State Normal Schools. 

By reference to the extracts from the Annual Report of the 
Board of Normal Regents, found among the documents, it will be 
seen that the death of Hon. William Starr, for a long time its 
efficient and honored presideut, is noticed with expressions of pro- 
found sorrow and of high appreciation of his exalted worth. 

The other changes which have occurred in the membership 
of the Board, consist in the appointment of Prof. A. O. Wright, 
of Fox Lake, as a Regent in the place of Mr. Starr; and James 
MacAlister, Esq., of Milwaukee, in the place of Prof. S. S. Sher- 
man, resigned. J. H. Evans, Esq., of Platteville, was elected 
President of the Board; and Hon. W. H. Chandler, of Sun Prairie, 
oontinued as its Secretary. Full information in regard to its oper- 
ations and the condition of the Normal Schools, can be obtained 
from the extracts above mentioned. 

The supervision which the Regents exercise over the schools 
under their charge, is remarkably close, referring to the most minuto 
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detail. The condition of the grounds and rooms in the buildings, 
the amount of supplies of all kinds, the qualifications of the 
teachers, the character of the recitation work, the progress of the 
pupils, the exercises of the graduating classes, and the impression 
which the schools are making on the communities in which they 
are situated, — all come under their careful inspection. As a result, 
these schools are kept in a nearly uniform grade of efficiency. In 
the past year, the enrollment in their model and preparatory de- 
partments has somewhat decreased, while that in their Normal 
classes proper has increased. A less number of students have grad- 
uated in the two years' course of study; and a greater, in the four 
years' course. In the Oshkosh and River Falls schools, there have 
been added several new teachers, on account of the resignation of 
old members of their faculties, and on account of the augmentation 
of the class work. The quality of instruction in all these schools 
is constantly improving, as is evidenced in the examination of their 
classes. The boards of visitors this year, without exception, express 
their high admiration of the discipline which prevails in these 
schools, and of the instruction given by the teachers. Greater at- 
tention has been directed to the improvement of the training de- 
partments. The duties of their directors have been increased and 
made more specific, and many of the students are required to spend 
in them more time in observation and practice work. The expe- 
rience of these schools confirms the opinion that they are making 
a stronger impression, especially upon the country schools, through 
their under- graduates than through those who complete the courses; 
for the reason that a much larger number of the former are sent 
out to teach. Pres. McGregor says that through these " a Normal 
School can reach directly that branch of our educational system 
most in need of its influence." 

The value of the two years' course of training has, this year, 
attracted considerable attention. It is undeniable that it has not 
proved entirely successful, in the minds of all the Normal Regents. 
This is due to the system, and not to the lack of any care given to 
the course in the schools. President Albee, in his report, strenu- 
ously defends the utility of the course, " from the conviction that 
its scope and value are underestimated by some thoughtful men who 
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have not examined the question attentively," He maintains that 
" it is an encouragement to people, with low ideals regarding cul- 
ture, to rise higher than they otherwise would; and thus far it has 
accomplished its object." President Stearns advocates the use of 
the word " certification " for "graduation," to designate the formal 
completion of this course, so as to make a clearer distinction be- 
tween the two courses. He adds that " Those who have been but two 
years in the school, by the use of the term ' graduation,' in which 
they are justified by custom, claim equal honors with those who 
have given twice as much time to preparation for teaching. The 
evil resulting from this is two-fold. On the one hand, the Normal 
School is judged by the work of these elementary 'graduates,' on 
the supposition that they have received all the training which it 
affords; on the other, pupils are discouraged from completing the 
full course, because they c graduate ' at the end of two years, and 
become competitors for situations as ' Normal graduates.' " One of 
the Visiting Committees to these schools recommends that no 
diploma or certificate be granted to the students who finish the ele- 
mentary course; another urges the importance of inducing the 
Students to pursue the full course, on the grounds that " The stud- 
ies of the two last years are of such a character as to develop more 
effectually and rapidly than the earlier, the power of stimulating 
and enriching thought; " and that those who do not complete these 
studies, in " going forward, as they do, in many instances, to high 
positions as teachers, go unprepared; and all the children of the 
Commonwealth suffer from the lack." 

The Normal Regents have discussed the propriety of establish- 
ing a Kindergarten in connection with the Platteville school. 
Some preliminary arrangements have been made, looking toward 
the formation of such a school sometime next year. President 
McGregor says that should the Board decide to favor the school 
" with this new department, I am confident that the citizens and 
the Normal School, — both teachers and pupils, — will give it a 
hearty support." He thinks that " its introduction, even in a mod- 
ified form, will bring about a much needed revolution in primary 
teaching." President Parker, after notioing the merits of the 
Kindergarten, presents the thought that " The claim of the Nor- 
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mal school is that the Kindergarten will exhibit the most perfect 
means known for the study of some of the initial processes of 
mind ; and that its influence upon Normal students will be corre- 
spondingly healthful, as reflected and disseminated through dis- 
trict schools. 9 ' He commends to the Board the establishment of a 
Kindergarten, at an early day, in connection with the River Falls 
school. 

XXVIII. Charitable and Reformatory Schools. 

Unusual vigor and skill have been manifested, this year, in the 
management of these schools. With one exception, the cumber of 
inmates in attendance upon the institutions is the largest it has 
over been. The good conduct and the readiness to learn exhibited 
by these inmates are noticeable features. The instruction given 
in the schools for the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb, is of a supe- 
rior character, not excelled in any other grades of schools in the 
State. In the latter institution, classes are successfully taught to 
use their organs of speech, as well as to communicate by the sign 
language. Excellent reports prevail of the condition of the Indus- 
trial School for Girls. The general discipline of the Industrial 
School for Boys is ail that could be wished. It is believed that 
the department of instruction, both in its plan and in its methods 
of recitation, can be materially improved. The faculties in all 
these schools are represented as harmonious and heartily co-operat- 
ing together. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Delavan was destroyed 
by fire, the 16th of last September. The main building was ill 
adapted for the uses of such a school. Most of the children have 
■since been kept together, and are provided with quite convenient 
accommodations in the outside buildings, which were not greatly 
damaged by the Are. The exercises of the school were suspended 
only for a day in consequence of this accident. The Legislature 
will be asked this winter for an appropriation of $75,000, to erect, 
next year, safer and more suitable buildings for this school. 

The Trustees of the Soldiers' Orphans' Home present their re- 
port, in which they state that this trust, except the distribution of 
the remaining portion of the Ward and Smith bequests, expires, 
in pursuance of law, on the last day of this year. This portion 
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now amounts to $15,552.77. They give an outline of the history 
of the school, and close with the statement: 

" The amount of the appropriations made by the Legislature for the sup- 
port of these children, and for their education and care, including cost of 
buildings, from the date of the first act of adoption, M*rch 31, 1866, until 
the close of the trust, so far as the State is concerned, December 31, 1879, 
has been $342,800.00." 

Two other charitable institutions supported by the State, are 
urgently needed. One is a school for the training of the feeble- 
minded children, and the other is a State public school for orphans 
and abandoned children. In the class of the feeble-minded, it is 
estimated that there are in tne State at least four hundred, most of 
whom are teachable, and could soon be taught to engage in profit- 
able employments. Concerning the other class, the State Board of 
Charities and Reform say in their last Annual Report, as follows: 

" There is a class of children who, through the improvidence or death of 
parents, or other causes, become dependents upon public charity; and there 
are many others growing up in idleness and ignorance, for whom the State 
should care. There are scores of * street waifs,' both male and female, that 
receive none of the benefits of our common schools, whose only education is 
in the direction of crime, that are of the class of which criminals are made, 
and for whom a temporary home should be provided. There are probably 
more than one hundred boys in the Industrial School at Waukesha, who are 
guilty of no offense, not even of incorrigibility. They have no business 
there, and crowd out those for whom the institution was established, by 
necessitating their earlier dismissal." 

XXIX. Denominational Colleges. 

The following Colleges and Universities report this year: Beloit t 
Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, Milwaukee (unsectarian), Racine, and 
Ripon. The St. John's College, at Prairie du Chien,has suspended 
operations. No returns have been received from the University at 
Galesville, which has been revived, and is again accomplishing an 
excellent work; from the Northwestern University, at Watertown; 
from the Pio Nono College, at St. Francis Station ; from the Way- 
land University, at Beaver Dam; or from the Wisconsin Female 
College, at Fox Lake. The last two institutions, together with 
Carroll College, are conducted on the grade of Academies. 
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These colleges are feeling quite severely the depression which has 
prevailed in the business circles of the country. With one or two 
exceptions, they report a less number of students in attendance, while 
they employ faculties as large as usual. Most of them have been 
making, in the past year, earnest and successful efforts to enlarge 
their endowment funds. Between these institutions and the State 
University, as is well known, there exist the most cordial relations. 
These should always be maintain ad, as the latter cannot supply the 
facilities for training all the youth of the State who seek the 
college culture; and the former furnish this instruction to those in 
their immediate sections, and aid in fostering in those sections the 
sentiment which favors higher education. In these denomination- 
al schools are fouud some of our most accomplished and useful 
teachers, not a few of whom are living on meager salaries, and per- 
forming a vast amount of service for the cause of general education. 

The Statistics of the Denominational Colleges and Universities which have 
reported in the past two years, are as follows: 



Description. 



1878. 



1879. 



Number of Colleges reporting 

Number of Colleges not reporting 

Number of members of faculties of those re- 
porting 

Number of students who graduated at last 
commencement 

Total number who have graduated , 

Number in Senior Classes 

Number in Junior Classes 

Number in Sophomore Classes 

Number in Freshman Classes 

Number not in Regular Classes , 

Number in Preparatory Departments 

Total number in the institutions 



5 

8 

44 



7 
5 

68 



46 


45 


718 


1,048 


89 


48 


84 


76 


72 


100 


104 


111 


11 


92 


691 


857 


951 


1,293 
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Description. 



Number of acres of land owned by the institu- 
tions 

Estimated cash value of lands 

Estimated cash value of buildings 

Amount of endowment funds, except real 
c state 

Amount of income from tuition 

Amount of income from all other sources 

Amount of expenditures, except for building 
and repairs 



1878. 



1879. 



4,117}* 


4,140^ 


165,700 00 


$125,150 00 


$180,000 00 


$281,500 00 


$243,679 63 


$264,648 15 


$14,312 08 


$9,886 93 


$28,659 20 


$84,760 03 


$48,167 78 


$100,010 85 



Racine College reports the income of $51,000, received for tuition, board, 
etc., which cannot be classified with the items in this lable. 

XXX. Academies and Seminaries. 

Five have reported, one more than last year, viz.: Albion Acad- 
emy, Elroy Seminary, Lake Geneva Seminary, Rochester Seminary, 
and The Catholic Normal School, at St. Francis. The total number 
of teachers employed is returned as sixteen; and the students 
in attendance, as two hundred and fifty-seven. As is seen, not 
many of the incorporated academies, of which there are at least 
twenty-five in the State, report yearly to this Department. They 
are gradually diminishing in number, as they are in the patronage 
which they receive from the public I have no means of know- 
ing what is the general attendance of pupils in them. Scarcely 
any of them have endowments, and they are, in the main, feebly 
supported by inadequate tuition fees. Having never gained a firm 
foothold in the State, they are yearly surrendering their work to 
the public high schools. But in the transition stage of the devel- 
opment of our eduoatiooal agencies, they have accomplished in the 
past, as they are now doing in some localities, an important ser- 
vice to the people of Wisoonsin. Jhey have furnished employ- 
ment for many of our ablest instructors, prepared many young 
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people to take the charge of our common schools, and nourished 
and strengthened popular education in sections where they have 
been located. 

XXXI. District and Town Libraries. 

On the whole, the condition of the school libraries has not im- 
proved. Eleven town libraries have been added to the list, making 
Whin all. Forty-one counties return only 273 district libraries, — 
a decret&e of 55; and the cities, 18 such libraries, — a decrease of 
one. On this; subject, both counties and cities report losses on alft 
items, except one. This year, $2,235.94 were expended in the- 
purchase of 2,477 additional volumes; and in all these libraries, 
there were 21,122 books, valued at $20,400.15. 

I see no prospect of any radical improvement in this library sys- 
tem, under our present organization of district schools. If the 
State should be so fortunate as to establish, for universal use, the 
town system of school government, I should then expect to see in 
operation more universal and permanent methods of supplying suit- 
able works for parents and children to read. Our laws providing 
for school libraries were framed on those adopted by the State of 
New York, where this system has been tried longer than in Wis- 
consin. The State Superintendent of New York, in his Annual 
Report, pronounces the whole scheme a conspicuous failure. 

XXXII. Teachers' Institutes. 

The past year, the whole number of institutes under the charge of 
the State, was 64, which were held in 57 counties and superintendent 
districts. Of these, 24 were each one week in duration; one was 
four weeks; and 39 were each two weeks. Those held in the spring 
were 13; and those in the summer and fall, 51. Last year, they 
were in session altogether 101 weeks; and this year, 106 weeks. 
There were enrolled in them 1,405 male teachers, and 3,721 female — 
total number 5,126 teachers, — an increase of 182. In the counties 
where these institutes were taught, 5,842 teachers were required to 
take charge of the public schools — only 716 more than the number 
enrolled; and 8,751, — 3,625 more than this number, were employed 
4 — St. Supt. 
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during the year. Of the members of the institutes, 4,063 had pre- 
viously taught. The average experience of those who bad been 
engaged in teaching, shows a decrease of one- tenth of a month, — 
the average being 22.2 months. Counting eight months to the 
year, this would give 2.77 years as the average period in which 
these teachers have taught. The number who held first grade cer- 
tificates, is 508; who held second grade, 201; and who held third 
grade, 2,947. Those who were instructed in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities, are 497; in the Academies, 413; in the Normal Schools, 
535; in the High Schools, 2,123; and in the Common Schools only, 
1,362. 

Three regular conductors continued their services throughout 
the year. These are Profs. Robert Graham, Albert Salisbury, and 
Jesse B. Thayer. Prof. Duncan McGregor resigned last winter as 
a regular conductor, to assume the presidency of the Platte ville 
Normal School; and Prof. A. J. Hutton, a graduate of this institu- 
tion, was elected to fill his place last summer. These four gentlemen 
had the charge of thirty-three institutes during the year. Forty-two 
prominent teachers in the State were employed to assist them, and 
to conduct the thirty- one other institutes. 

This year closed the instruction in the three years' course of 
study which had been selected for the institutes. The results 
prove the wisdom of the plan. The work has been well adapted 
to the needs of the district school-teachers, has been more concen- 
trated on given and practical subjects, and has enabled the entire 
force to be better organized and directed. The outline of studies 
was issued in a pamphlet form by the Institute Committee of the 
Normal Regents, and was furnished to the county superintendents, 
who distributed it among their teachers, to be used at the institutes. 

The Annual Meeting of the conductors was held at La Crosse, 
in the second week in July, for two days and an evening. It was 
attended by two members of the Institute Committee, thirty-nine 
of the conductors, and by other leading teachers and school officers. 
The exercises were exceedingly instructive, and the spirit mani- 
fested was genial and enthusiastic. The objects and transactions 
of this meeting can be ascertained from its proceedings, which are 
published in the last part of this Report. 
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Our Institute system is everywhere recognized as a most effective 
educational agency. Last spring, Prof. Albert Salisbury was called 
to Elk Point, Dakota Territory, to exhibit our methods of work in 
-an institute which he conducted at that place; and last summer, 
Prof. Robt. Graham, on invitation, discussed very fully our scheme 
of instruction before the State Normal Institute, at Clear Lake, Iowa. 
The plans and processes employed in our institutes, have been 
suggested largely by the peculiar wants of our public schools, and 
have the merit of close adaptation to the teaching of the common 
English branches therein. This institute work is sustained by the 
hearty zeal of our teachers and county superintendents. It introdu- 
ces the best accepted views and arrangements as to school manage- 
ment. It shows our younger teachers their deficiencies in prepara- 
tion for instructing the children. It furnishes an occasion for 
teachers and others in our counties, who are interested in educa- 
tion, to become acquainted with each other, and to discuss their 
opinions on the details of school-keeping. It provides a model in 
the conductor to be followed by the less experienced school-master 
in the charge of his classes. It imparts a genuine and earnest en- 
thusiam to those who attend its exercises and teach in our school 
rooms. ' 

OFFICIAL LABORS. 

I. Office Work, Travel, and Lectures. 

, In the past year, the office work of this Department has increased. 
As usual, the correspondence forms the principal item, requiring 
fully eight thousand letters, postal cards, and packages sent by 
mail, besides a very large number of articles by express. Much 
time is daily given to consultation on school affairs with people 
from different parts of the State. Thirty-seven appeals have been 
duly considered and decided. The labor of preparing blanks, cir- 
culars, and the Annual Report, occupies a considerable share of the 
time, given to the office by the clerk, the Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, and myself. The Wisconsin Journal of Edueation, a 
monthly periodical, is here edited and distributed to its twenty- 
two hundred subscribers. While it is the organ of this Depart- 
ment, through which it communicates with many teachers and 
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school officers, it is published and mailed without any expense to 
the State. 

While acting on committees of the University and the Normal 
School Regents, I have visited several times the institutions under 
their charge. I have inspected the instruction given in a number of 
the high schools and common schools of the State. I have attended 
thirty-three teachers' institutes, made journeys into portions of 
forty-one counties, and delivered in most of them at least forty - 
four public lectures, besides many shorter addresses to schools, 
institutes, and other educational associations. 

II. State Certificates. 

The Board of Examiners for State Teachers' Certificates con- 
sisted, this year, of Prof. Duncan McGregor, of Platteviile; Prof. 
Geo. W. Peckham, of Milwaukee; and Supt. James T. Lunn, of 
I ronton, Sauk County. The annual examination held by tbem at 
Madison, in August last, was four days in length, and was attended 
by eighteen candidates. One of them, Thomas J. Walsh, of Two 
Rivers, received the five years 9 certificate; and three, Edward 
Beckwith, of Berlin, James T. McCleary, of River Falls, and Edwin 
R. Smith, of Burlington, received the unlimited certificate. Six 
of the candidates participated in the examination for 1878. 
Eleven petitioned the State Superintendent to make provisions for 
a special examination to be held in the last week of December, 
that they might finish the work which they had commenced. In 
granting their request, it was found best to select the first two days 
of January, 1880, in place of the time mentioned. 

The Board adopted the recommendations presented last year in 
regard to the minimum standing, and urged its acceptance at the 
examination next year. I modified an old rule so as to read as fol- 
lows : " Applicants who fail in any of the branches required, may 
present themselves for re- examination in the branches for the limi- 
ted certificate, within one f year; and for the unlimited certificate, 
once within two years." 

III. Circular on Free High Schools. 

In November last, I issued a printed circular in pamplet form, ad- 
dressed to the school boards and teachers of the free high schools 
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in the State. In it I give a succinct history of the legislation in 
Wisconsin upon this subject; state the number and character of 
schools established under the law and reporting each year; discuss 
•quite fully the leading purposes in the enactment of the law; fur- 
nish the valuable testimony as to the worth of such schools, con- 
tributed by the French Commissioners of Education who visited 
our Centennial Exposition in 1876; present the requirements, fixed 
by the State Superintendent, for the minimum standard of qualifi- 
cations of pupils admited to these schools, and also the three courses 
of study approved by him for adoption and use therein ; and supply 
careful comments upon all sections of the law. Copies of this circu- 
lar have been sent to the county and city superintendents, and to 
the clerks and principals of the free high schools. They have also 
been distributed among those districts which are making arrange- 
ments to organize under the law. 

IV. Assistance Rendered the State Board of Health. 

In my former Annual Report, I remarked, in commenting upon 
the wretched sanitary condition of many school-houses in the State, 
that this subject could properly be investigated by the State 
Board of Health, and that their report upon it would form a valu- 
able document. Early in the present year, I learned, to my great 
satisfaction, that this Board had resolved to undertake this work, 
with the view of publishing the results of their investigations. 
Their scheme embraced also the consideration of the study per- 
formed by the pupils in our schools, in its relations to their health. 
In April last, I received from Dr. J. T. Reeve, the Secretary of the 
Board, a circular, in which he submitted a series of questions upon 
these subjects to the teachers of the public schools, with the re- 
quest that they forward to him carefully prepared answers. I im- 
mediately issued a brief letter addressed to the county and city 
superintendents, informing them of this movement of the Board, 
and explaining the nature of these questions. I also stated as 
follows: 

"This work of the Board receives my most hearty commendation. The 
necessity for it lias been shown me in my own limited observations in the 
State. Violations of the plainest laws of health are seen in very many of 
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our structures for school purposes, not excepting those used by the State 
institutions, both charitable and literary. The dissemination of correct and 
practical views on the subjects which this Board desire to investigate, will 
result in incalculable advantage to the people of the State. 

"Let me urge you to assist the Secretary of this Board in accomplishing 
this work : first, by properly distributing, among the teachers under your 
supervision, the copies of the circular which may be placed in your hands; 
second, by instructing your teachers so that they may furnish the answers- 
which the Board seek to obtain to the questions they present; and, third, by 
giving, also, any information in regard to the schools and school buildings, 
which may be in your possession, and which may be useful to the Board." 

This request, I am happy to say, was cheerfully observed by the 
superintendents, some of whom prepared special circulars instruct- 
ing their teachers upon the points under examination. 

The Board have completed their report on these subjects, and 
laid it before the Governor. In it Gen. James Bintliff, one of the- 
oldest members, presents his observations made while inspecting 
the Normal School buildings, and the Industrial School at Wau- 
kesha. The Secretary furnishes an excellent paper on " Our Publio 
Schools in their Relations to the Health of Pupils." Prof. Thos. 
W. Chittenden, formerly city superintendent of the public schools 
of Grand Rapids, but now in the service of the Board, introduces a 
most suggestive discussion on " Our School-Houses." This* Board 
have very generously provided for the publication of Jive thousand 
copies of the last two articles in an extra edition, and have ordered 
them placed in my hands, to be distributed among the teachers, 
superintendents, and other school officers in the State. I shall most 
gladly carry out this arrangement of the Board. 

This investigation had already directed and stimulated many per- 
sons in the different counties to examine the condition of their school 
buildings and grounds, and to study the character of the work done* 
in the school rooms, in view of their physical effects upon our 
teachers and pupils. I trust that this impulse given to the State- 
will result in untold good to the publio schools. The extensive 
distribution of the document from the Board will especially aid in 
forwarding this movement. 
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NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I. Increased Attendance upon Schools. 

The very grave duty rests upon the citizens of the State to secure 
a larger attendance of the children upon the schools. In this work, 
they need to make strenuous and persistent exertions. The statis- 
tics for the past year, given elsewhere in the Report, show that al- 
most thirty- four per cent, of our school population were not en- 
rolled in schools of any kind, and that the school attendance was 
less than during the previous year. If this is not a cause for 
just alarm, it is for serious thought and the use of prompt remedies. 
Besides, one-third of the children enrolled throughout the State, I 
judge, were not in constant attendance upon the sessions of the 
schools. Thus it is evident that an immense waste of money 
and effort accrues under the present system, and that a host of 
youths are growing towards manhood in comparative idleness and 
illiteracy. 

In view of these facts, the Legislature enacted, last winter, a 
compulsory law under the title " to secure to children the benefits 
of an elementary education." Its provisions have been published 
and commented upon quite generally by the press of the State. 
As this law went into effect the first day of September last, suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to ascertain definitely what its 
effects will be upon the attendance at the schools. It is certain that 
in some localities it has been readily accepted. It has received 
the hearty support of many public men, and of a large majority of 
the newspapers in the State. It has been explained at the meet- 
ings of the teaphers in several counties, and their interest has been 
fully awakened in procuring its enforcement. To create a stronger 
sentiment favorable to this law, and to increase the attendance of 
the children, certain means should at once be employed. 

1. Any feeling of repugnance to the use of coercive measures 
should be overcome. Our whole system of public schools is based 
upon compulsory provisions. The organization of the school dis- 
trict, the essential measures used in conducting a school, and the 
raising of money by taxes for its support, are all enforced by law, 
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under severe penalties. Now, to require the attendance of chil- 
dren of a given age, upon the schools so provided and maintained, 
is a logical and necessary sequence. 

2. Every sincere friend of popular education will not spend bis 
efforts in detecting the omissions in the law, and in avering that 
compulsion will never avail in this country to improve the attend- 
ance upon the schools. He will endeavor to explain the law and 
awaken an intelligent interest in its actual provisions. But it is 
not true that compulsory measures are a failure in this country, 
where they have been thoroughly and honestly tried. 

3. The school boards should discreetly but rigidly enforce the 
requirements of the law, and the teachers should aid them by per- 
sonally inducing the absentees to attend their schools. 

4. Parents should understand that they are guilty of criminal 
acts by depriving their children of a needed education, in keeping 
them employed on their farms, in their shops, and in their homes, 
or in permitting them, in unrestained conduct, to grow up in idle- 
ness, ignorance, and dissipation. It is a significant fact that of the 
one buudred and seventeen boys, between the ages of ten and six- 
teen years, committed the past year to the Industrial School at 
Waukesha, sixty-eight could not write, and all but four were com- 
pelled to enter the primary department. 

5. As a rule, the school- houses and school grounds should be 
made more attractive and cheerful, better conveniences by the way 
of seats, text- books, and school apparatus should be supplied, and 
more teachers with a higher comprehension of their work should 
be employed, in order that the children may be drawn toward the 
schools, and retained there for a longer period. 

II. Better Qualified and more Permanent Teachers. 

The State has no policy better defined or more generously sup- 
ported, on its part, than that which provides and employs teachers 
with superior literary and moral qualifications. This is shown in 
its maintenance of the High Schcols, Normal Schools, State Uni- 
versity, and Teachers' Institutes; in the stated examinations it re- 
quires of teachers before instructing the children; and in the 
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many influential and fairlj lucrative positions which it furnishes in 
the higher grades of schools. What the teachers need in most of 
these schools, is to realize, from the customs well established, that 
their services will be continuous and permanent. Then, they will 
not be so often led to abandon their calling. 

But in the country districts the rule still prevails to hire incom- 
petent teachers, and to assign them to changeable positions. I can 
readily understand that many of these districts are too poor to pay 
the salaries which persons of solid acquirements and large expe- 
rience demand; and that rather than sustain no school, they employ 
those of limited attainments, whose labors can be obtained for a 
email compensation. Still these conditions are not confined alto- 
gether to such small or inopulent districts. In nearly all the rural 
portions of the State, the school boards should give preference to 
the teachers with the best qualifications, not those who can be en- 
gaged for the least money. A well-considered and united effort 
should be made to raise the wages of the common school teachers, 
who should be secured in most cases, not for a single term of three 
or four months, but for the year. There is no other employment 
which is so expensive and unsatisfactory, for the reason that the 
places it offers are not tenable, and its remuneration is precarious. 
Supt. Scott shows, for instance, that the changes of teachers the 
past year, in about two-thirds of the schools of Columbia county, 
involved a loss of nearly $1,500; and he remarks, "yet custom 
makes some people think that throwing away this sum is the thing 
to advocate and continue. 9 ' The county superintendents who are 
appointed to stand as guardians at the doors of our school-houses, 
have the power to raise materially the standard of fitness for teach- 
ing and to secure more constant employment for the teachers, by 
licensing a less number, by encouraging those successful to remain 
at their work, and by inducing district boards to pay higher wages. 

III. The Grading of Country Schools. 

In this subject I have taken the deepest interest for the past two 
years. The improved systems of school organization and instruc- 
tion which have been adopted in our villages and cities, have 
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scarcely been introduced into the country schools. The pressing need 
of the latter on this point I have urged upon the attention of teachers, 
school boards, and county superintendents on every available occa- 
sion. This has been done at the sessions of the State Teachers* 
Association, at the meetings of the institute conductors, in addresses 
before the people, through the columns of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, and in correspondence with teachers and superin- 
tendents. A course of study for these schools, devised by the 
State Teachers' Association, has been laid before thousands of our 
country teachers for their consideration and adoption. 

The progress made in this work has been necessarily slow and 
trying to the impatient. The difficulties encountered consist in 
the largeness of the field which must be covered, in the indisposition 
of the inhabitants of the rural districts to accept any radical changes, 
in the inefficiency of teachers and school officers, and in the 
want of confidence in the utility of this course of study. Still, 
some advancement has been attained, principally through the co- 
operation of the institute conductors and the county superintend- 
ents. This scheme has been carefully explained at very many in- 
stitutes. In some counties such measures as these have been tried: 
(I) Excellent daily programmes of the studies and recitations of 
an elementary school have been placed in the hands of the 
teachers; (2) The pupils in the different grades are seated by them- 
selves in the country school-houses; (3) Circulars, tabulating the 
studies of the course and explaining their arrangement in the dif- 
ferent forms or sections, have been issued by county superintend- 
ents, and distributed among their teachers; (4) Pupils have been 
persuaded in some schools to begin their work with the view of com- 
pleting all the studies in the course; and (5) The examination of 
the most advanced scholars in the schools of a town in all these 
studies, has been held by the county superintendent, who 
has issued, to the scholars passing the examination, a certificate 
which gives their standing in the several branches, and entitles 
them to admission to the high schools of the county. 

It is my purpose to advance this movement, if possible, more 
rapidly next year. I trust that the scheme of instruction adopted 
by the conductors of the institutes for the coming three years, 
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will be based almost entirely upon this coarse for the ungraded 
schools. At both series of institutes to be held next year, the work 
should be focused upon the studies of the primary section of the 
course; in the following year, upon those of the intermediate; and 
in the last year, upon those of the grammar. I desire to prepare at 
an early day, for general distribution, a circular which shall set 
forth the reasons for adopting this course, explain in detail its dif- 
ferent features, and suggest the practical methods by which it can 
be speedly introduced into the schools. I cordially invite the 
county superintendents and the teachers of the country schools, to 
assist in the inauguration of this enterprise. In no other way, at the 
present time, it appears to me, can they promote so effectively the 
thorough and well-balanced education of the pupils committed to 
their care. 

IV. Securing the Erection of Better School-Houses. 

In my last report, I called attention to the need of improvement 
in our school-houses, and recommended the prepartion of a work on 
school architecture. 

For many years, plans for school houses, accompanied with suit* 
able directions were bound up with successive editions of the school 
code, and thus widely distributed. Much good was doubtless done 
in this way. But with the general progress in the art of building, 
these plans have become somewhat out of date. Something fresher 
is needed, and something that shall embrace the best practical in- 
formation which can be furnished by experts; a manual not merely 
containing the necessary mechanical and architectual instructions 
and diagrams, but which shall enable those who follow it carefully 
to build according to the most advanced knowledge as to the laws 
of school hygiene, and to secure a school-house that is not only suit- 
able and convenient, but that is properly seated, lighted, warmed, 
and ventilated. I earnestly recommend that measures be taken for 
the compilation of such a manual. 

But the publication of such a work is not all that is needed. There 
must be an adequate stimulus to building, and some security that 
when building is undertaken, it will be wisely done, and after suit- 
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able plans. A stimulus to build already exists, in some measure, 
in the fact that loans for the purpose can be obtained, at moderate 
interest, from the trust funds of the State. This policy is working- 
advantageously both to the school-districts and to the State. What 
is further needed is a fund or an annual appropriation from which 
moderate gratuitous aid could be extended to districts about to 
build. The aid derived from the income of the school fund, 
though small in amount, has operated beneficially in stimulating 
districts to maintain at least the minimum of five months 9 school 
required, and to take care that the school is taught by a legally 
qualified teacher. The effect of the annual appropriation in aid of 
free high schools is another illustration, and there can be no doubt 
that the effect would be similar in- the matter proposed, while it is 
the least objectionable means of exercising proper control over 
school-house building. 

The condition upon which such aid should be extended, whether 
derived from the income of a fund created for that purpose, or 
from an annual appropriation, would be that approved plans should 
be followed, and proper evidence of this furnished, before the 
money should be paid over. This would insure applications for 
proper plans and conformity to them. To the objection that 'dis- 
tricts in the past have built without such aid, it may be replied, 
that a very great number of school-houses will soon need rebuild- 
ing, and that this would be greatly stimulated by the policy pro- 
posed; and I would urge this matter with the more earnestness in 
view of the interest recently awakened in the better sanitary con- 
dition of our school-houses, through the valuable labors and publi- 
cations of the State Board of Health. 

V. Thb Township System. 

The defects of our present system of separate, independent, 
school-districts, and the superior advantages of the town system, ' 
have frequently been set forth in the reports from this Department. 
The advantages of the town system were briefly re-stated, in the 
last report. It will be pertinent, at this time, to give some facts 
in regard to the origin and history of the single district system, 
showing it to have been an innovation upon the original idea of 

\ 
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territorial school organization, and to have been abandoned where 
it was first introduced. The practical working of the town system 
will also be briefly shown in a few cases. 

The history of this matter carries us back to early times in Mas- 
sachusetts. This ancient commonwealth is by common consent one 
of the most enlightened and progressive States in the Union. 
Many important impulses to educational improvement are largely 
traceable to her influence and example. As early as 1647, a law 
was passed making ' ; the support of schools compulsory, and edu- 
cation both universal and free." The territorial unit adopted for 
this purpose was the town. The error was not then committed of 
creating such little, fragmentary organizations, as the modern, in- 
dependent school-district. The original law provided that every 
town, containing fifty households, should have a school, where chil- 
dren could learn to read and write, and if it had a hundred fami- 
lies, that it should " set up a grammar school 9 ' — a term equivalent 
to our modern term high school, — and its master was to be able 
to fit youth for the university. Thus the act of 1647 laid the foun- 
dation not only of the present system of common free schools, but 
of the idea of the graded school and the high school. 

" But the truth is," says Horace Mann, in his celebrated Tenth 
Report, " it not only laid the foundation of the present system, but 
in some particulars it laid a far broader foundation than has since 
been built upon." Since that day, Massachusetts has built more 
broadly upon her ancient foundations. This is especially true as 
regards the matter of school- districts. Contrary to the usual opin- 
ion, the original unit was the town. In 1789, however, a law was 
passed authorizing, though not requiring, towns to divide them- 
selves into districts. " The most unfortunate law on the subject of 
common schools," says Mr. Mann, " ever enacted in the State." As 
population increased, and new settlements were formed, additional 
schools of course became necessary, but so sagacious a man as he 
could not fail to notice the disadvantages of the single, independ- 
ent district system, and he remarks with satisfaction that several 
towns had already (1849) abolished their districts, and assumed the 
administration of the schools in their corporate capacity." This 
process continued, but went on so slowly that, in 1869, the district 
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system was entirely abolished; and although a subsequent act per- 
mitted towns which were dissatisfied, to go back to it, the result 
was that the State rid herself of the incubus that had hung upon her 
school system for a period of eighty years. 

The important facts to be noticed here, are that Massachusetts, 
the mother State, as to the great American free school system, be- 
gan with the town and city as the territorial unit for school pur- 
poses, and maintained that principle intact for almost a century 
and a half; and that the permission given by the law of 1789 to 
divide towns into independent districts, was the opening of a Pan- 
dora's box of educational ills, not for Massachusetts only, but for 
several other States* which, in following her example in the estab- 
lishment of free schools, imitated, in the matter of school -districts, 
her defects and not her excellencies. 

Maine, until 1821 a part of Massachusetts, of course, shared her 
fate in the matter of the unfortunate change of 1789 to single dis- 
tricts, and has not yet remedied the mistake, though moving in 
that direction. 

Connecticut at first had the town system, like Massachusetts; but 
even earlier than in that State, viz., in 1766, a law was passed au- 
thorizing division into districts. In 1865, after ninety-nine years 
of this system, an act was passed authorizing towns to consolidate 
their districts, and in due time this will be brought about. " Ob- 
servations both abroad and at the Centennial," says Secretary Nor- 
throp, in his Report for 1877, " confirm my convictions in favor of 
the union of districts. All the countries making an educational ex- 
hibit at Philadelphia have the union plan. The division of towns 
into small independent districts, seems inexplicable to educators 
abroad. It was a relief to be able to say to them that the country 
as a whole, had abandoned the district system, and that in the few 
States where it still survives, its main props are prejudice, and so- 
called conservatism, and that these are manifestly decaying." 

Rhode Island had nothing like a general public school system 
until 1828. The district system was naturally adopted, as prevail- 
ing at the time in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and it has not 
yet been abolished, notwithstanding the efforts of successive com- 
missioners, i 
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As to New Hampshire, it is enough to say that, in his last 
Report, the State Superintendent announces that "many towns 
are agitating the question of a consolidation of districts. Of course 
there will be opposition on the part of some;" he says, " there will 
be many warm discussions; there will be delays; but in the end 
the consolidation will take place." 

It is unnecessary to trace the history and fortunes of the old- 
fashioned school-district in its progress westward into Vermont, 
New York, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. Some of these States have already abandoned the 
system, wholly or in part. In all of them, there is a strong desire 
among educational men to see the district entirely eliminated, as 
an independent organization, and this result is only a question of 
time. It is now proper to advert to the practical workings of the 
town system where it now exists. 

When Massachusetts, in 1869, abolished the district system, but 
the next year, owing to some clamor, permitted such towns as i 
chose to return to it, only forty-five were disposed, in a lapse of 
five years, to accept the privilege. These were generally remote, 
un progressive towns, and while less than one-eighth of the whole 
number, embraced but one twenty -fourth part of the school popu- 
lation. This defect in organization having disappeared, the State 
is now standing in the front rank in the matter of . improvement in 
the public schools. She is perhaps taking the lead of all the 
States. 

Pennsylvania was dilatory in the establishment of a general, free 
school system, but wise in the plans which she finally adopted. 
The first general system was enacted about 1834. Prior to this, 
there was only what might be called a pauper system — or schools 
supported at public expense for the children of indigent parents. 
This was superseded by a general system, which did not prove sat- 
isfactory, from its organic defects, from irregularities and bad 
Administration, and from public apathy and prejudice. Added to 
these negative defects, " was the introduction," says Supt. Hickock, 
" by a semi- importation from abroad, of those damaging features, 
sub districts and sub-committees." Even the partial introduction 
of the independent or separate district was found to be. injurious, 
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and the short and simpfo, baft, jgAgnant history of the matter fs- 
that, by the act of 1854, Pennsylvania rid bawfti f of this source oF 
weakness, established the town system on a solid ltaHMk» provided 
for both town and county supervision of schools, in a rational Mirt 
effective way, and for the proper examination of teachers, and soon 
after inaugurated a plan for a magnificent system of normal schools,, 
twelve in number, nine of which have already gone into operation* 
And thus to-day, the Keystone State has, on the whole, the most- 
solid and satisfactory school system of any in the Union. 

Indiana has now a compact and efficient town system, whicb 
gives general satisfaction. 

Iowa began with the independent district, but as early as 1859,. 
the State Board of Education, which for a time exercised some- 
thing like legislative powers, in regard to education, adopted the 
township system, and this feature was made permanent by the 
legislature of 1862. The State was thus fortunate in securing this 
change before the other system had become too firmly established. 

In contrasting the history of the two systems, the striking fact 
is presented, that where the independent district has prevailed,, 
and where it still obtains, it has constantly been complained of by 
school officers and teachers, by all intelligent school men of much 
experience, as singularly defective; as standing very much in the 
way of general progress, and the general elevation of the public 
schools; while of the town system, no such complaints have been 
made; it has always and everywhere given general satisfaction, the 
exceptions being mainly in the few cases where it has been de- 
parted from, as in Pennsylvania and Iowa, in the allowance of the 
division of a town or the formation of an irregular organization T 
not embracing a whole town, but perhaps parts of towns, or only 
a village and some adjacent territory. In other words, where the 
town system prevails, there is no desire, on the part of the enlight- 
ened friends of education, for something different; but where the 
system of independent districts still' prevails, there is general dis- 
satisfaction among such persons, and pages could easily be filled 
with statements illustrating the defects of the system. 

I conclude with the expression of an earnest hope that the day ^ 

may not be far distant when we shall Jbe able to make this much 
needed change in our own school system. 
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VI. A State School Tax. 

With the town as the unit of school organization, there fa 
needed also a broader basis for the support of the sohools. As the 
ordinary school district, isolated and alone, independent of all out- 
side influence and interest, and all external oversight, exoept the 
slight amount that can be exercised by the county superintendent, 
is a mistake in organization that needs to be corrected, so to leave 
each district school almost wholly to its own means of support is 
an analogous mistake. The simple but important remedy for this 
mistake is a state school tax. Not to repeat here the arguments* 
in favor of such a tax which have been presented in former reports* 
from this office, it may be sufficient, at this time, to refer to the* 
example furnished by other States. 

The general lesson furnished by their example is that it has* 
been deemed just and necessary, in nearly all the States of the 
Union, to make the support of the public schools, in some degree 
at least, a common charge. It would seem to be self-evident that, 
if general education is a necessity under a free popular govern- 
ment, a government by the people, it should be regarded as a pub- 
lic concern, and provided for as such; and there is little doubt but 
that the progress of events will impress this conviotion more and 
more strongly upon the whole body of the people, in this and all 
other States. The time will come when it will be considered one 
of the most important functions of government to provide effectu- 
ally and equally for universal education, such as befits citizens of a 
republic. It will then be seen and felt that this cannot be done, 
if chief reliance is placed upon local taxation. The latter is wise 
and proper, as a means of supplementing a general tax and such 
aid as may come from permanent funds, and as tending to foster 
local interest and effort; but it is unwise to depend, as we now do, 
chiefly upon local taxation. 

The following table exhibits the amount of State school tax levied 
in thirty different States, the amount of local taxation, and the 
amount of income from permanent funds. The rate of the State 
tax is given, as far as known. At least thirty-one out of thirty- 
eight States have such a tax. Wisconsin is one of the few that do 
5 — St. Supt. 
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not. The table is mainly copied from one contained in the last 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education: 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa........ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 



® a 

V 






Amount of 

State School 

Tax. 



$250,615 

200,000 

1,766,257 

120,057 

205,892 

29,285 

11,587 

291,319 

1,000,000 

1,494,330 



1,084,575 
184,905 
224,580 
522,794 
41,065 
492, 147 
209,837 



89,574 

44,247 

437,521 

1,193,668 

2,703,519 

380,071 

1,528,278 

31,226 

1,000,000 

80,758 

100,000 



341,266 
196,798 



Amount of 

Local Scho'l 

Tax. 



$1,486,233 

68,394 

1,047,053 

186,940 

68,217 

142,727 

8,835,442 

2, #48,746 

4,120.059 

716,8d3 

500.000 

235,729 

657,705 

814,569 

4,191,511 

2.217,961 

750,163 



882,397 
393,177 
115,312 
101,212 
723,830 
7,454,906 



5,569,972 
180,041 

7,500.000 

577,940 

53,965 



513,107 
702,218 
578,966 



Total am't 

of School 

Tax. 



$267,243 

200,(00 
3,252,490 

183,451 
1,252,945 

216,225 
79,804 

434,046 
9,835,442 
4,043,076 
4,120,059 

"iJ584*575' 

420,634 

822,285 

1,837,363 

4,191,511 

2,710,108 

960,000 



882,897 
482,751 
159,559 
538,738 

1,916,998 

10,158,425 

380,071 

7,098,250 
211,267 

8,500,000 
658,693 
153,965 
567,678 



513, 107 
1,043,479 

775.764 
1,887,555 



Interest on 

Permanent 

Fund. 



$12,000 
220,572 



137,261 



304,898 
624,094 
276, 827 

"266J660 

800 

24,033 

21.271 

140,861 

220,896 

199,982 



158.568 
98,459 



9,237 

100,000 

170,000 

4,575 

233, 660 

38,551 



10,903 



150,750 



15,078 

16,476 

21,844 

192,063 



It will be seen by this table (which is based on returns for the 
year 1876, tbe latest aggregated by the Commissioner) that the rate 
of the tax varies between 1 and 2 mills on the dollar; and that the 
amount of the tax is in all cases greater than the amount, if any, 
derived from the interest on a permanent fund, except in Massa- 
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ohusetts, while in California, it is more than half the whole amount 
received for schools. In North Carolina, there is only a State tax. 

In view of these considerations, I may with reason commend the 
policy of such a tax in our own State. Assuming the taxable property 
of the State to be $440,000,000, a two mill tax would yield $880,000. 
The total amount raised by local taxes in this State last year 
(oounty, town, and district), was about $2,000,000. It is easily seen, 
that if towards one-half this amount was raised as a State tax, and 
the bulk of the local taxes levied by towns, as such, and not by dis- 
tricts, the burden of sustaining the public schools would be greatly 
equalized, and a sufficient reason furnished, at the same time, for 
such a vigorous and thorough oversight of the schools as would 
greatly increase their efficiency. Some of our public schools — 
many of them — are excellent; but I do not hesitate to say that 
with a town organization, and such improvements as would natur- 
ally come with it — especially in the matter of selecting, placing, 
and retaining the teachers — and with a liberal State school tax, 
the apportionment of which should be conditioned in part, at least, 
upon actual attendance, of a minimum amount required by law, 
the results reached in our schools would be doubled in value. 

The people of the State are not unfamiliar with the idea of gen- 
eral taxation for educational purposes. The University and the 
Free High Schools receive important aid in this way. It is but 
just, and would be the completion of a wisl system, to extend aid 
in the same way to the common schools. I therefore express the 
earnest hope that the day is not far distant when we shall have 
snob a tax, as well as the town organization. 

WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 

State Superintendent. 
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BROWN COUNTY. 

Minnie H. Kellehbr, Superintendent. 

I can say nothing in this, my special report, that can be of much 
"benefit to others, as, I fear, we are too far behind in the race. 
However, in obedience to your request, I will try to give you an 
idea of what we have done and are trying to do, by way of progress 
in educational affairs 

EXAMINATIONS — CERTIFICATES. 

At my first examination of teachers, held March, 1879, seventy- 
iive applicants were examined; twelve received third grade certifi- 
cates for. one year, one second grade, and twenty limited. At the 
last teachers' examination, September, 1879, seventy-five applicants 
were examined and certificates granted as follows: First grade, 
one; second grade, six; third grade, forty- three; so that (including 
those who hold certificates since last spring, and those granted at 
supplementary examinations) we shall not be obliged to issue many, 
if any licenses. Last year, school clerks employed teachers irre- 
spective of grade or standing of certificate; this year, most of 
them required a "full third grade," and some were even so cautious 
as to require a " line " from the superintendent. 

TEACHERS — INSTITUTES — LIBRARY. 

The teachers generally are alive to the fact that Brown county 
has not kept pace with other counties of the state, educationally, 
and are doing all in their power to elevate themselves, and their 
5 — St. Supt. 
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schools to, at least, a level with them. They have been helped in 
this by teachers' associations, which were held last year in four dif- 
ferent parts of the county; once a month in each section, so that 
one was held every Saturday. The work of the associations for the 
ensuing year, will, I think, be chiefly that of the Institute Syllabus 
for the fall of 1879, with an occasional essay, discussion, or other 
exercise, selected by the committee of each association. 

The institutes held annually are a great benefit to those who at- 
tend; the one in August, 1879, conducted by Hosea Barns, assisted 
by W. M. Graham, was especially so, and is considered the best 
ever held in the county. It was well attended by teachers, and all 
labored hard to accomplish the work assigned them; there was mu- 
tual confidence between conductors and teachers, and they suc- 
ceeded admirably in all they attempted. As Mr. Barns is well 
known and appreciated as an educator throughout the state, no 
words of ours can add to his worth; he was faithful to his trust,, 
and we should be glad to meet him again at an Institute. Mr. Gra- 
ham, we feared was too young, and we felt a little rebellious that 
he should be sent us; but after his first exercise we made an apology 
for having doubted, even for a moment, the success of a Graham. 

A teachers' library was started during the institute; it is to be 
free and conducted according to the plan of Superintendent D. D. 
Parsons. Several new school- houses have been erected within the 
year; some of brick, and two new districts formed, one in Eaton 
and one in East Wrightstown (the latter last year). 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The school in the village of Wrightstown was graded a year ago 
and did good work, partly owing to the efficiency of the teachers, 
but chiefly to the energy of the school board, one of the, if n ot the 
most interested in school matters in this county. The Free High 
School, West Depere, deserves to be remembered. Several of its 
pupils are teaching, and are among the best teachers in our district 
schools. Mr. Geo. Clithro, principal, took charge of the school four 
years ago, when it was in a very poor condition morally as well as 
mentally; he labored indefatigably " in season and out of season;" 
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and the good deportment and scholarship of his pupils are the fruits 
of his generous and untiring efforts. 

visitations. 

I have been twice round the county, and can say there is decided 
improvement. I do not say I have labored more abundantly than all 
the rest, but I think more successfully; and this is not owing en- 
tirely to my own work, but to the hearty support which was given 
me by teachers throughout the county (cities included); to them 
much honor is due, and much gratitude for their co-operation. 



BUFFALO COUNTy. 
J. C. Rathbun, Superintendent. 

I. THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

Out of the 6,209 pupils of school age in the county, 2,289 have 
not been registered in any of the schools. There seems to be an 
inclination on the part of many of our citizens who have not here- 
tofore sent their children to school, to comply with the provisions 
of the compulsory law of last winter; however, I am far from 
thinking that this enactment, as it now stands, will accomplish any 
good, except to pave the way to something better. By reading 
it, the most careless observer will see that it is compulsory only in 
name. It should be so amended that those parents who are dis- 
posed not to send their children to school, shall either obey its pro- 
visions or take the penalties. The law has so many loop-holes, 
provides for so many excuses, that by not doing the former they 
escape the latter. Twelve weeks is not time enough for children 
to attend school; it should be, the entire five months districts are 
required to maintain school. The time of the school attendance 
required should be consecutive; picking out a day now and then 
to attend school, until the aggregate time shall be twelve weeks, 
is simply a farce. Every teacher in the state knows just what such 
school attendance amounts to. 

II. LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

Besides these amendments to the compulsory education law, 
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there ought to be additional branches among those taught in school, 
and those in which an examination is required for certificates. 

1. The elements of physiology and hygiene should be placed 
among the studies required to be taught in school, and an examina- 
tion in them required for a certificate of the lowest grade. 

2. The elements of political economy should be among the 
branches, a knowledge of which is required for a second grade cer- 
tificate. Not that a place need be made for this branch in the 
daily programme of the schools, but that teachers should know 
something of the subject. In this way, the people generally 
would become acquainted with the topics of this science; would 
have more intelligent ideas concerning free trade and protective 
tariff; the relations of labor and capital would be better understood, 
and we would have fewer strikes for higher wages and fewer rail- 
road riots; the subject of the currency and its different forms 
would be more studied, and we would hear less of the bladerdash 
about fiat money. 

3. Districts should receive more aid from the state than they 
fiow receive by the apportionment of the school fund income. It 
is necessary that nearly all of the small villages which enter into 
the physical make-up of our state, contain a school-house. The 
district round about must necessarily be small, and its assessed val- 
uation low. Thus, either the school must be cheap, or the taxation 
oppressive. The disadvantages under which these districts exist 
would be, in part, removed by the adoption of the township system, 
but only in part. There should be, in addition to this, a state tax 
levied, to be apportioned to the districts, as the school fund income 
is now apportioned. 

4. The time for the election of county superintendents should be 
changed from fall to spring, and the term lengthened to four years. 
(a) The time of election should be changed to take the office out 
the excitement and " trading " incident upon a general election, 
(ft) The term should be lengthened to give an officer an opportu- 
nity to carry out his work. To do this, two years are not enough. 
It takes all of one year to get acquainted with the schools, and a 
superintendent cannot plan his work until he does this and knows 
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what is needed. By the time his work is planned and he is ready 
to work in accordance therewith, the two years have expired. In 
justice to the schools as well as to himself, he should complete his 
work, and another two years are needed for this purpose. 

5. Districts should be required to have more than five months 
school. Eight months schooling per year is little enough. 

6. The township system should be made compulsory. 

III. COURSE OP STUDY. 

I have devoted considerable time the past summer to the prepar- 
ing of a daily programme and course of study for the ungraded 
schools of the county. The basis of the course of study is the 
"Course for Elementary Schools" prepared by the state institute 
committee. 

By working with the teachers on my rounds of school visitation, 
I anticipate that in a few years our schools will be making much 
more rapid progress than heretofore. The teachers, I find, are in- 
terested in the undertaking, and with their help I expect to make 
it a success. 

IV. CIRCULAR TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 

In August last, just previous to the annual school meetings, I 
issued the following circular. One district, to my knowledge, has 
followed my recommendation and voted for eight months school. 
The district board hired the teacher for the entire time. 

circular. 

Office of the County School Supt., 

Alma, August 9, 1879. 
To the School Officers of Buffalo County: 

Gentlemen: Prominent among the duties of a county superin- 
tendent are these words: " To advise with and counsel the district 
boards in relation to the construction, warming, and ventilation of 
school -houses, and the improving and adorning of the school 
grounds; and to recommend to school officers and teachers the 
proper studies, discipline, and management of schools." 

As your annual meetings are drawing near, I address you this 
circular, calling your attention to such matters as I think should 
receive your consideration and the consideration of the voters of 
your districts. 
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I. OF NEW SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

There are a number of districts in the county which should take 
action toward building new school-houses. 1. In size, a school- 
house should be about 26 by 36 feet. Not only should present needs 
be considered, but an eye should be fixed on the future. Stand 
the house north and south, with four windows on each side, reach - 
ing pretty well to the ceiling. Have one outside door, one entry, 
with two doors opening" into the school room. 

2. Furniture. — A school room of the above size will give room 
for four rows of seats and desks, with an aisle on each side. Use 
seats long enough for two to sit on. Longer ones are awkward and 
cause more or less disturbance in moving about. The furniture 
used should be what is called " patent furniture." It costs but 
little more, and is much more healthful and comfortable. Board 
benches with straight backs are not fit for school -houses. Ofttimes 
the seats or desks are too low, too high, or too narrow. The teacher 
should have a table and two or three chairs. The blackboard 
should extend across the entire end opposite the door, and on the 
sides of the windows. It is better that the board be green or 
brown. Physiologists tell us that a blackboard with white walls is 
too much of a contrast for young eyes. 

A school room should have a set of outline maps and a globe. 
Much geography can be taught to the smaller scholars from these, 
and, they being constantly before the school, the impressions of the 
physical and political structure of the earth's surface are more cor- 
rect and more lasting. 

3. Warming, — The stove should be between and just in front 
of the two doors leading from the school room. Put the stove on 
a large piece of zinc and that on the floor. Do not put the stove 
on blocks. This will keep the heads hot and feet cold. Behind 
the stove and in the partition, place the wood box, with lids opening 
in the entry and school room. Furnish plenty of dry wood. It is 
better to have a year's wood ahead. 

•JL Ventilation. — This is a very important matter, and should 
be attended to. There are many ways of ventilating; some good 
ones which are cheap. The best cheap mode is this: Have the 
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upper sasbes of the windows so put in that they can be lowered. 
These can be lowered an inch and a half or two inches nearly all 
of the time. Keep watch of the school-house and see that the 
teacher keeps them open, part of them at least. It would help 
much if a half-inch board, 10 inches or a foot wide, was fitted 
across the window just below the opening and slanting upwards. 
This gives an upward current to the incoming air. It thus circu- 
lates in the upper part of the room, before coming in contact with 
the pupils. It is upon a principle similar to this that Harvey's 
•excellent ventilators are constructed. The trouble in trying this 
is very slight, the benefits, I think, will be very great. The wood 
box, before mentioned, with the lids partially open, is a good ven- 
tilator; the air is warmed by the stove before reaching the scholars. 
Impure air will bread any disease, while pure air is one of the 
-essentials for preserving health. 

II. REPAIRING OLD SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

To those districts which intend to use their old school -houses for 
a few years yet, I would say, so fix them that they will be comfort- 
able. Much may be done in this direction with a very small outlay 
of money. Much that I have just said in the way of warming, 
ventilating, and furnishing a new school-house, applies with as much 
force in doing the same to an old one. 

1. Warming. Are the doors tight? Do the window sashes fit? 
Is the house so banked up that the floor is warm? If the door and 
window sashes are shrunk so that the cold air is admitted, they 
should be repaired. Very many of the old school-houses are more 
or less open around the sills, thus letting cold air under the floor 
•or around the children's feet. This keeps their feet cold most of 
the time. It can be prevented by banking the house with any good 
material. Sand is the best. 

2. Ventilation. If the top sashes cannot be lowered, cut off a 
few inches of their supports and use the methods indicated above. 

3. Furniture. Many of the old school-houses of the county 
would be good, if furnished with comfortable seats and desks and 
outline maps. I suggest that they be so furnished. These articles 
can all be used in a new school-house, and you will have so much 
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toward furnishing a new house. I cannot see why good furniture 
should be in a new building and not in an old one. The scholars 
certainly get as much benefit from it in one place as the another. 

111. SCHOOL-HOUSE GROUNDS. 

Your school-house grounds should be made inviting. Do not put 
a school-house in the road. A half-acre of land does not cost 
much. Fence it; a school-house with its shade utilized by the 
domestic stock which runs the road in summer time — to say the 
most of it — is not inviting. A good school-house neatly fur- 
nished, with well-kept surroundings, two good out-buildings, a pile 
of dry wood, have a powerful educating influence. They are, in 
themselves, a good teacher. If possible, set out a few shade trees; 
the expense will be very light. If there is anything that has a 
demoralizing effect upon children and sets a community in an 
unfavorable light before the eyes of a stranger, it is a school-house 
yard with one out-building, the door off its hinges and the building 
itself almost ready to topple over; with a few scattering sticks of 
wood lying around in the dirt, and a school-house out of repair^ 
benches unfastened and hacked with jack knives; no lock on the 
door; and in whose shade the cattle and sheep of the neighborhood 
find shelter from the summer sun. There are school -houses in this 
county that answer this description. 

IV. SCHOOL FOB THE YEAB. 

Perhaps, the most prominent matter deserving the attention or 
your meetings, is the one providing for a school for the ensuing 
year. In ordinary cases I recommend eight months school for the 
year; and to no district do I recommend less than seven. 

Have three terms with a vacation of one week at about Christ- 
mas and one of two or three weeks in the spring. For an eight 
months school, I think two months before Christmas, three in the 
winter, and three in the summer, the preferable programme. For 
a seven months school, two months before Christmas, three in the 
winter, and two in the summer, or four winter and three summer. 
I do not approve of that arrangement which gives but five months 
school during the year. It is not enough. In nearly every district 
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-which has but five months school there are many small children 
from six to twelve years of age who, on account of distance and 
weather, can not attend regularly during the winter. They should 
be in school at least two months of the summer. The work they 
do at home for the two months following the middle of April, is 
very little. 

I am aware that this programme will, to some districts, cost more; 
but our schools would produce more satisfactory results, if they did 
cost more. They do not get money enough put into them; not 
enough to bring full returns from that which is put into them* 
Double the money would oftentimes triple or quadruple returns. 

Y. HIEING TEACHERS. 

A matter deserving your attention as district boards, is the hiring 
of teachers. While a teacher's certificate does not absolutely 
measure his or her ability to govern a school, and to impart instruc- 
tion, yet, unless you are familiar with an applicant's past record, 
the certificate is the best guide you have, and in every case should 
be examined. Notice the mark opposite " Theory and Practice of 
Teaching." This represents my opinion of their school manage- 
ment; 10 is the best, and none are licensed who do not deserve 6£. 
6£ may, however, indicate that I have not visited a school taught 
by the licentiate. Education is represented by other markings. 
When you are nogotiating for teachers, make prominent among 
your inquiries those that will draw out what they do towards im- 
proving their qualifications; what institutes they have attended; 
-what educational papers they read. Do not be afraid that you will 
not have a teacher. There will be teachers enough for all of the 
schools. Neither hire a person with little education and no expe- 
rience, on the plea that " our school is small and any one can teach 
it." Just as long as you let " any one " teach it, just so long will 
your school be so " any one " can teach it. 

The grades of certificates will be First, Second, Third, "Limited 
Third," and " Permits." The latter will not be granted, if there 
are teachers enough among the other four classes. Third grade 
certificates hold for a year; " Limited Third Grade," for six months; 
"Permits" for six months, but they are limited to a particular 
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school and one which the holder is qualified to teach. They are 
given as an encouragement to young teachers; teachers with much 
experience will not receive them. 

In hiring a teacher, be sure to call a meeting of the board. In 
fact you must do this before you can do any business whatever. 
According to the best authority, a meeting of the board is a meet- 
ing of all three members. (See Sec. 432, with comments). 

VI. TEXT- BOOKS. 

I again call the attention of a few districts to the text-book 
question. Those districts which have made adoptions, are well 
satisfied with the results; the work of the teacher and the expense 
of the parents are much lessened. 

VII. LIBRARIES. 

There is scarcely anything connected with school apparatus that 
is of as great benefit as a school library. Shelves filled with good 
books, and books that children will be interested in reading, do 
a great deal towards forming the future character of the pupils. 
The long winter evenings, many of them, cannot be more profitably 
spent than in reading the books of a well selected library. I hope 
this matter may be brought before your meetings. Fifty dollars 
spent under the advice of the state superintendent will give a dis- 
trict a good library, and by adding a few dollars' worth every year, 
for a few years, a creditable library will be secured, and its worth 
oannot be computed in dollars and cents. (Consult sub-Sec. 10 of 
Sec. 430; also sections 485 and 486. For town libraries see Sec. 
776 and Sub-Sec. 4). 

VIII. REPORTS. 

Your attention is called to the report which you are to make 
out by the 10th of September. Full explanations accompany each 
blank you receive. You are to give these careful study; be sure 
they are understood, and I feel confident that there will be no mis- 
takes. The town clerk will assist you. It is very difficult to cor- 
rect a report after it has reached this office; but statistics, to be of 
any utility, must be correct. 
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IX. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The enactment of last winter has imposed another duty upon 
you. I hope you will perform it in good faith, and give the law a 
fair trial. Although it lays down a number of excuses which may 
be offered for not attending school, yet you are to examine each 
and every one presented to you. It may create some hard feeling 
at first, but in the end every one will respect you for enforcing this 
statute. Compulsory education is being endorsed by the leading 
educators of this country. Its spirit is in full accordance with our 
American system of government. You are compelled to pay taxes 
to educate your neighbor's children; ought not your neighbor to be 
compelled to have his children educated, if he will not do it without 
compulsion? Carefully scrutinize every excuse offered, and see 
that there is absent from the school no child which is legally re- 
quired to be present. I am aware that tfye performance of this 
duty will, at times, be unpleasant, and may arouse temporary quar- 
rels, but there is a pleasure in the consciousness of having done 
your duty, greater than that arising from the silence which often 
follows the not doing of that duty. 

X. JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 

Section 508 gives district and town clerks authority to subscibe 
for the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the same to be paid for 
by the district or town, out of the school money. It is hoped you 
will do this. The Journal is published for the benefit of school 
officers as well as teachers. A great many questions of school law 
are answered through the columns of this magazine, and many dis- 
putes may be settled at home by carefully reading them. The 
subscription price is $1.00. Any name, accompanied with the $1.00, 
sent to the county superintendent, will be immediately forwarded 
to the publishers. 

XI. CONCLUSION. 

I submit these matters to you, and through you to the people of 
your respective districts, and ask for them careful consideration. 
I have no doubt that five sixth of the voters will say: " It takes 
money, times are hard, and our people are in debt. 9 ' I know that 
it takes money; I know that times are hard; I know that people are 
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in debt; but when do you expect times to be better? When do yon 
expect your people to be out of debt? If better times and a debt- 
less people are waited for before school improvements take place, I 
fear that the present school buildings, just as they are (natural wear 
and tear included), must be used by several generations yet to 
come. Much may be done in the way of improvements with very 
little money, if attention is only given to the matter. In order to 
have our schools bring in full returns, they must have constant and 
careful attention, A duty is imposed upon district officers which 
should be honestly performed. To educate properly the children 
of this country, is a task of the greatest responsibility; those who 
are performing it, should have every aid and encouragement pos- 
sible, whether it be in shape of liberal pay, encouraging words, or 
neat and commodious rooms in which to work. The results of 
their labor can not be estimated in gold and silver. No one can 
give a teacher greater aid than an honest, conscientious district of- 
ficer. He knows the peculiarities of the people and pupils of his 
district, and a few words of friendly advice to a teaoher at the 
opening of or during a term of school, will do a great deal toward 
making the school a success. 

Hoping that you will bring these thoughts before your school 
meetings, and that you will give your school and all that pertains 
to it your earnest attention and personal influence, I remain, very 
respectfully yours, J. C. RATHBUN, 

County Superintendent. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

Kennedy Scott, Superintendent. 

statistics. 

The number of children of school age in the county, as reported 
the 31st day of August, 1879, was 8,550, against 8,890 the same 
time in 1874, showing a decrease of 340 in five years. Number of 
different pupils reported as attending school in 1879, i3 6,453; as 
reported as attending in 1874, was 6,182; showing again in attend- 
ance of 271, from a less number enrolled. 
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examinations — teachers. 

The number of persons examined, during the school year, was 
580 — 209 in the fall and 371 in the spring; the number licensed, 
384, of whom 6 received first grade, 30 second, and 348 third grade 
certificates; of this number 131 were limited for six months only. 

Our 163 situations for teachers having been filled by 272 engage* 
ments, means that about two* thirds of our schools change teachers, 
•entailing an average loss of at least two weeks each, at the average 
wages of $7.25 per week, or a total of about $1,500; and yet cus- 
tom makes some people think that throwing away $1,500 is the 
thing to advocate and continue by changing teachers. 

SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

Three new school-houses have been erected; two are wooden 
buildings; the other is veneered with brick, is seated on the most 
improved plan, mounted with a fine bell, and is one of the very best 
school-houses in the county. It is located at Dekorra village, and 
I think district officers contemplating building would do well to 
examine it before deciding on a plan. 

INSTITUTES — ASSOCIATIONS. 

The teachers' institute held at Portage last spring was a success, 
as regards the amount and quality of the work accomplished; 140 
were in attendance. The pleasant and agreeable manner of the 
conductor, Prof. A. J. Hutton, won the good will and confidence of 
all present. 

Teachers' associations and meetings have been well patronized, 
and the teachers, with a few exceptions, have exhibited an earnest 
desire to advance the cause of education in the county. 



DOOR COUNTY. 
James Keogh, Jr., Superintendent. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Door county is made up of fourteen towns, thirteen towns being 
one long regular peninsula about sixty- five miles in length; and 
one, Washington, being an island separated from the main land by 
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a strait some six miles in width, known as * c Death's Door." There 
are forty-seven school-districts in the county, and 3,892 children of 
school age, with a population of about ten thousand inhabitants. 
Seven new, school-houses have been built in this county, within the 
past year; most of our school -houses are now comfortable and con- 
venient structures, and the out-buildings are generally in good 
repair. Comparatively few of the school-houses are supplied with- 
anything in the shape of apparatus, excepting a blackboard, which r 
I am happy to say, has come to be regarded as nearly as much of a 
necessity in the school room as a teacher; and I look forward to- 
the time, not far in the future, I believe, when a much more exten- 
sive apparatus will be regarded as a necessity, even in our smaller 
district schools. A few of the schools are being supplied witb 
maps, charts, and globes; but none are yet provided with all the 
appliances necessary to the successful prosecution of their work. 
Some improvement has been made in the schools of this county,, 
during the past year; and there appears to be a growing interest 
on the part of school officers and the better class of teachers, to- 
maintain profitable and efficient schools. 

EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

The examinations have been quite thorough, and show some 
advancement on the part of a large number of teachers; and the* 
teachers, as a class, are earnest, ambitious, and awake; and every 
effort made toward improvement has met with a hearty response 
from them. Eight public examinations hav« been held, during the 
past year; at these various examinations I have had 125 applicants,, 
and have granted 95 certificates; one first grade and 94 third grade. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A dozen or more districts have, during the past year, adopted a 
series of text-books, and by so doing the scholars are becoming 
better classified, and consequently more and better work is being 
done. Many of these districts purchase their books directly from 
the publishers, and either loan them to the pupils or sell them at 
cost. In those districts where the plan of free text-books has been 
adopted, it is working well. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOL. 

There is but one graded school in the county, and that is in the 

village of Sturgeon Bay, which school is also organized under the 

" free high school law," and has been ably conducted during the 

past two years by C. M. Smith, as principal, and three female 

assistants. 

institute. 

A pleasant and profitable teachers' institute was held at Stur- 
geon Bay the first week in September, conducted by W. A. Walker, 
Esq. The attendance was small, being only 32, owing to the fact 
that many of our teachers reside outside of the county; but the 
interest appeared to increase from day to day, and I believe much 
good was done; and a unanimous vote of thanks was given to our 
conductor on the last day of the session. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance at our schools has not, thus far, been all that^I 
could wish, and it is to be hoped that the compulsory law, passed 
at the last session of the legislature, will, at least, have a beneficial 
influence, and be in time the means of attaining that great and 
good end for which it was intended. 

VISITATIONS. 

*" During the past year, I have made one hundred visits to the 
schools under my charge, and have aimed to visit each, at least 
once during a term, correcting faults as far as possible, advising 
and aiding the teachers, and urging all to advance the highest in- 
terests of the schools, by a vigorous prosecution of their work. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I must say that I believe substantial progress is 
being made; that the sentiment of the great mass of the people is 
tending towards the employment of good teachers, and towards 
sustaining and encouraging every reasonable effort that has a ten- 
dency to elevate, purify, and refine the character of the children 
attending our schools, and to fit and prepare them to become use- 
ful and intelligent citizens. I am confident that difficulties will 
gradually disappear, and necessary changes that now receive very 
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little attention, willingly be made and vigorously sustained; and 
that our school system is destined to steadily improve until it shall 
fully accomplish, in the most satisfactory manner, all that we can 
desire it to do. 



FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 
Ed. McLoughlin, Superintendent. 

statistics. 

Number of children between the ages of 4 and 20 years 14,485 

Number of the same attending school 8 ,493 

Number of school-houses in the county 171 

Number of teachers required to teach the schools 190 

Number of visits made by the superintendent, during the year. . . . 320 

Average wages of male teachers per month $38 68 

Average wages of female teachers per month. . . . 1 21 85 

Cash value of school-houses 85,121 80 

Cash value of school sites 12, 340 00 

Total amount paid out, during the year 48, 652 17 

TEACHERS. 

Generally speaking, our teachers are in earnest. Many are en- 
thusiastic, inspiring their pupils to noble aims and purposes, and 
training them in the way of good and loyal citizenship. It is, in- 
deed, a supreme pleasure to see the true teacher at work, — how 
quietly, thinkingly, and effectively he prepares his pupils for the 
practical duties of life, and develops the attributes of strong char- 
acter and human happiness. 

There is not, there cannot be, a nobler calling than school-teach- 
ing, and I shall always feel an honest pride in reporting faithful 
work in the same from this county. We believe much of the en- 
thusiasm mentioned is natural, and we know much has been excited 
and directed by teachers' institutes. 

INSTITUTES. 

The two weeks' institute, held in Fond du Lac last spring, and 
conducted by Prof. Robert Graham, gave better satisfaction than 
any other ever held in this county. Where Prof. Graham is so 
well and favorably known, silent eulogy is his strongest praise. A 
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private institute was also held at Ripon this fall, and was well at- 
tended. The work done was similar to that of the regular insti- 
tutes. All present were active workers, and much good was 

accomplished. 

teachers 9 meetings. 

A series of teachers 9 meetings was maintained in four different 
parts of the county, during the winter and summer terms, with 
considerable interest and profit. The object of these is to supple- 
ment the work done at institutes, more fully discuss methods, and 
become acquainted with the actual facts and experiences of school 
life. No long papers are read, nor an inexhaustible supply of 
theories offered, but schools are laid bare, and the stern realities 
therein battled with. These meetings are largely attended, and 
much good work has been the result. There is a class of teachers 
that never attend institutes or monthly meetings, and that is the 
class most needing instruction and professional improvement. The 
sooner such persons are denied the rights and privileges accorded' 
to teachers the better. They can present no valid reason for non- 
attendance, and should be rewarded according to merit. As an in- 
ducement, we offered to raise the examination standing ten per 
cent., on a scale of one hundred, for regular attendance at either 

and with fair effect. 

examinations. 

During the year, 429 were examined, and 276 licensed. Of these, 
2 received first grade, 26 second grade, and 248 third grade certifi- 
cates. Of the latter, 66 received limited, or six months certificates, 
leaving 210 available teachers in the county — 190 are required to 
teach the schools, leaving a surplus of 20. In examinations, we 
always combine the written and oral methods. We have sought to 
make our questions plain, practical, and comprehensive; and hold 
applicants responsible for the face value of their papers. We aim 
to determine the applicant's power of original thought and appli- 
cation, these being quite essential to successful teaching. When 
teachers become independent thinkers, and do not rely for all they 
think and do on text-books, we may look . for progress. We look 
to our schools to furnish that practical knowledge which prepares 
6— St. Supt. 
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pupils for the active duties of life, and unless teachers are able ta 
solve practical problems and answer practical questions, we look in 
vain. We have persistently refused certificates to those under 
seventeen years of age, and would renew our suggestion of last 
year, fixing the minimum age of applicants. 

ATTENDANCE AND EXPENDITURES. 

The per cent, of attendance, and the total expenditures for school 
purposes, are about the same as last year. While we do not believe 
the expenditures too great, we do believe a considerable portion is 
misapplied. Our financial report would indicate that our schools 
are well supplied with needful apparatus, but knowledge from 
actual observation contradicts the indication. School- districts,, 
however, are not always to blame. They say, " It is folly to make 
expensive purchases, when teachers cannot or will not use such* 
apparatus." But there is a marked improvement in this; teach- 
ers more and more appreciate the value of maps, globes, etc., and 
institutes and associations discuss and urge their use. Would it 
not be well for superintendents to make the ability to use these a 
test of competency? Some money is spent for other purposes that 
could be better applied to the above, or to teachers' services. The 
policy of reducing teachers' wages is a wrong and very unjust one. 
It forces the best talent into more remunerative employments, and 
leaves the schools in the hands of young, inexperienced, and in- 
competent persons. This is a dangerous course. It degrades the 
profession, prevents growth, and ruins the schools. Teachers should 
be paid according to their ability, and in proportion to their pre- 
vious training or preparation ; but so long as cheapness is the only 
qualification, and unskilled labor sought for, the tide will be against 
us, and schools and school education will be wrecked on the shoals- 
of a narrow minded and selfish economy. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The school-houses generally are in good condition, but many are 
poorly ventilated and improperly located. Much has been done, 
during the year, to make them comfortable and healthy. It is 
known, among intelligent parents and patrons, that many diseases 
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are contracted in the school room, and that teachers and pupils 
alike suffer inconveniences and even hardships, and they are mak- 
ing endeavors to remedy existing faults and short-comings. Intel- 
ligence will triumph, and soon we hope to see the sanitary as well 
as other conditions of our schools greatly improved. 

SCHOOL YEAR AND PERMANENCY. 

Many districts have divided the school year into three terms of 
three months each. This is a wise provision, affording more time 
and better opportunities to all pupils. Several districts also hire 
teachers for a year, which is a long step in the right direction. It 
avoids a loss of time which inevitably follows frequent changes. 
The teacher's tenure of office should be secured by some well fixed 
rule, that, so long as he is loyal to duty, faithful in service, and 
capable of exercising the functions of a discreet instructor, he 
should be retained in the public service permanently against the 
ordinary accidents and influences incident to official and political 
changes. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

Seventy districts have adopted a list of text-books; 32 use only 

those adopted, 16 purchase, three loan, and eleven sell them to the 

pupils. The county has been quite thoroughly canvassed by book 

agents, but few districts escaping their proverbial smiles and 

benevolent offers. • 

teachers' reports. 

Owing to the numerous and frequent changes of teachers, there 
is a great loss of time at the beginning of each term. If teachers 
would, without fear of criticism, compare work with one another, 
and form acquaintances through one another with different schools, 
these changes would not be of such material consequence. We 
believe reports are valuable in this connection, and suggest the 
following, used by some of our teachers, for consideration. Each 
teacher is to be provided with a blank book, to be delivered to the 
clerk at the close of the term or year, and, by him, given to the in- 
coming teacher. It contains the following items: 

1. Programme of daily recitations. 
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2. Record of lessons assigned the last day for the first day of 
ensuing term. 

3. Progress of each pupil in each branch studied during the 
term. 

4. Habits of study of each pupil. 

5. Morals of each pupil. 

Such, or some similar record will acquaint the new teacher with 
the work of the preceding term, the morals, habits, and attain- 
ments of each pupil; and, if obtained and examined several days 
before the term commences, it will give an impetus and character 
to the first week or two of school not otherwise secured. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

We are sorry electors do not always select the best persons for 
school officers. Sometimes they are young men whose only quali- 
fication is residence, and sometimes old men who, their familes 
once educated, have lost all interest in school matters save the one 
of adding insult to injury by offering penurious pennies to deserv- 
ing applicants. Electors should see that none but truly interested 
and intelligent persons are entrusted with the care of their schools 
and the education of their children. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

We again allude, with pleasure, to the normal schools. While, 
in the pioneer stage of life, they majj not be doing a wholly legi- 
timate work, yet their value, even now, cannot be estimated. The 
methods of study/ and the consequent mental habits formed by 
students in those schools, during a few terms, are of more value in 
forming the character of district schools, and giving them tone 
and stability than all the knowledge gained during the brief period 
in any other institution. During the past year, Fond du Lac county 
had 62 students at the Oshkosh Normal school. Those now teach- 
ing who have had normal training, are in the foremost ranks, occu- 
pying the best positions, doing the best work, and are fast driving 
to the wall those of limited views, consequent self satisfaction, and 
old fogies of other days. Thi3 special preparation is no less a 
prized privilege than a paramount duty, and we are glad to see a 
strong and healthy public sentiment growing in its favor. 
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HIGH PBESSUBE. 

There is a false opinion among many parents that, unless their 
children are hurried from book to book, unless they jump from 
lower to higher, teachers are not properly discharging their duties. 
Some teachers entertain the same opinion. They think pupils 
must go on at a high rate of speed, and carry on a long train of 
studies as a mark of superior ability, never thinking that overtax- 
ing the delicate faculties in process of development tends to 
nervous prostration and perhaps a long life of untold miseries. We 
have always advised teachers of these dangers and consulted mod- 
eration on the part of parents whenever opportune. What we need 
is philosophical and thorough work rather then transient display. 

Too many schools adopt this l< cramming " process, this unwise 
stimulation, making pupils conceited all the forenoon of their lives 
and stupid all the afternoon. " The vigor and freshness, which 
should have been stored up for the purposes of the hard struggle 
for existence in practical life, have been washed out of the pupils 
by precocious mental debauchery, by book gluttony, and lesson 
bibbing." 

CONCLUSION. 

It is not enough for us to feel an interest in education, we must 
show it. We must not only talk and write, but we must act. We 
must be positive workers, such as encourage, sustain, support, and 
give life to the cause. We must exert an animating influence, 
glory in an intelligent people, and be enlivened by an intense and 
visible sympathy. Pupils should be educated for themselves, for 
society, and for the state. Our schools should be well organized, 
well conducted, well supervised, and the most practical'. The ob- 
ject of an education should be constantly in mind, and the pursuit 
of that object uncompromising and unwearying. This educa- 
tion should be liberal, loyal, and self-sacrificing; teachers true and 
trained, of broad views, and original and independent thought and 
action. Success always attends a good cause, and to ours we in- 
vite and beseech the patronage and support of all good citizens. 
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GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 

A. W. Millard, Superintendent. 

I herewith respectfully submit to you a brief " special report " 
of the number, condition, prospects, and wants of the schools of 
Green Lake County, which I was not able to give in my annual 
statement to your office for want of time to prepare the same. 
This report will embrace general facts for the two years during 
which I had charge of the schools. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of districts, exclusive of Berlin city, which 
have maintained school five or more months, is sixty-nine. One 
district has been annihilated, owing to the small attendance of last 
year, and another set out of my jurisdiction into Waushara County. 
In my annual report, sixty-nine were reported, which is the present 
number of schools. In these schools seventy-five teachers are 
employed. There are six schools each of two departments, namely: 
Dartford, Princeton, Marquette, Kingston, Manchester, and Marke- 
san. All of these schools have been in charge of efficient and 
experienced teachers, and have done good service in fitting teach- 
ers for their profession. The number of children between the ages 
of four and twenty is 4,280. About sixty-three per cent, of this 
number have attended school, leaving thirty-seven per cent, who 
either have had no school privileges, or have made no improvement 
of the opportunities for an education presented to them. In locali- 
ties where the population is generally of foreign birth, we find this 
falling off in school attendance. 

THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

It is hoped that the late compulsory law may have a salutary 
effect, and bring into our schools those who heretofore have been 
careless and negligent. Our county papers have given the law 
general publication, and, undoubtedly, by this means, have brought 
its existence to the knowledge of all. The condition of our schools, 
on the whole, is encouraging. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Some of our school-houses are not suitable for the purposes for 
which they are used, being old and dilapidated, open, leaky, dark, 
and uncomfortable, exposing the health of both teacher and pupil. 
But I am glad to report that some of these have given place to 
new and convenient buildings, while others are being reseated, 
provided with new desks, and otherwise improved. 

TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES — u PERMITS." 

While it may be a fact that a few of our teachers are interested 
in their schools only so far as their wages are concerned, or follow 
teaching because no pther business presents itself, yet, I believe a 
a great majority of them are intelligent, industrious, interested in 
their work, and are using every means to perfect themselves in 
their profession. Children who are unfortunately placed under 
the care of the former class, demand our sympathy. 

Would-be teachers are very plenty. During the summer months 
a perfect mania exists to " keep school." On account of the 
age, judgment, inaptitude to teach, and many other reasons not 
necessary to enumerate here, it has been necessary to stand guard- 
ian between such aspirants and the common~schools. The u kitch- 
ens " were entirely destitute of aid, but the influx for " permits " 
is without parallel. At my first examination, seventy-seven ap- 
plied, and forty-five were given certificates, many of them for a 
term only. Since that time up to October 1, 1879, one hundred 
and ninety-one applied, and one hundred and twenty-four passed. 
I have tried to impress all those who aspire to the teacher's pro- 
fession, without discouraging any intentionally, that there is no 
" glory " in the simple fact of being able to find a " cheap " school, 
hearing poor lessons, and going home without^developing an idea 
or thought in either pupil or teacher. 

Some district boards demand, I am sorry to say, poor teachers. 
They are not willing to pay competent teachers for their services. 
Hence, I am frequently importuned by men who ought better to 
understand the interests of the rising generation and have their in- 
terests more at heart, to grant licenses, permits, etc., to some sis- 
ter, cousin, or aunt, " because she is poor, children young, school 
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house poor, and but little interest in the school;" virtually imply- 
ing that our public school money is a charity fund to be used for 
the support of indigent teachers. I am glad, however, that these 
cases are becoming less frequent. There is evidently a growing 
appreciation of the benefits of good schools and qualified teachers 
among the intelligent portion of our citizens. 

VISITATIONS. 

I have visited all the schools in my district, at least twice during 
the year, a great number of them twice each term, and some three 
times each term. I find these visits of great benefit to me in de- 
termining the work done by the teachers. In these visits, I have 
praised what was commendable and discountenanced what seemed 
to lead to bad results. 

INSTITUTES. 

During the two years, three institutes have been held. The first 
held at Kingston, commencing September 2, 1878, and continuing 
six weeks, with an enrollment of 79. The last two weeks, Prof. 
A. Salisbury had charge of the class and did valuable service. The 
second, held at Princeton, commencing April 14, and continuing 
two weeks, conducted principally by Prof. R. Graham, with an 
enrollment of fifty-two. The teachers were all highly pleased with 
the services of Prof. Graham. The attendance was not so large as it 
would have been, had it not been that many of the summer schools 
had commenced. The third, held at Markesan, commencing the 
25th of August, and continuing six weeks, with one hundred and 
six enrolled, was conducted wholly by myself. 

In each of these institutes the instruction was practical, sucb 
as teachers could utilize in their school work. The effects of 
these institutes are already developing in better qualified teachers 
and better schools. 

HINDRANCES. 

Perhaps, the greatest hindrance to the progress of our schools is 
tardiness and non-attendence. Teachers are sometimes in the fault; 
parents, usually. If parents would only consider that one day's 
school costs as much as one term, and that tardiness and idleness 
beget habits of laziness and shiftlessness, it would seem as if they 
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would do all they could to remove this bane of our common 
schools. When these two evils are eradicated, one grand step will 
be taken toward progress. While defects exist here, and many 
things that impede our progress, we think our teachers, as a class, 
are as earnest and successful as in other parts of the state. I have 
not wholly failed in my endeavors to raise the standard in this 
county. It became absolutely necessary to do so. Enemies are 
made by so doing; grumblers expose themselves to their bad cause; 
unsuccessful candidates declare their wisdom by proxy (through 
the ballot), and the only consolation left for us, poor superintend- 
ents, is the consciousness of having done our duty. 



IOWA COUNTY. 
W. A. Jones, Superintendent. 

On the whole, I think the cause of education is advancing in the 
county. This is shown more especially in the interest the teachers 
seem to take in their work, and the support they are receiving 
from parents. Of course, wages are not so high as in former years, 
but no lower than other things in comparison, and there seems to 
be a growing sentiment in favor of employing the best teachers 
without regard to wages. 

I am especially proud of our institute, as I think it was the most 
successful held in this county, both in numbers and the interest 
felt in the work, which sometimes amounted to almost enthusiasm. 

I think, as far as Iowa county is concerned, that our annual in- 
stitute does more toward arousing an interest in the school, than 
any other one thing. Not only teachers, but citizens generally, 
look forward with a great deal of interest to our annual institute. 
During the institute held at Dodgeville, the room was generally 
filled with persons that took no active part in the exercises, and 
were not directly connected with the schools as teachers and 
officers. In my regular visits, I can also see plainly their good 
effect, in the methods employed in teaching the different branches. 
This is more noticeable in those old teachers that have never had 
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the benefit of " normal training." Of course, the attempt to adopt 
41 normal methods" is not always successful; but the very effort to 
adopt them has a beneficial influence on both teacher and school, 
as in the effort they obtain ideas they did not have before. 



MARATHON COUNTY. 
Thos. Greene, Superintendent. 

With another year's observations and experience, I take pleasure 
in reporting that the schools of this county, in general, are in good 
condition, being well and ably conducted by clever teachers, who 
are doing a good work in training the youth of our county. 

The standard of qualification for certificates was raised two years 
ago, with good results. The average attainment of scholarship of 
the applicants for certificates is greatly in advance of that of last 
year. Teachers have learned to look upon the public examinations 
as thorough tests of scholarship, and to feel that it requires special 
preparation to secure positions as teachers. 

I have introduced in the public schools of the county, the "course 
of study for elementary schools." The pupils were pleased, and 
greatly excited. The attention of the teachers has been directed 
to the important duty of ventilating their school-houses. Seven 
school-houses have been built during the past year. 

The teachers' institute held in Wausau, last September, under the 
management of Prof. H. Barns, gave a new and vigorous move- 
ment in educational matters. 



MARQUETTE COUNTY. 

R. G. O'Connor, Superintendent. 

progress. 

I am happy to report to you that the condition of the public 
schools in this county, as a whole, is prosperous. While there is a 
manifest lack of interest on the part of many, and even of some 
school officers, still there is shown an increasing desire to improve 
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the condition of oar schools. This is manifest in seeking the 
services of teachers of better scholarship and greater experience; 
also, in making liberal provisions for school supplies. 

ATTENDANCE. 

About sixty-five per cent, of the children of ^chool age attend school 
in this county. This is an increase of about five per cent, on last 
year's attendance. The compulsory law will bring our per cent, of 
attendance considerably higher, as they are making preparations 
in some districts for better accommodations for their children to 
attend school. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The number of applicants for the year ending August 31, is 
three hundred and thirteen. Of these, one hundred and twenty 
received certificates; two of the first, fourteen of the second, and 
ninety-six of the third grade. Of this number thirty-six received 
limited certificates on account of failure in some branches, a 
majority of whom taught one term, satisfying their patrons. Some 
of these have attended examination again this fall, and received 
full time certificates. To draw the division line of qualifications 
where so few have an abiding interest in the work, or a thorough 
comprehension of the subjects taught, is very difficult, and mistakes 
are liable to be made. I find those not qualified in knowledge who 
possess that character of mind that enables them to perform the 
duties better sometimes than those of superior acquirements. 

SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

School-houses have been erected as follows: In the town of 
Moundville, a large frame building, well seated with patent im- 
proved seats, and provided with sufficient blackboards, and well 
adapted to the wants of the district; in the towns of Montello and 
Mecan two new districts have been formed and school-houses built. 
School-houses have been repaired in the following towns: West- 
field, Harris, Buffalo, and Montello. 

INSTITUTE. 

An institute of three weeks' duration was held at Westfield, be- 
ginning August 25, 1879. It was ably conducted by Profs. Henry 
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Jane and C. A. Burlew. The attendance was larger than that of 
any other institute ever held in the county, there being eighty-six 
members enrolled and a daily attendance of seventy-six. That it 
has been a means of great good to the teachers'of ,the county, in 
arousing them to greater activity — to renewed exertions to better 
qualify themselves for their all important work, and that it will long 
be remembered by all who attended as a most profitable and pleas- 
ant gathering, cannot be doubted. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The free high school at Montello is well attended, and the effect 
of it can be seen in many of the county schools already. It is 
supplying a want long felt in the educational interest of this county. 
Students now have an opportunity of receiving competent instruc- 
tion in higher English branches, and may prepare for admission to 
the classical course at the University. 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED. 

Much work still needs to be done by teachers, school officers, 
and others, to bring our schools up to the high standard to which 
they should attain. From the work already accomplished, we feel 
that there is no cause for discouragement; but that there are new 
incentives for increased activity and continued labor for the further 
improvement of the schools of our land. 



OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 

Patrick Flanagan, Superintendent. 

The facilities for common school instruction in this county, dur- 
ing the past six years, have materially changed, despite the hard 
times with which the people have had to contend. There are now 
113 school-houses instead of seventy- eight, with an aggregate valu- 
ation of $39,740 against $23,980, and with apparatus amounting to 
$3,140 instead of $1,321. The whole number of teachers needed 
to teach the schools, is 121 against 70, six years ago. Fourteen 
teachers in commission six years ago, are still in the service, and 
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have taught quite constantly during this time. Of these three are 
males and eleven females. As a further evidence of progress, I 
would instance the building of new and comfortable school-houses 
in nearly every town in the county; the many efforts to provide for 
the regular attendance of the children, even before the compulsory 
law came into force; more visits by officers and parents; frequent 
inquiries concerning the qualifications and success of teachers, be- 
fore hiring them; a higher appreciation of the services of live 
teachers, and a better comprehension of the theory of teaching, 
with more thorough work on the part of nearly all engaged; and 
last but not least, the establishment of a teachers' library, though 
it is small. The library consists of about one hundred volumes, 
all of which were purchased by the teachers. We expected some 
help from the county board, but thus far we have received nothing, 
only magnificent promises. But it is hoped that these promises 
will be redeemed at their next meeting. 

LIBBAEY ASSOCIATION". 

We have a Library Association, whose work is carried on under 
the following constitution: 

AET. I. NAME. 

This Society shall be known as the Outagamie County Teachers' 
Library Association. 

AST. II. MEMBEE8HIP. 

Any person upon the payment of three dollars, shall be consid- 
ered a member of this Association. 

AET. III. OPPICEES. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be ex-officio Pres- 
ident, the County Superintendent, a Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian. 

Sec. 2. The officers of this Association shall constitute the Exec- 
utive Committee, and all except the President shall hold their 
office for the term of one year. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any 
vacancy that may occur, purchase books and necessary articles at 
theirdiscretion, when the money is on hand or they have been so in- 
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structed by tbe Association, appoint a place to hold the regular 
meetings of the Association, and audit the semi-annual report of 
the Treasurer. 

ART. IV. SPECIAL DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Association, and perform such other duties as usually devolve upon 
such officers. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall perform the duties of the 
the President in his absence or inability to act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
all the meetings, notify each member of special meetings, and 
keep a record of the number of books in the library and their 
names. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall collect the membership fees, dues, 
and fines, issue receipts for such, and report at each semi-annual 
meeting. He shall not expend any money except by order of the 
Association or the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Librarian shall have charge of the library, hold his> 
office in the city of Appleton, and report the condition of the library 
semi-annually. He shall let no books except to members applying* 
personally or by written order. 

AET. V. MEETINGS. 

Sec. 1. The regular meetings shall be held on the first Saturday 
in June and December of each year. At the June meeting the 
officers shall be elected. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the President, or by 
•written request of five members. 

AET. VI. DUES AND PINES. 

Sec. 1. Each member shall pay a semi-annual fee of twenty-five 
cents. 

Sec. 2. Any member holding a book for more than eight weeks 
shall pay a fine of ten cents for each additional week. 

Sec. 3. Any member who shall lose or injure any book belong- 
ing to the Association, shall pay to the Librarian the cost price of 
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the book, or on refusal shall forfeit his membership. All fines paid 
to the Librarian shall be delivered to the Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. If the Librarian can not account for all the books placed 
in his charge, he shall be responsible for the missing ones. 

art. VII, QUORUM. 

Six members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business at any meeting of the Association. 

ART. VIII. SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION. 

Any member neglecting to pay his dues or fines for six months 
shall be suspended by the Executive Committee until paid; and if 
not paid before the regular meeting of the Association, the delin- 
quent may be expelled by a two -thirds vote of the members present. 

INSTITUTE. 

A teachers' institute of two weeks' duration was held in Apple- 
ton, last March, conducted by Prof. J. Q. Emery. About one hundred 
teachers were in attendance. This was the first institute con- 
ducted by Prof. Emery in this county. His thorough scholarship, 
his pertinent illustrations of the work, his practical knowledge of 
a teacher's requirements and duties, and his genial manner, won 
him many friends. State Superintendent Whitford rendered ua 
very efficient aid by remaining in the institute the most of two 
days. The evening he was in town, he delivered a very able and 
instructive lecture to the teachers and the citizens of Appleton, in 
the chapel of the Lawrence University. Dr. J. T. Reeve, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, and his able assistant, Prof. 
Thomas W. Chittenden, occupied a portion of each day in lectur- 
ing on the sanitary requirements of the school 3 and the manner of 
preserving the health of the pupils. The lectures of these gentle- 
men were very interesting and instructive. 

VISITATIONS. 

During the year, I made 214 different visits, reaching nearly all 
the schools twice. The very short time I could give to each 
school, on account of the large number to be visited, has, in a great 
measure, lessened the good which might otherwise have been done 
It may be proper to suggest that our schools could be made more 
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efficient, if each town should be required to elect an officer whose 
duty it should be to look after and visit the schools in his town. 
Many schools are badly managed, and the money squandered which 
is paid for their support, for want of a more vigilant oversight than 
it is possible for the county superintendent to give. In order to 
learn much about a teacher's method and management, and about 
the school, the superintendent should make two visits, at least, 
during each term, and remain in the school at each visit a whole 
day, that he may learn how all the branches are taught, and what 
the order is, and much else. All this cannot be thoroughly and 
well done by the county superintendent under the present system. 
Frequently he does not know their condition till near their close, 
when it is impossible to apply any remedy. The " Township Sys- 
tem," if it could be secured, would best meet this difficulty; but if 
it cannot, may it not be reached in some other way? 

conclusion. 

As I am not a candidate for re-election, some one else will take 
charge of the schools of this county the first of January next. I 
trust that under his administration, whoever he may be, the schools 
will continue to advance and improve. I have, during my term of 
office, endeavored to discharge the duties devolved on me, faith- 
fully and impartially, irrespective of party, politics, creed, or nation- 
ality; and I think to the satisfaction of a great majority of the 
people. There are, of course, those dissatisfied ones who, failing 
to secure certificates or favors for themselves or friends, attribute 
their failure to other than the real causes. 

I cannot close this report without acknowledging my obligations 
to the present State Superintendent, Hon. William C. Whitford, 
for his ever friendly advice and assistance; also, to those district 
boards with whom I have had dealings, for their uniform courtesy 
and readiness to co-operate in any measure looking to the improve- 
ment and welfare of the schools; likewise to the people in the 
places which I have visited, for their many acts of courtesy and 
kindness. I trust that the present friendly relations many be con- 
tinued to my successor, and that the prospective condition of the 
schools in this county may be fully realized. 
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OZAUKEE COUNTY. 

Adolph Heidkamp, Superintendent. 

improvement — the institutes. 

I am convinced that the schools of this county have under- 
gone a change for the better during the last three years, and that 
the prospects for continued improvement are good. Many inefficient 
teachers have been induced to seek other fields of labor, and school 
hoys and girls have been persuaded that even school keeping re- 
quires some maturity of mind and stability of character. 

The improved condition of our schools is largely due to the 
annual institutes which we have enjoyed for three years. More 
than 75 per cent, of those now teaching in this county, attended 
the institute held at Port Washington last August, The teachers 
were inspired with a desire for improvement, and have assisted in 
arousing an educational spirit throughout the county. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION — LIBRARY. 

Our Teachers' Association has been an important factor in the 
advance that has been made. It has had a continuous existence 
since September, 1877, and we are proud of its success. Our 
county being small, we need but one association, and that meets 
the last Saturday of each school month. These meetings here have 
been well attended, both by teachers and others interested. The 
exercises have been of a miscellaneous character, consisting of 
music, essays, declamations, readings, discussions, and class exer- 
cises. The latter have proved especially interesting. Prof. S. A. 
Hooper, of the Port Washington school, and Prof. Charles Lau, of 
the Oedarburg school, have charge of this work, and have assigned 
lessons and developed them in a manner not intended to impart 
mere ideas, but to show connections and explain how similar lessons 
-can be conducted. Mr. Hooper, during the last four months, has 
been at work upon " The Noun in a Sentence," and Mr. Lau 
takes, from month to month, some subject in Arithmetic. The 
lessons assigned are pretty well prepared by the members of the 
7 — St. Supt. 
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Association, and we believe much good has resulted from these 
class exercises. 

The class of teachers who will not attend institutes, are never 
found at teachers' meetings. Our hope is that their number may 
continue to diminish. In order that school officers and the public 
generally may know who attend our meetings, we cause the names 
of all in attendance, each month, to be published in all of the 
county papers. Since this plan was adopted our attendance has 
increased. I believe that teachers' associations, with capable 
men to go ahead and conduct the class exercises, with lessons prop- 
erly assigned, can be made an important element in the work of 
school improvement. 

Our Association owns a library of 120 volumes, comprising the 
standard works on teaching and kindred subjects, and a well selected 
list of miscellaneous books. The books are extensively read, and 
aside from the natural benefit of a library, ours serves both as a 
means for holding our society together and as an incentive to teach- 
ers to attend the meetings. The library is constantly increasing 
by a fund raised by initiations, taxes, and fines. 

THE TEACHERS — SCHOOL TERMS. 

The constant change of teachers, about which so much complaint 
is made is many counties, I am glad to say, does not trouble us 
very much. We have eight teachers, all of whom have taught more 
than ten years in the same schools in which they are now employed, 
and several who have taught more than twenty-five years in the 
county. You will observe by my statistical report that, while sixty- 
nine teachers are required to teach the schools, only seventy-four 
different persons were employed during the year. At least sixty 
per cent, of those now teaching were employed in the same schools 
the year previous. 

The division of the school year into two terms — summer and 
winter — is almost unknown in this county. Only three public 
schools in the whole county were in session last July and August. 
About one half of the districts maintain school eight months, com- 
mencing about the middle of September and closing in April. 

Several of our teachers have received their preparation for school 
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work in the normal schools of Europe, and are professional teach- 
ers. Many of their plans and methods, although very dissimilar to 
the New England type of school, are profitably engrafted upon 
our public schools. They pay much attention to order and neat- 
ness in pupils' work, but are lacking in the machine order of the 
school room, which is the grand desideratum of too many. 

The Whitewater Normal School is making its influence felt in 
this county, through the well trained young men it has given us, 
during the last few years. These young men show careful training; 
but what is better than that, they are imbued with a love for their 
work, which goes far toward making the useful teacher. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

We feel that the educational outlook in Ozaukee is, on the whole, 
encouraging. To those of us who know what our schools were 
fifteen years ago, the contrast with the present permits a little 
honest exultation. In many respects, our schools are not up to the 
standard, but we know they are improving. In a county like this, 
with such a mixed population, having such various opinions, be- 
liefs, and prejudices, time must be the chief element in a perman- 
ent reform. 



PEPIN COUNTY. 

J. H. Rounds, Superintendent. 

In addition to my annual report, I wish to write something in re- 
lation to the popular educational work of our county. While the 
annual report gives statistics, it does not impress one with the life 
and spirit that prompt the action. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

There are forty schools in the county besides the two free high 
schools. Sixty-two certificates were issued, and sixty-four different 
persons were employed to teach during some part of the school 
year. _ That the number of teachers employed is greater than the 
number of certificates issued, may be accounted for from the fact 
that a few hold first grade certificates, which are good for two years. 
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The supply of teachers is but little more than the demand. A new 
district has been organized and school-house built, in the town of 
Waterville, making thirty- seven school-houses in the county. 

A change of teachers has, this fall, been made in both of our free 
high schools. Mr. Wm. E. Barker has charge of the school at 
Pepin, and Mr. Frank H. Plumb is the teacher in the Durand school. 
These men are good earnest workers, and command the respect and 
esteem of their students. Their schools are alive and doing good 
work. They are an important factor in the educational work of 
this county. 

INSTITUTE. 

We held a two weeks' institute in August, conducted by B. M. 
Reynolds and J. H. Gould. Fifty-six members were enrolled. It 
was the largest and most enthusiastic institute ever held here. 
For a real genuine educatiotial " revival," give us the teachers' in- 
stitute. We had the institute, and " a season of rejoicing too." 
Visitors were in attendance most of the time, many of them seeming 
to be nearly as much interested in the work as the teachers them- 
selves. 

The conductors followed the syllabus in their institute work. 
Quite an important feature of the institute was the query box, con- 
ducted by Prof. Reynolds; the questions being such as to call forth 
answers and remarks from the Professor, that were useful, entertain- 
ing, and instructive. Prof. Reynolds spoke quite pointedly of the 
importance of teachers taking and reading some educational paper. 
He presented the claims and merits of the Journal of Education, 
resulting in several new subscriptions for that paper. During the 
institute, a teachers' county association was organized, and the 
association holds meetings once in two weeks, alternately in Pepin 
and Durand. 

The afternoon of the last day of the institute was set apart by the 
conductors, to be occupied as a kind of " love feast" or u covenant 
meeting," and conductors, teachers, and citizens spoke on topics 
relating to our educational interests. I believe in teachers' insti- 
tutes, and I want them recognized as a necessary auxiliary in carry- 
ing on the work of popular education. 
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PIERCE COUNTY. 
H. S. Baker, Superintendent. 

progress. 

The point which has been urged with the most persistency, dur- 
ing the past year, viz.: the grading of schools, has been carried to 
a large extent. Reading has been made the basis of classification, 
and there are comparatively few teachers who have not seated their 
pupils by grades or sections, and endeavored to have those who 
were together in one branch, together in all. The manner of recita- 
tion, in consequence of this movement, has been changed. The 
classes recite in position, merely rising in place when called, in- 
stead of consuming time by coming to the front seats for recitation. 
The advantages of this I need not urge. They are apparent to all. 
When all schools are graded, and the classes consequently reduced, 
the progress will be nearly doubled. Teachers have generally 
taken very kindly to this improvement. Recent presentations of 
this topic at associations, have made the subject clear to some who 
will use, during the winter schools, the knowledge thus gained. In 
connection with this, a " study programme " has been urged, and 
adopted by some, with also a recitation programme. 

hindrances. 

The partial failure of the wheat crop for two years, and the lack 
of snow for two winters, preventing the export of wood, have caused 
many localities to suffer severely from financial embarrassment. 
Thus, there has been some excuse for economy of the strictest kind 
in school management. Teachers' wages have been kept down, 
and the school year made brief. It was not in the power of any- 
one to overcome this misfortune. The number of teachers receiv- 
ing certificates, has been reduced to a number, below which I do 
not deem it best to go. There is a reaction, it seems to me, now 
noticeable, and favorable financial conditions will cause an upward 
movement in teachers' wages. There are many districts that are 
adopting the plan of having a fall term of school, and some are 
lengthening the winter or summer terms, by a month. The out- 
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look is encouraging, and it is certainly to be hoped that a favorable 
winter and a good harvest in 1880, will make it possible to do what 
people are willing to undertake, as soon as possible. There will 
also be many new school-houses erected, with the advent of pros- 
perity. Another hindrance is the belief among a certain class, that 
the labor of a county superintendent is productive of no good, and 
that the office should be abolished. But this idea is gradually 
dying out. 

OPTIONAL BRANCHES. 

The subjects of music, drawing, history, and hygiene, so improp- 
erly, it seems to me, left off the list of obligatory studies, are fairly 
represented in our schools. Nearly every teacher has given some 
attention to one or more of them. Hygiene' I have especially 
urged, and with success. Botany, in the summer term, has proved 
a stimulus to pupils, and given the needed drill to the perceptives, 
so essential in primary schools, and to that class of children which 
fills our schools in the summer. The history of manufactures, both 
in Europe and America, proves that the states which give most 
instruction to the citizens and children in pratical drawing, drive 
others from the markets in a short time. Until we make drawing 
a study, we shall buy from Massachusetts, at two prices, what we 
ought to make at home. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE AND MEETINGS. 

The interest among teachers, in educational literature, both books 
and periodicals, continues to increase. There are few who do not 
read one or more professional journals. The interest in associa- 
tions is unabated, and to the suggestive presentation of to*pics 3 at 
these meetings, I ascribe the desire to read more upon the topics 
touched. Hence an educational paper is taken. 

METHODS. 

The plan of teaching geography has been improved, during the 
year. Now nearly all begin the study at home, and thus the child 
is enabled to comprehend the ideas first presented, and use them as 
units of measurement in the consideration of subjects and coun- 
tries which he cannot see. The plan so common years ago, of 
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teaching tbe seven year old child the " world," tropics, etc., and 
these merely as a memory exercise, is abandoned, and the school- 
house, grounds, districts, etc., now receive the first attention. 
Farther, he is taught that the physical determines the political; 
and that the former is the cause, the latter the effect. He is led 
to be interested in reasoning. In reading, the hand assists. Print- 
ing and writing form a part of the work in primary reading. In 
primary arithmetic, written work is no longer ignored. If pupils 
mutt leave school at twelve years of age, our study should be to 
use methods that will make the most of time. If the " word 
method" saves six months of a child's time, to have secured its 
adoption is a gain. Grammar is largely practical. The theory in 
our schools, where the pupils leave so young, should be subordin- 
ated to teaching the correct use of language, written and spoken. 
History is taught less systematically than other branches. Consti- 
tutions occupy an unimportant place in schools. Few teachers can 
do justice to that branch. 

CHANGES NEEDED. 

The levying of a state school tax, often urged in the pages of 
the report from your office, by superintendents, both county and 
state, would be a boon of rare value to at least one half of Pierce 
county. I hope the subject will be brought before the legislature 
of 1880. 

There are some disinterested individuals who talk to the people 
about the burden of the county superintendent's office upon the 
tax payers, and they are not at all in the St. Croix Valley. If paid 
equally by each person, it would cost the population of Pierce 
county nearly five cents per capita. In my judgment, Pierce 
county should be divided into two superintendent districts. Each 
district would embrace nearly ten thousand inhabitants, and each 
superintendent would have the supervision of about sixty teachers. 
He could then do good work. If the tax paid by each house- 
holder was by that means increased, so that he paid even twenty- 
five cents per year for the support of this office, I believe the 
investment would be a good one. In some older and more im- 
proved counties, a man may possibly properly supervise schools 
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employing 120 teachers. He cannot in Pierce. How many cities, 
where the schools are not far separated, employ a superintendent 
for less than 120 teachers? 

Physiology and hygiene should be placed in the list of third 
grade studies; also free hand, industrial drawing. Other states 
have done so; Wisconsin is, in some respects, ahead of older states. 
Why not be superior in another? What man whose opinions are 
respected by educators, ever denounced these studies as infe- 
rior in disciplinary value or " practical use," to constitutions or 
history? The school codes of California and Massachusetts could 
be studied with profit by the friends of education in Wisconsin. 

The free high school law does not seem to meet the wants of 
pupils who desire an academical education, because the schools are 
too few in number. There should be some provision made, where- 
by the inhabitants of every town of any size could give their chil- 
dren the same advantages that cities provide in their grammar and 
high schools; that eastern states furnish through the academies, 
private, denominational, and endowed. There is a " missing link " 
in our system, at this point. If the free high school law was made 
obligatory upon towns of fair size and population, it would prob- 
ably meet the want. Pierce county has students at Beloit, Madi- 
son, Minneapolis, Northfield, and Milton, receiving instruction of 
no higher grade, in many cases, than they should be able to obtain 
in a free high school at home, with less expense. 



PRICE COUNTY. 
J. D. Wyatt, Superintendent. 

Perhaps, a special report from the county in the vast wilderness 
may not be out of place, yet I cannot deal to any extent in statis- 
tics, nor elaborate upon our system of high schools, as these things- 
belong to older and better developed counties; therefore, I shall be 
obliged to confine myself to simple district schools, newly organ- 
ized, and which, as yet, are but crudely developed. 

Teachers who have always taught in older districts, have no con- 
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ception of the privations and hardships our teachers must endure; 
for instance, teaching in a poorly constructed log building, and 
sleeping in a tent at night, as one of our lady teachers did this 
summer, are among the things that we, as frontiers' men, must en- 
dure; yet our five lady teachers are all willing to return for the 
ensuing winter's term. 

Our people, like all other pioneers, are made up of a class who 
have, as a general thing, seen better days in some civilized place, 
and have come here to start anew in the race for prosperity, and 
are eager for their children to have an opportunity to receive an 
education. 

Since we organized, we have built three school-houses and fin- 
ished them up complete. We are in hopes another season to build 
two more. Our county is steadily filling up with settlers who 
locate as near the railroad as possible, as that is the only thorough- 
fare we have, except the rivers. We have no roads that can be 
traveled in summer with buggies, but only in winter with sleighs; 
therefore, some of the pupils must needs travel quite a distance on 
foot. The attendance, consequently, is not so large as we could wish. 

Our villages are thriving, and it is only a question of time when 
Price county will rank favorably with other counties. The county 
contains 35 townships, most of which are covered with merchant- 
able timber, the removal of which will leave very fair farming 
lands. 

We should all enjoy a visit from our worthy State Superintend- 
ent, and hope to see him in this county next year. 



RACINE COUNTY. 
Chas. H. Sproat, Superintendent. 

statistics. 

From my statistical report I glean the following items of interest 
to the people at large. Number of regular districts in the county, 
51. Joint districts, 26. Total, 77. Of this number 76 have main- 
tained five months school. Number of male children over four and 
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under twenty years of age, 2,898. Number of female children 
over four and under twenty years of age, 2,668. Total number of 
children over four and under twenty years of age, 5,566. Number 
under four years of age registered as pupils, four. Number over 
twenty registered, five. Total number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools, 3,371. Number of teachers required to tfeach the 
schools, 83. Number of different teachers employed, 113. Aver- 
age wages paid, to males, $35 per month; to females, $25 per 
month. There are eight private schools reported with 657 pupils 
registered, 359 of whom have not attended any public school. 
$17,802 have been paid to teachers, $22,600 have been expended 
for school purposes, making a cost of nearly seven dollars for 
every pupil who attended school. 

PROGRESS. 

In making this annual report to you, I am pleased to state that 
the work connected with this office has received much encourage- 
ment from all interested in educational work. The schools of the 
county seem to me to be as prosperous and progressive as they have 
been at any time in the past. The sentiment in favor of a good 
common school education as a necessary attribute of manhood and 
womanhood, is certainly not decreasing. Though some districts 
change teachers as often as possible, many retain the same teacher 
as long as both parties are satisfied. As long as the present teacher 
is interested in his work, and makes his labor result beneficially to 
the pupils, a change made on the pretext of economy in the ex- 
penditure of money for salary, is fatal folly. Teaching ability is a 
commodity on the market, and is governed by the general laws of 
trade; and the better the ability, the higher the price it demands. 

EXAMINATIONS TEACHERS. 

Through the medium of examining applicants and licensing teach- 
ers, good or evil results come to the district schools. It is my 
opinion that the greatest factor in advancing the progress of the 
common school, is a succession of thorough and exacting examina- 
tions. 

Teachers are soon aware whether a superintendent requires much 
work in this direction or not, and they will act accordingly. If a 
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certain standard of qualification is rigidly required relative to the 
scholarship of the applicants, there is certain to be a disposition on 
their part to pass that standard. This disposition leads to a con- 
stant and thoughtful effort. It is either a u pass," or a " humilia- 
tion." 4t Hard " questions require " hard " work, which means in 
other words, that teachers must be progressive. A live, inquiring, 
hard working teacher renders a school enthusiastic and ready. 

At the spring and autumn examinations, 158 applicants for certi- 
ficates were examined. Of this number 125 received certificates; 
104 receiving third grade, and 16 second grade. 

I am sorry the number of failures was not larger, many barely 
passed — to whose poor scholarship must be added poorer teaching. 
The number of certificates in force to-day, is 107. Of this number 
80 are held by gentlemen, most of whom teach winter terms only. 
This indicates about 80 lady teachers, and of this class some might 
get married with profit to the district schools, if not to their hus- 
bands. It would be commendable to the teachers if they were 
more ambitious to attain a higher grade of certificates. Only four 
teachers hold first grade certificates now in force. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The children of school age number five thousand five hundred 
and sixty-six, of whom two thousand two hundred and four are not 
enrolled in the public schools. This seems to be a bad showing as 
far as attendance goes, indicating that forty per cent, of the child- 
ren of school age have not attended school at any time during the 
past year. Probably, this absenteeism is not so serious a matter 
after all. There is a good attendance, for at least four months in 
the year, of pupils from five to fifteen years of age, while a com- 
parative small number over fifteen are found enrolled in our district 
schools. This is not, however, entirely due to " Young America " 
and his propensities, for in those districts mostly " foreign," there 
is a far greater percentage of this class of pupils found " missing " 
than in the more Americanized sections. Again, while children 
from four to six years of age draw public money, few in propor- 
tion to numbers are enrolled. Only four under four years of age 
were registered. Teachers should send such representatives of 
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the nursery kingdom back home, with the request to parents to 
keep them there, or send cradles to facilitate business. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

During the past year, the county has been thoroughly canvassed 
by the " philanthropic " book agent. About half the districts have 
adopted a list of text-books. The subject of text-book uniformity 
was noticed in my last year's report, and was also made the sub- 
ject of report by my predecessor, Mr. Smith. There have been 
changes for the better in the county, relative to this perplexing 
question. And if district officers will enforce the provisions of the 
law, and allow in the school room only those series adopted, we 
shall not find a half dozen different authors represented by ten or 
fifteen pupils, harassing a teacher with a multitude of classes. 

VISITATIONS. 

School visitation seems to be the chief duty connected with the 
superintendency. Much of the time, during the past year, has been 
occupied with the work. I have visited every school, making 
two visits to nearly all of them; 163 visitations have been made. 

During these visits, I have made such suggestions as I thought 
were practicable. One character of work has been frequently 
criticised, viz.: the parrot like recitation found in so many schools. 
Too many teachers are completely " wrecked," unless they can 
conduct a recitation with book in hand, and too many pupils study 
only to recite rules and definitions, of the meaning of which they 
have not the slightest idea. Teachers have been urged to instruct 
their pupils on the subject matter of the lesson, independent of 
the text-book, the great object in view being to have the pupil 
think for himself. I entertain the hope that these criticisms and 
suggestions have not been made in vain. 

TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 

In the fall of 1878, I prepared a syllabus for work in associa- 
tions, outlining topics for and dates of such meetings. The teach- 
ers showed a fair disposition to attend these gatherings. But one fact 
was apparent to me. The most successful teachers were present 
and eager for the work, while those who really most needed such 
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work were unavoidably absent. In August last an excellent insti- 
tute of two weeks' duration was held at Rochester, conducted by 
Messrs. O. S. Westcott and George Skewes. Eighty-five members 
were enrolled. Some of the work done may not have been practi- 
cal, but it opened to teachers a wide field for study and thought. 
Many of our younger teachers are beginning to realize that a 
" graduation " from the district school does not give them sufficient 
scholarship to enter the ranks as " educators;" therefore, after 
teaching a term or two they apply for admission to the several nor- 
mal schools, academies, and high schools. Seven nominations have 
been made to the normal schools. 

pupils' work. 

In February last, lists of questions on the common branches 
were sent to the teachers, and by them submitted to their pupils for 
written work on the same. This examination covered two grades 
of work, that for pupils over 12 years of age, and that for pupils 12 
and under. Circulars giving careful and minute directions were 
sent with the questions. 

About 50 schools returned work, much of it being very credit- 
able to both teachers and pupils. Teachers say, in most instances, 
that their pupils became quite enthusiastic in the matter, and la- 
bored to return neat and accurate papers. This work was bound, 
all of the papers on the same subject being put together. Pupils 
were notified that their work would be presented to an examining 
oommittee at the county fair, and that diplomas would be awarded 
to schools sending in the best work. On the whole, the exhibit was 
a success. 



RICHLAND COUNTY. 
D. D. Parsons, Superintendent. 

INCREASE OP INTEREST. 

I am pleased to say that the statements sent in my annual re- 
port are the nearest correct of any report that I have had the 
pleasure of sending. I am also pleased to report that we are pros- 
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pering educationally. There is a manifest increase of interest 
among the people in general. This increase of interest is seen 
in the improvement and building of school- houses, improving the 
school grounds, the demand for better teachers, an increase in the 
amount of schools, and furnishing school-houses with necessary 
material for the teacher to work with. 

As a result, three new substantial frame buildings have been 
erected this season, and the prospect is there will be double that 
number built another season. In three instances, school grounds 
have been enclosed, and more will be next year. The two by four 
blackboard has disappeared, and many of the districts are furnish- 
ing an abundance of this necessary article. 

TEACHERS. 

The demand for better teachers has far exceeded the supply. 
Three hundred persons have been examined this year, of whom one 
hundred and twenty-three have received certificates. This, as seen 
by the number of teachers employed, has necessitated the granting 
of quite a number of limited certificates. These limited certifi- 
cates have been issued only on the unanimous request of the school 
board. Many districts now employ their teachers by the year, and 
divide the school year into spring, winter, and fall terms. We have 
had but one entire failure in the school room, although, at the same 
time, several have not shown natural ability and tact sufficient to 
make successful teachers. The average age of our teachers is 
above twenty-two years, and we have refused to grant certificates 
to persons under seventeen years of age. Good sound judgment 
is a necessary ingredient of a successful teacher, and a large portion 
of those persons under seventeen years of age, are wanting in this 
particular. 

Our teachers are generally improving quite rapidly. Our home 
high schools have been crowded, spring and fall, with teachers. 
Our quota has been nearly full at the normal schools. The state 
university has claimed several, and quite a number have attended 
some of the colleges in the state. 
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associations. 

Our weekly associations have been of immense value to teachers. 
The following is an outline of our general weekly meetings: 

1. Address or opening exercises. 

2. Paper on some subject. 

3. Class exercise. 

4. Paper followed by discussion. 

5. Class exercise. 

6. Report of visitation, and explanation by superintendent. 

7. Report of critic. 

8. Questions in query box answered. 

These meetings have been well attended by the people, and new 
interest has been awakened thereby. 

LIBRARY. 

Our library is also in a very flourishing condition. Membership 
among the teachers and people is increasing rapidly. Our books 
are well read, and we have not lost a book for two years, the length 
of time our library has been in operation. 

Our library is divided into five portions, located at different points 
of the county, but at our last meeting the constitution was so 
amended that any place furnishing five members should have the 
benefit of the library extended to them. Under this provision sev- 
eral points have already made application for books. Many re- 
quests have been received from this and other states to know how 
our library is maintained, controlled, etc. Therefore this extended 

notice. 

examinations. 

In all, 304 persons have been examined the past year, and 123 
have received certificates — 5 of the first grade, 20 of the second, 
and the remainder of the third grade. When a person has passed 
a good third grade examination, I have excused him from such ex- 
amination, provided he was qualified in some of the second grade 
branches. This has had an excellent effect; 173 scholars have been 
examined from the district schools, and 88 have received certificates 
which state their standing in the several branches, and the certifi- 
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cates also entitle them to admission to the town high schools with- 
out further examination. 

These examinations and granting certificates and correcting the 
extra papers have greatly increased the work, but the benefits are 
more than proportionally increased. The pupils returning to their 
schools, or entering some of the high schools, stimulate other 
pupils to make the attempt. 

GRADING EXHIBITS. 

The grading system is working well in our county, considering 
its looseness. Examinations are now held in nearly all of our 
schools, generally monthly. 

Our exhibition of school work was an entire success. The agri- 
cultural society gave us twenty-five dollars, ten of which were paid 
for a speaker. The teachers took an active interest in preparing 
the work, and the result was, many entries were made. 



ROCK COUNTY — FIRST DISTRICT. 
John W. West, Superintendent. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

The points most worthy of mention in connection with our 
school work the past year, are: 

First. The increase of interest in teachers' institutes, mani- 
fested by teachers and the public generally. 

Second. A more hearty co- operation of school officers and super- 
intendent than has hitherto existed, the former exercising more 
careful judgment in the employment of teachers, seeking advice 
as to their qualifications, etc. ; and } 

Third. A formal adoption of text-books by a majority of our 
school-districts. 

INSTITUTES. 

The following statistics for the past ten years, will show what 
has been done in the line of teachers' institutes. I give the at- 
tendance for ten years past, of active working members: 
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Inl870 50 

1871 45 

1872 52 

1873 56 

1874 * 63 

1875.... f 40 

1876 37 

1877 44 

1878 75 

1879 122 

The prospects are favorable for a continued interest in future. 
Teachers have learned that thorough drill and valuable instruction 
received at institutes, where their work is subject to the severest 
criticism, have been the means, more than anything else, of placing 
them in the front ranks of our numbers. We have a note attached 
to the certificates issued, showing the number of days the holder 
has attended teachers' institutes during the year, and whether he 
or she is a subscriber or reader of any educational journal or paper. 
This has had the effect to exclude, to quite an extent, those who 
take no interest whatever in these matters. 

I may safely say that more than two-thirds of the teachers em- 
ployed in our schopls the past year, have received some normal 
school training, or have attended one or more teachers' institutes. 
We shall in future make it a point to license only those who mani- 
fest interest enough to attend these gatherings. 

certificates. 

The number of second and first grade certificates given this year 
is nearly double that of last; this, too, it seems to me, is an im- 
provement in the right direction. Teachers have found that the 
higher the grade of their certificate, the better the positions they 

are able to command. 

text- BOOKS. 

The school book question is still being agitated to some extent. 
About two-thirds of all the school- districts have made formal adop- 
tions. Where changes have been made, the latest improved books 
have been introduced. In a year or two more, I am in hopes that 
8— St. Supt. 
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all the children of school age may have the benefit of the improved 
and superior methods of instruction. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was my purpose to make but a brief ^report this year, and I 
will simply say in conclusion, that the schools of this part of Rock 
county are in a healthy and prosperous condition; that those who 
possess superior merit as teachers, and who strive to keep pace with 
the improvements of the times., are in good demand at fair wages. 
What we need most, is better facilities for imparting instruction 
placed at the disposal of our teachers. Our school rooms should be 
better supplied with globes, maps, charts, blocks, numeral frames, 
etc. Our teachersjjnow how to use these to advantage, and we 
shall do all in our power to awaken a more lively interest in the 
minds of school officers and patrons, on all matters pertaining to 
the instruction and disciplining of their children. 



ROCK COUNTY— SECOND DISTRICT. 

J. B. Tracy, Superintendent. 

In sending you this, my last annual report, I am glad of the 
opportunity to report the schools of this superintendent district as 
being, in the main, in a healthy condition. 

RESULTS. 

In glancing over the work attempted, and summing up the re- 
sults attained, during the past six years of my superintendency, I 
feel confident that there has been a decided improvement in many 
of our schools. It has been my aim to raise the standard of require- 
ments for certificates year by year, and thus weed out the incom- 
petent, those who lack the proper amount of book knowledge, or 
ability to impart to others, and retain only those good, zealous, 
energetic teachers who are alive to the responsibilities of their 
profession, and strive to discharge their duties as becomes intelli- 
gent, conscientious instructors. The task has been a difficult one 
to accomplish, for the reason that there was an almost constant 
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change of teachers — those of experience leaving the profession, or 
seeking situations where they can get greater remuneration for 
their services — thus leaving vacancies to be filled by the young and 
inexperienced. I think the number is yearly increasing who in- 
tend to make teaching their life's work. Only as they study to 
make it a profession, are they likely to succeed. 

When I entered upon the duties of superintendent, I found a 
multiplicity of text-book in many of the schools. So great was the 
.variety in books of the same grade, that often no proper classifica- 
tion of the school could possibly be made. This has been mostly 
remedied. Now a large share of the districts have adopted a series 
• of text- books, and several own them, and they are furnished free of 
rent to the pupils. Under the plan of district ownership of books,, 
the pupils are well supplied, more easily classified, and better 
results are attained. 

Another desirable change has been partially accomplished. Only 
a k very few of the country districts now divide the school year inta 
two terms — a winter term of three or four months, and a summer 
term of four or five months, with perhaps a short vacation of two 
or three weeks during harvest — thus extending the summer term into 
and often through the extreme or hot weather of July and August. 
About four-fifths of the districts 1 find, have adopted the three term 
plan, which has resulted favorably to the interests of the schools by 
increasing the average attendance, etc. We hope that the rest of 
the districts will soon " fall into line." 

Several new school-houses have been built and furnished with 
the improved, modern style of furniture. Others have been 
thoroughly repaired, reseated, etc., while a few are still in a ruin- 
ous condition in more than one sense; entirely devoid of comfort, 
dangerous to the physical health of the pupils, and equally so to 
their moral health. If parents fully realized what an influence the 
surroundings of the school room have in the formation of the future 
character of their children, they would make better provisions for 
their comfort and training. "Hard times" has been the excuse 
offered for not making these much needed improvements ; but as 
better times begin to " boom," we have strong hopes that these 
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"old land-marks 9 ' will be removed, and new, commodious school- 
houses take their places. 

THE PAST YEAR. 

The work done in our schools the past year, has been, as a whole, 
-quite satisfactory. The schools were taught, during the winter, by 
those of more than average experience. While some failed in 
their efforts, a majority manifested an earnest desire to do 
good work, and success crowned their labors. The more ex- 
tended my observations, the more thorough have become my con- 
victions that our schools greatly need a more systematic grading 
and classification of the pupils. To second the efforts of our State 
Teachers' Association in carrying into effect the " Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools," prepared by its committee, I arranged a 
brief outline, embracing much of the same general plan of studies, 
but in a form convenient for posting in the school room, and sent 
a copy to the district clerks, and handed one to each teacher at the 
spring examinations, with the request that the same be taken as a 
guide in organizing their schools and laying out their school work. 

Quite a number of teachers entered heartily into the work of 
putting the scheme into operation, modifying it more or less to suit 
the conditions of their several schools. Others, I think, did not 
give it even a careful perusal; or if they did, they did not think it 
worth adopting, as they made no use of it whatever. My best teach- 
ers commend it, and say that it was a great help to them in organiz- 
ing and classifying their schools. The younger teachers especially 
claim that the programme of recitations and studies, together with 
the suggestions in regard to methods of teaching the several 
branches, were great help to them in systematizing and executing 
their work. I am confident that the preparation of the course of 
study has not been in vain, and I wish that one, more extended 
and complete, might be put into all our schools. 

INSTITUTE, 

Our annual institute was held at Clinton Junction, the last two 
weeks of August, with an attendance of seventy-three registered 
members. Profs. H. D. Maxson, A. R. Sprague, and W. S. Johnson 
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had charge of the work. Hard work was the characteristic feature 
of the session, both on the part of the conductors and members. 
The instruction was thorough and practical, such as can be applied 
to the every day work in the school room. The impulse given to 
the teacher's work and the desire awakened for improvement, were 
very manifest. The conductors were deservedly popular with the 
members, for their faithfulness and gentlemanly bearing. The de- 
sire was repeatedly expressed that they might come again. 

In conclusion, I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to the 
officials at the state department for the kind advice and many 
favors received ; to thank the district boards, teachers, and citizens 
generally of this superintendent district, for their hearty co-opera- 
tion with me in my official labors; and especially for their generous 
hospitality so freely bestowed, during my visits among the schools. 
I wish also to bespeak for my successor the same cordial welcome 
and hearty support that have been conferred upon me, with the wish 
that his labors in behalf of our schools may prove more fruitful in 
good results than mine have done. 



ST. CROIX COUNTY. 
Betsey M. Clapp, Superintendent. 

DISTRICTS — SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We have in St. Croix county, 98 school-districts and 103 rooms. 
Five new districts have been formed in new settlements within the 
present term of superintendency. These districts have built houses 
as comfortable as their means would allow, but not such as they 
hope for in the future. Experience shows that these houses for 
present necessity too often outlast the conditions in which they 
originated. Some of those built in the early settlements of the 
county, still remain in a dilapidated, uncomfortable condition, far 
beneath their present surroundings. They yield but slowly to the 
influence of time and a growing educational sentiment. In the two 
years, five have given place to new, and really neat, commodious 
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houses. The one in New Richmond village is the largest and best, an 
honor to the town and county. So may the good work go on. 

VENTILATION — SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

The matter of ventilation is sadly neglected throughout the 
county. A few houses have some special provision for it, but the 
large majority can admit fresh air only by raising windows in direct 
contact with the pupils. 

No attention has yet been given to improving school grounds, 
but there seems to be some tendency towards general improve- 
ments and some room to hope for more in the future. About forty 
districts have adopted uniform books and purchased new ones. 

ORGANIZATION. 

I have placed in each school a plan of organization, based upon 
the plan recommended by the state committee. I have endeavored 
to present it in such a way that each teacher will feel that he can 
adopt it and organize his school under it successfully, and am hop- 
ing from it a more uniform system, and a more intelligent purpose 
in the work. Both objects are a pressing necessity in our schools, 
and toward them the work of the coming year will be especially 
directed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The thought has not yet very generally reached our school boards 
that a teacher's fidelity and success in work have anything to do 
with his continuance in the school. 

The influence of institute work has been felt in improved 
methods and higher aspirations. 

We have no library; have seen no place yet to attempt an or- 
ganization; but have a prosperous association, which had a begin- 
ning in May, 1878, with an attendance of seven. The last year it 
has been well supported by our best teachers. Its regular meet- 
ings are on the first Saturday of each month, in different parts of 
the county, for the convenience of different sections. 
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SHAWANO COUNTY. 
Wm. Sommers, Superintendent. 

growth — school-houses, etc. 

The schools have grown in number from fifty-one to sixty- 
three, by the attachment of the territory detached from Oconto 
county, '* which consists of forty-two townships, and which is 
called the county of New." In the old original Shawano county, 
five new school-houses have been built the past year, and the dis- 
tricts will hold their first term of school this winter. Some old 
school- houses that are on leased grounds, will be exchanged next 
summer for new and commodious ones, built on sites owned by the 
districts. During my superintendency, I have found that school- 
houses standing on leased grounds, were in poorer condition than 
those on grounds owned by the districts, and that they were insuffici- 
ently supplied with, if not altogether destitute of, the charts, maps, 
and other apparatus, necessary for the school room. School boards 
of such districts think that the money expended for school fixtures 
in poor school-houses, is thrown away, and they want to delay the 
buying of every thing. They would deprive their children of the 
five months' school, if they could, until they get able to build, " I 
do not know, may be, brick houses." And yet there are but very 
few districts in the county that do not have some surplus money in 
the treasury. Most of the people are very economical, and are 
trying to help themselves rather than be helped by others; 
but by being too economical in the line of expenditures for school 
purposes, the children of such districts are deprived, in some 
measure, of the benefits of suitable helps to instruction. 

It is true that we already have some very fine school-houses in 
the county, and I think that before two more years have gone by, 
there will be more good school- houses than poor ones. I would 
have condemned two of them as unfit for use last year, if I had not 
been convinced of preparations being made for new ones. 
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TEACHERS' CEETIPICATES — LICENSES. 

Teachers are thinned out considerably, there being not enough 
qualified, according to law, to fill the schools; while there are 
plenty of applicants that would be teachers, but that ought to go 
to school a year or two to receive instruction, and pay for it, rather 
than to try to impart instruction and take pay for it. 

Refusing certificates to these would-be teachers, creates much 
ill feeling towards a superintendent, on the part of their relatives, 
and of black-mailing there is no end; but the true friends of edu- 
cation will stick all the closer by him who will try to promote the 
educational interests without regard to party ism. 

During the year, I have granted seventy-two certificates, of 
which number thirty were to male teachers. Licenses were granted 
to six, and only by the unanimous request of the school boards of 
the respective districts where they were to teach. It would be 
better if no licenses should be asked for at all. I think it is very 
wrong to encroach upon the rights of a superintendent in this way. 
During the term for which I have been re-elected, I do not pro- 
pose to give any licenses, for I find that districts with 4 such teach- 
ers are very apt to have trouble. 

VISITATIONS — INSTITUTE. 

The schools were all visited by me, and I never left a room of 
scholars without first encouraging them in their various studies, 
which I claim is one of the principal duties of the superintendent. 

We also had a lively institute at the city of Shawano, in the 
last week of August, conducted by Prof. H. Barns, which proved 
to be a success, and which will be remembered by all who attended 
with gladness. As this county is very large, and the teachers much 
scattered, the attendance was not as full as might be desired; but 
as the roads are getting better from year to year, and the schools 
more numerous through the settled portions of the county, Shawano 
will in time have as respectable a room full of teachers as any 
county, and as far as ability is concerned, I do not hesitate to say 
that I hold our teachers second to none in the state. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF THE COUNTY YOUNG AMERICA. 

But a few years ago the county was a vast pinery, and I believe 
that half the pine that is cut in the state to-day, is being cut in the 
county of Shawano. But already large tracts of land have been 
cleared of their stumps and stones, and turned into productive 
fields, which gladden a man's heart as he passes them, with their 
waving grain and blossoming clover fields, which spread a pleasant 
fragrance all around. Here and there also we see settlements, with 
neat and handsome houses, with their church and school-house; 
both sometimes in a rather needy condition, but the school-house 
rather more so than the church. Be this as it may, I find that our 
teachers prefer to take a school in a settlement where there is a 
parochial school or a church of some denomination, rather than 
where there is none; as it proves to be a fact that children who 
are deprived of both the former, seem to have no respect for them- 
selves, neither will they show any to others, but are generally boist- 
erous and quarrelsome; and we hear the old saying that it is a 
" rough school." It cannot be denied that Young America claims 
a right to deviate from such wholesome principles as obedience to 
authority, courtesy to every one, respect to the aged, truthfulness, 
and politeness, things which are generally so thoroughly taught in 
European schools. Therefore, our American teachers always wish 
to secure schools in German settlements in preference to others, as 
they claim that the scholars are more obedient and more peaceable 
than those of their own nationality, and that they are sure they 
will have a pleasant school; while it takes old experienced teach- 
ers to know how to handle a " rough school," or a school of their 
own nationality. 

YOUNG TEACHERS. 

I claim it is our duty to encourage the best teachers, those that 
have spent time and money, and sometimes health, to secure the 
knowledge necessary to be successful in the profession, and not 
to allow boys and girls to teach, that do not themselves know the 
manners that are becoming, and which they are to teach to others, 
although they may have the necessary school education. Children 
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of fourteen years of age frequently attain an education sufficient to 
enable them to take a third grade certificate, but that is no sign 
that they are teachers. It cannot be expected that a child can 
teach a school, and maintain discipline or enforce obedience, when 
there are scholars in the school that know his weakness. They are 
children, and will remain such, until they form manly habits. And 
yet there are parents that squirm " awfully," if the certificates are 
refused to such idolized children, and would, if in their power, stop 
allthe schools in the land until their idols could teach. But any 
one can well dispense with the friendship of such people, for it is 
a^known fact that after they get one end of the rope, they will take 
it all and hang the giver with it. 



SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

B. R. Grogan, Superintendent. 

In looking over the school work of the past year, we find much 
that is encouraging. A healthy educational sentiment manifests 
itself in the greater attention paid by the people to the school- 
houses and their surroundings, in the better preparation of teachers 
for their work, and in the more frequent consultation by district 
boards with the county superintendent in the selection of teachers. 

VISITATIONS. 

Two hundred and ninety-five visits have been made. At these 
visits, we have spent considerable time in conducting classes, and 
have endeavored to impress upon teachers and pupils the one idea 
of thoroughness. " Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well." True education will make the human mind like a bunch of 
keys. With the right key, the child can unlock whatever is needed; 
and with the right aim in education, and the right training in the 
elementary branches, the " seeking after knowledge " will be made 
a conscious pleasure, growing with the years and continuing long 
after school-days are over. 

The business virtues of order and punctuality have also claimed 
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attention. In the rigid discipline of the school, the child early 
learns that respect for law and order, and regard for the rights of 
others, which he must meet in the world outside. The tardy mark 
or reprimand impresses upon him, at a tender age, the value of being 
on time* and doing as he is bid to do, — the two great command- 
ments of this world's religion. 

In this land of freedom, public sentiment for the preservation of 
public property is low at best. The morbid cravings of the tourist 
to pencil his name in the capitol at Washington, or to carve it in the 
rock at Niagara Falls, are early manifested by the marks and cari- 
catures found in many of our country school-houses. But we are 
glad to note that the low desire for the destruction of that which 
belongs in common, is rapidly giving place to that nobler spirit which 
tends to preserve and protect the same. We trust the work will 
not be stayed until our school buildings shall be as free from the 
polluting stains of the rude and ignorant, as are our churches and 
our homes. 

examinations. 

Three hundred and forty- six applicants presented themselves at 
eleven public examinations. Of this number, 5 received first grade, 
4 second grade, and 158 third grade certificates. Of the last, 106 
were limited, to either time or place. The standard is high enough 
to place a premium upon fall third grade certificates. Teachers 
find school boards demand them, and many are willing to work to 
obtain them. The result is, an elevation of the educational status 
of the teaching force of the county. 

The questions have dealt with general principles more fully than 
with technical points, the object being to test the teacher's general 
knowledge and maturity of intellect, as well as his knowledge of 
branches taught. Some, there are, who object to this method and 
high standard, and refer with an air of convincing triumph to the 
teacher of their boyhood's days. But they forget that the common 
education of forty years ago would but ill equip their children for 
the work of life to-day; that steam and electricity have made 
enormous strides; that the mental should and must keep pace with 
the physical world; that education enables men to deal with the 
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laws of business, commerce, and society, as they do with the laws of 
nature; and that the very tides which overwhelm the uneducated, 
prudently taken at the flood, bear the educated on to fortune. 

ATTENDANCE. 

A comparison of my reports for 1878 and 1879, is very gratify- 
ing, and shows the progress our county is making. During the 
year, the attendance has increased four per cent, and the number 
of days school has been taught, six per cent. 

^ From data which we have carefully collected during our visits to 
the several schools, we find that the average boy and girl attend 
school not quite one hundred days in each school year. Presum- 
ing that his school life begins at six and ends at eighteen, we have 
twelve hundred days or sixty months, as the average school life of 
each child. (After all due allowances are made for absences, tardi- 
ness, and sickness, we believe these figures are rather above than be- 
low the mark.) Starting with this as a basis, the question at once 
comes home to every educator, what shall I teach those boys and 
girls in sixty months, that, when they become men ani women, will 
make them the most useful members of society? Shall I limit my 
effective work to the much abused three R's, (reading, writing, and 
arithmetic), or shall I teach all that is required by our advanced (?) 
educators? We are an earnest advocate of the so-called higher 
education, and sincerely wish that botany, physiology, drawing, and 
other kindred studies could be taught in our common schools, but 
facts say we have no time. We believe our schools are trying to 
do too much. We may be called narrow, but narrowness is some- 
times advantageous. The narrower the edge of your scythe or 
your razor, the better it cuts, and cutting needs to be done upon 
some parts of our school work. 

INSTITUTE. 

The annual institute was held at Plymouth, under the direction 
of Prof. R. Graham, assisted by Prof. W. J. Brier, and the county 
superintendent. We enrolled 137 teachers, the average age being 
twenty-two years. As far as results are concerned, it was very 
successful, and was composed of a class of wide-awake teachers, 
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many of whom were already well informed in the practice and work 
of their calling. Sheboygan county can point, with pride, to the 
fact that over ninety per cent, of those who have taught in her 
schools during the past year, have been enrolled in institute work. 
Several of the remaining ten per cent, were unable to attend, be- 
cause their schools had already commenced and could not be dis- 
missed without disarranging the work for the year. We shall try 
and arrange our next institute so as to give all an opportunity of 
attending. Hon. W. H. Chandler favored us with an able address. 
The last evening was devoted to a reunion. The teachers, kindly 
assisted by many of the citizens, prepared an interesting pro- 
gramme, consisting of a paper, essays, debate, and music, which 
proved so enjoyable that no doubt it will be looked for with pleas- 
ure each recurring year. 

FINANCIAL. 

Our schools cost, last year, $40,455.40, of which male teachers re- 
ceived $14,163.77, and female teachers $12,799.50; the remainder 
being for repairs, building, etc. Whether this money was well or 
ill expended, depends upon the quality and quantity of work done 
by teachers. Many of our school-houses have been repaired, and 
a new one built during the year. Some are models of ease and 
usefulness, while a few are standing monuments of the carelessness 
of parents for the health and comfort of their children. 

SCHOOLS. 

On the whole, our schools are doing well. We have had no local 
quarrels. The too prevalent practice of changing teachers every 
term, is being discontinued, and the result is more effective work. 
Our high schools at Sheboygan Falls, Plymouth, and Glenbeuiah, 
are progressing under their old corps of instructors. The graded 
school at Hingham has been fortunate in the selection of Mr. A. C. 
Prescott, a graduate of the State University, as principal. Our 
teachers' meetings, organized during the past winter, will be main- 
tained the coming year. We have four district associations, all 
subordinate to the county association. At these meetings it is pro- 
posed to follow out, as near as practicable, the outline of institute 
work. 
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The crowning glory of our public schools is that they mix and 
blend the children of all nationalities, all social conditions, every 
political creed and religious faith, make them know and understand 
each other in early life, and mold them into American citizens, the 
future guardians of our great republic. 



TREMPEALEAU COUNTY, 
Mary Brandenburg, Superintendent. 

public SUPPORT. 

In Trempealeau county* the intelligence of the people sustains 
and encourages both teacher and superintendent in any forward 
educational movement. Through this year not only, but through- 
out the entire term, I have been supported in every endeavor, save 
one, to elevate the teacher. The people have always been frank, 
outspoken, kind, and generous. 

One of the best features of the schools of this county, is cheer- 
fulness. I believe no teacher, when unhappy, is capable of leading 
the thoughts of others, and do scholar, when overshadowed by 
fear or sadness, is able to make strenuous efforts. 

STATISTICS. 

According to the reports of the town clerks, for the school year 
ending August 31, 1879, the number of children of school age in 
this county, is 6,459, and the number in districts which have main- 
tained school for five or more months, is 5,314. The number en- 
rolled in the public schools, is 3,386, which is a slight gain upon the 
enrollment of last year. The number of days school has been 
taught by legally qualified teachers, is 11,740, which is a gain of 
1,790 days upon last year. The number of teachers required, is 96. 
Two districts have taken steps toward dissolution, believing it bet- 
ter to pay more for the services of a good teacher, and send farther 
to a good school, than to pay less for a poorer teacher, and have a 
poor school nearer the homes of the children. 

The number of certificates granted during the year is 122, and 
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yet much has been said by a class of disappointed applicants and 
their friends about scarcity of teachers. 

Each school was visited once during the year, and the whole 
number of visits made in the time, is 167. The time occupied in 
visiting is 87 days. 

The whole amount of money paid out for school purposes, during 
the year, is $24,177.37. The average wages of male teachers i& 
$36.29, which is a little higher average than last year. The aver- 
age wages of female teachers is $26.29, which is a gain upon the 
average wages of last year. The highest wages paid per month 
is $100.00. As yet there are only three graded schools in the 
county. These schools are in good condition. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. • 

The school buildings of the county are generally, properly and 
pleasantly located, and many have been repaired and reseated. The 
grounds surrounding a number of the school- houses, have been en- 
closed, shade trees planted, hitching posts set, and other improve- 
ments made. 

institute. 

A two weeks' institute was held at Arcadia, commencing Septem- 
ber 1, 1879. It was conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer and Prof. T. 
B. Pray. Ninety-three me'mbers were enrolled, and as usual, many 
visitors were present. Prof. McLaury, of the Galesville University, 
lectured one evening upon " Education among Nations," and State 
Superintendent Whitford lectured one evening upon " Education 
of Work." A large and appreciative audience was present both 
evenings. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The examinations are a combination of oral and written work. 
There are five examination districts, and three days at each exam- 
ination are considered none too long for the teachers to do themselves 
full justice. 

This year I have not been troubled with applications for private 
examinations, nor have I been requested to duplicate old certifi- 
cates. Neither have I been troubled with that class whose schools 
are to begin on Monday morning, and who appear on Saturday 
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afternoon, about four o'clock. This proves to me that the superin- 
tendent is almost wholly if not quite responsible for these irregu- 
larities. 

CONCLUSION. 

Generally speaking, the schools and all pertaining to them are 
improving; and although the advancement is not very rapid, it is 
not so slow as to take ages to perceive any ohange; and I am sure 
that the people who guard their educational interests so carefully 
against gross ignorance and superficial culture, will one day step 
forward and claim their reward. 



VERNON COUNTY. 
O. B. Wyman, Superintendent. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attention of teachers has been repeatedly called to the fact 
that the great outlay of public money for school purposes will be 
useless, unless pupils enjoy the advantages offered by the public 
school and attend the same while in session. 

The reports show that two hundred more pupils have attended 
school, during the past than during any previous year. It is notice- 
able that the highest per cent, of attendance is found in those dis- 
tricts that employ the better grade of teachers; and, consequently, 
maintain the more profitable schools. In view of the fact that a pen- 
alty may be imposed upon parents for not complying with the pro- 
visions of the compulsory attendance law, teachers were instructed 
in the requirements of said law at the institute and the public ex- 
aminations, and were earnestly requested to visit the parents in 
their respective districts and endeavor to secure the attendance of 
all of school age in the district, for the two fold purpose: First, To 
avoid litigation under the above mentioned law; Second, To extend 
the advantages of a common school education to all the pupils of 
the district. 

It is true that, under the law, the teacher performs his entire 
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legal duty when he properly instructs those who attend school, 
even though but a small part of the children of school age in the 
district. But no true teacher will be satisfied to continue his term 
with a limited attendance, without making an effort to secure a 
full and regular attendance. 

The state, since its organization, has made liberal provision for 
the organization and maintenance of public schools, free to all resi- 
dents of school age; and the people, through their legal representa- 
tives, at the last session of the legislature, declare that these pub- 
lic schools shall be attended by all children between seven and fif- 
teen years of age, unless excused by the proper authority. It is 
not for us at this time to question the wisdom or utility of the 
enactment. But should it be the means of extending the benefits 
of a liberal culture to those that otherwise would be deprived of 
the same, we feel assured that no one will regret the passage of 
the law. We hope that school officers and all interested in educa- 
tional progress, will assist our teachers in securing a full attend- 
ance at our schools the coming year, as on the intelligence of our 
people depend the prosperity and perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions. 

school terms. 

Owing to the fact that school attendance is very limited in all 
sections during the months of July and August, school boards 
have been advised to so arrange their terms that school would not be 
in session during any part of those months. A large number of 
districts have changed from the time honored custom of having the 
summer school taught during the sultry weather of the summer 
season, as in one hundred and seventeen districts no school was 
taught during the months above mentioned, for the last year. It 
is hoped that the time is not far distant when every district in the 
county will economize the expenditure of the public school fund, 
and so arrange the school terms that school will be taught only at 
such times as will best accommodate the inhabitants of the district, 
and not continue the session at a season that is not well adapted 
for school work. 
9— St. Sdpt. 
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examinations and institute. 

Sixteen public examinations have been held, and two hundred 
and ninety-five applicants for certificates have been examined. A 
large amount of written work has been required at these examina- 
tions, interspersed with oral recitations and frequent discussions 
of topics that pertain to the work of the common district school. 
Certificates have been issued at the close of each examination to 
those that grade six or more upon a scale of ten. Those that did not 
pass the required grade for a certificate, received their standing 
upon the several branches, as shown by the examination. A per- 
manent record is made of these examinations, and the written 
work of applicants is kept on file. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the list of active teachers is con- 
stantly changing, still these examinations show some improvement 
in the qualification of teachers from year to year. A large number 
of the active teachers of the county are well qualified for their 
work, and are still laboring for higher attainments in their chosen 
profession. To them is due the credit of improving the character 
and efficiency of our schools. A normal institute of two weeks* 
duration was held at Viroqua, with an enrollment of one hundred 
and twenty, including teachers from nearly every town in the 
county. The entire session was devoted to the course of study out- 
lined in the syllabus, and the attention and preparation given to 
the work were commendable. One of the beneficial results of these 
annual institutes, is to reduce the work of school organization to a 
uniform system, and to lead teachers to adopt and pursue some ap- 
proved plan for instructing and managing their schools. This pur- 
pose has been accomplished to a great extent, and, with but few 
exceptions, our teachers pursue their work with reference to a well 
formed scheme or plan of work. 

conclusion. 

A review of the work of the past year, assures us that, while no- 
very rapid strides have been made toward the elevation of our 
schools and the advancement of public education, still no retro- 
grade movement has been made. The work is of such a character 
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that changes must necessarily be gradual and slow. The evidences 
of apparent improvement are to be found in the better qualifica- 
tions of teachers, in an increased desire to employ experienced and 
successful teachers, in a more liberal supply of text-books, in better 
school buildings, and in a growing popular sentiment to co-operate 
with the teacher in enforcing needed discipline. 

Measured by these standards, we can truly say that the past 
year has its fruits in the educational field, as well as its abundant 
agricultural harvest. 

Teachers have been employed in nearly every district for the 
coming term, in many cases for the year; and from. the judicious 
selection made by district boards, we may safely predict that this 
important work will continue to be pushed vigorously and success- 
fully forward. 

WALWORTH COUNTY. 
Fred. W. Isham, Superintendent. 

WORK OF THE YEAR. 

Another year of educational work has rolled by, and notwith- 
standing the presence of some serious drawbacks, the progress and 
general condition of the schools of the county have been good. 
The work in nearly all of the village schools was seriously inter- 
rupted, during a portion of the winter term, by epidemic diseases of 
the throat and lungs, which prevailed among both pupils and teach- 
ers. The reduction in teachers' wages, which seems to have been 
carried to a greater extreme in this county than almost anywhere 
else in this part of the state, has induced many of our best teach- 
ers to seek other avenues of labor and business; consequently, 
while there is still a sufficient number of well qualified female 
teachers for the summer schools, the number of male teachers, 
qualified to take charge of the large and difficult winter schools, 
has become exceedingly limited. 

SCHOOL TERMS, AND HIRING BY THE YEAR. 

A large number of the districts, at my suggestion, have adopted 
the plan of dividing the school year into three terms, and of hir- 
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ing the teacher whether male or female, for the entire year. It 
seems to me that, if all of our large rural districts would adopt the 
plan of hiring their teachers in this manner, much time now spent 
in "breaking in " new teachers would be saved; and teachers 
would be encouraged to adopt teaching as a permanent occupation, 
and would spend more time and money in fitting themselves for 
their work. Normal students who finish the two-years course (if 
there must be a two-years course in the state normal schools), 
would here find their legitimate field of labor. 

TEACHERS AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The fifty teachers engaged in giving instruction in the eleven 
graded schools, are, with very few exceptions, teachers of fine 
ability and large experience, and one must needs go far and search 
closely to find better methods or more thorough instruction than is 
imparted in these schools. D. H. Flett and Luther L. Clark, the 
one for two years past, principal at Elkhorn, and the other in 
charge of the Whitewater schools, for the past seven or eight 
years,- have lately handed in their resignations. Prof. Flett enters 
the legal profession, and Prof. Clark goes to Valparaiso, Indiana, 
to pursue an advanced course of study. 

The present enrollment in the village schools is about as follows: 
Whitewater, 500; Delavan, 400; Geneva Lake, 350; Darien, 125; 
Genoa, 100; Lyons, Aliens Grove, and Troy, 80 each. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

Until about two years ago, the schools throughout the county- 
had a uniform series of text-books; in place of this has come, 
during the last two seasons, through the manipulations of the 
irrepressible book agent, the most conglomerate intermixture. 
Here is one of the many cases where a superintendent's power 
should be something more than advisory; often the school board, 
without any particular knowledge of the relative merits of differ- 
ent series, will adopt an inferior set of books, while the county su- 
perintendent and the teacher raise both hands against the adop- 
tion, but are powerless to prevent it, and are still held largely- 
responsible for the progress of the school. 
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visitations. 

In my school visitations, I have endeavored to acquaint myself 
thoroughly with the condition of the school, and its surroundings, 
and have labored to remedy existing evils and to emphasize the im- 
portance of diligence and thoroughness, deeming no duty so impor- 
tant, as that of securing increased attention to the instruction in 
reading and writing; in reading, for more method and more definite 
results; in writing, to put away simple copying of letters and words, 
and to enforce muscular training and the correct forms of letters 
by means of analysis. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

The annual institute was held in August, at Elkhorn, under 
Profs. Salisbury and Westcott. Each institute brings an increased 
attendance and interest. One hundred and twenty teachers, aver- 
aging twenty-two years of age, were enrolled. Being about to 
sever my connection with this office, I take this occasion to express 
my thanks to the people for the many favors received at their hands, 
and especially to the teachers of the county, whom I have always 
found ready to second and encourage every effort for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

Four years of service have only confirmed my previous belief that 
there are serious inherent defects in the present system of county 
supervision, but the remedies are not so apparent; as in all other 
educational labor, the duties of the office will ever demand of the 
incumbent a great amount of patient, earnest, unostentatious work; 
his motives will often be misjudged and his most self-denying 
efforts will often go unappreciated; but for him who works faith- 
fully on with steadfast, conscientious purpose, there shall come the 
greater reward of an approving conscience. 
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WAUPACA COUNTY. 

L. L. Wright, Superintendent. 

The educational interests of Waupaca county have been fairly- 
advanced during the past year. Much has been done toward sys- 
tematizing the schools and their work. 

certificates. 

Care has been exercised in the issuing of certificates; only those 
known to be thoroughly qualified in both education and ability to 
teach have been permitted to teach, in the better class of schools. 
A county superintendent can do more for the schools under his jur- 
isdiction by strictness in the matter of certificates, than in any 
other way. If only those of known ability to manage are licensed, 
the schools are sure to be well conducted. The powers of a county 
superintendent are too limited, in this direction. He ought to be a 
party to every contract between districts and teachers. His knowl- 
edge of the schools' needs and the teachers' ability, ought to insure 
a wise choice. A teacher who will do well in one school, may 
totally fail in another; and district boards do not always discrimin- 
ate wisely. 

teachers' association. 

The county is divided into five association districts, and a meet- 
ing of the teachers is held once in five weeks in each district. 
These meetings do much toward the adoption of new and im- 
proved methods of teaching and management. In various parts of 
the county there are teachers who are able and willing to lead in 
suctTan enterprise. The results are most gratifying. 



These creditable institutions contain about 140 volumnsof choice 
literary works. The chief obstacle in the way of success is the 
difficulty of getting the teachers to use the books placed at their 
disposal. There is a growing conviction, however, that something 
besides mere text -book knowledge, is needed by the truly success- 
ful teacher. A knowledge of good literature is broadening and 
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strengthening, giving better ideas of duty and the responsibilities 

of training human souls. 

observations. 

The great lack of the country school teachers, is in the matter of 
ability to instruct. It probably always will be so. The talent 
-which can make a good instructor, will not stay long in the ranks 
of country school teachers. The institutes do more than anything 
else to help in this matter, but they cannot do much in the time 
assigned to them. This state of affairs will be no better, till school- 
teaching is recognized as a profession for which thorough training 
is needed, and proper financial remuneration made; and that day is 
so far distant that it cannot be seen by the eyes of hope. The at- 
tendance is irregular, and only three -fifths of the children of school 
age are registered in the schools. Parents do not always judge 
wisely of the efficiency of a teacher. Some really good teachers, 
because of sternness and strict sense of justice, are underrated, 
while other good-natured teachers are estimated above their true 
value. Parental visitation, which, by the way, is a rarity in this 
county, would largely help in this and other matters. 

One very encouraging thing is, that the teachers all try to do 
well. A strong fraternal feeling exists, and every effort is made to 
prepare for better and more effective work. 

The only free high school in the county is located at Waupaca, 
under the management of Prof. C. M. Gates. It is an excellent 
institution, and furnishes a large part of the teaching force of the 
county. There are eight graded schools, not organized under the 
high school law. The chief of these is at Weyauwega, and is con- 
ducted by Prof. F. D. Larrabee, with distinguished ability. 

During the year, one hundred and seventy-seven certificates have 
been issued, of which eight are of the first grade, and twelve of 
the second grade. No " licenses " were granted. Neither any 
private examinations. The prospects for the coming year are 
good. Most of the prominent teachers have been re engaged, and 
a healthy educational sentiment prevails. 
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WAUSHARA COUNTY. 
J. H. Tobin, Superintendent. 

progress. 

I am pleased to state that the schools in this county, with but 
few exceptions, are in a more prosperous condition than last year. 
The interest in them has been well retained, as is shown by 
the great number of school buildings that have been renovated, 
school grounds fenced and otherwise improved, and two new 
school-houses erected. 

FINANCIAL. 

During the year, $21,090.47 were received. Of this amount, 
$13,193.83 were expended for teachers' wages; $1,227.91, for build- 
ing and repairing; $1,078.17, for old indebtedness; $127.88, for 
apparatus and library; $314.00, for school furniture, registers, etc.; 
and $2,192.54, for all other purposes, — leaving a balance on hand 
of $2,954.64. 

VISITATION BY PATRONS. 

Schools are not visited as they should be, though in some dis- 
tricts the people have set a commendable example and have visited 
them often. It would give encouragement to both teacher and 
pupils, if the patrons would visit the school at least twice during the 
term. 

CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 

Too frequent change of teachers, in this as well as in other coun- 
ties, generally leads to disastrous consequences in the schools, 
especially, if low standing, low wages, and little experience are 
combined, which too often is the case. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Irregular or non-attendance has also a discouraging effect on 
both teachers and school. It is a great wrong, and it is hoped that 
the new compulsory law will be enforced, and not remain a dead 
letter, as is often the case with some of the school laws of our state. 
Of the 4,921 children of school age in the county, 3,690 attended 
school some portion of the year, leaving one -fourth that did not. I 
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think it very unfortunate that a majority of our youth, between the 
ages of 14 and 20 years, leave school forever. If the com- 
pulsory law could reach these, I think it would result in a great 
benefit to the state. 

In some portions of our county, our German and Scandinavian 
fellow citizens maintained schools in their languages, and I learn 
that the English language was also taught, though to what extent 
I am unable to state. 

EXAMINATIONS — CERTIFICATES. 

Since January first, there have been 284 applicants for examina- 
tion. Of this number, 133 failed to obtain certificates, and no 
" licenses," or " permits," were granted. At the present time, 
three hold certificates of the first grade, twelve of the second, 138 
of the third; while 100 teachers are required to take charge of the 
schools. During the year, 169 persons were employed as teachers — 
one-half of these are counted twice, as they drift from one district 
to another. 

VISITATIONS. 

All of the schools have been visited during the year, and all but 
four, twice; and the number of different visits amounts to 196. 
These visits generally occupied a half day each, and in several 
cases, a whole day. The summer terms, in the country, were quite 
small, especially in very warm weather. There was little opportu- 
nity for me to be of any service at that time to the schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

Two county institutes of five weeks each were held, one at 
Auroraville, in March and April, and the other at Wautoma, in 
September and October. T. S. Chipman assisted in the spring; S. 
Barker, in the fall. 

The daily attendance, during the spring session, was quite large, 
118 being enrolled, and good interest being maintained. The visit 
and lecture by W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent, did much 
to encourage the teachers in their work. The institute at Wau- 
toma was unusually large, 125 being in attendance; and what was 
very gratifying, over 80 per cent, were teachers, or those preparing 
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themselves for teaching. During the last two weeks, the work 
was under the charge of Prof. R. Graham and County Superin- 
tendent P. E. Skahen, and a very pleasant and profitable time was 
experienced. Mr. Skahen is a genial, scholarly gentleman, and 
did excellent work in the classes assigned him; but the greatest 
amount of work was done by Prof. Graham, who, as a conductor, 
has few if any equals. His thorough knowledge of the wants of 
our common country schools, among which he has spent so many 
years, of all that pertains to the true teacher's calling, his willing- 
ness and promptness to impart such knowledge, have won for him 
the respect and confidence of all teachers and friends of education 
in this county, where he has labored so often and so faithfully. 
His lecture was well received, and his good words of encourage- 
ment and advice will long be remembered, and will certainly have 
their influence in forming the character, and in guiding many who 
had the pleasure of hearing them. 

Regret was expressed by many that the term closed so soon, and 
the general feeling prevailed that a great deal of important work 
wa3 done, and that a more pleasant or profitable institute was never 
held in the county. I am also satisfied, from the improved work 
performed in the schools by those who attend these institutes while 
under the management of a state conductor, that the appropriation 
made by the state for this purpose, is money wisely expended. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

A " course of study " has been sent to all the district clerks, and, 
although it is not intended to be inflexible, it is hoped that it will 
aid the teacher in securing better and more permanent work. 

On entering upon another two years' work, it is with a feeling of 
assurance that I shall labor for the best interests of our schools, 
without any feeling of sectionalism or partisanship; and if I fail, it 
shall be through no lack of effort on my part. 
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REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



APPLETON. 
A. H. Conkey, Superintendent. 

In submitting the following special report of the public schools 
of the city of Appleton, for the scholastic year ending August 31, 
1879, it may seem not inappropriate to revert briefly to the various 
stages our educational system has passed through, during the past 
ten years. 

In 1869, there arose a pressing demand on the part of a large 
number of our leading citizens to place our public schools upon a 
higher plane, believing that greater efficiency could be secured by 
the adoption of a plan materially different from the one that had 
so long prevailed; and so strong became that sentiment that, in 
March of that year, a special law was passed by the state legisla- 
ture, establishing what is generally known as the " Union System" 
converting the whole city into one general school-district, with the 
various privileges said system carried with it. 

Scarcely one year of honest effort was allowed the advocates of 
the new plan, a period far too brief to test its merits, before a 
spirit of fierce opposition was awakened, arising doubtless from a 
real or imaginary extravagance in the financial management of af- 
fairs; and so strong became this spirit of hostility that in 1870, 
legislative enactments were again secured, remanding our schools 
back to our present anomalous condition, unlike that of any other 
city school system in the northwest; a system of independent dis- 
tricts^ each having its own local school board, and managing its own 
affairs, yet nominally subject to the advisory jurisdiction of a 
Hoard of Education, composed of the clerks and directors of the 
aforesaid districts, whose authority in matters of general rules and 
regulations for the government of schools, was usually respected, 
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when not in conflict with the sentiment of some individual district. 
In case of variance of opinions, touching the authority of said Board, 
and a miniature secession is threatened, in order to avoid the 
peaceful departure of the " erring sisters," the spirit of compromise 
needs humbly to be invoked. 

Thus situated and cut off from all hope of any immediate fav- 
orable change in the public school system, the district boards, sus- 
tained by the hearty co-operation of the friends of education, pro- 
ceeded vigorously to re -organize their respective schools, and to put 
them in as good and successful working condition as the nature of 
the case would allow; none but the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers were employed, increased accommodations were at 
once made, and no pains and expense spared to insure, if possible, 
ultimate success. 

With what success their efforts have been crowned, the follow- 
ing comparative exhibit will more clearly show: 

In 1870, the time of our re-entrance upon the independent sys- 
tem, there were within our city limits two medium brick school 
edifices and one medium frame, and two small inconvenient wooden 
structures, used for school purposes, and affording only ten depart- 
ments, distributed as follows: 

First District 2 

Second District 4 

Third District 3 

Fourth District 1 

Total 10 

Number of school children between 4 and 20 years of age in 1870. . . . 1,483 

Number of pupils enrolled in school 867 

Average attendance of pupils 510 

While at the close of the present scholastic year, August, 1879, 
we have five commodious brick school buildings and three medium 
frame structures, all well equipped with the most approved furni- 
ture, apparatus, and other needful appliances for successful work; 
affording twenty-seven departments now occupied, besides recita- 
tion rooms and several additional departments nearly ready to be 
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utilized, should necessity require. The number of departments is 
distributed as follows: 

First District 4 

Second District 14 

Third District . 6 

Fourth District 3 

Total 27 

Number of children between the ages of 4 and 20, Aug. 31, 1879 2,600 

Number of pupils enrolled during past year* 1, 506 

Average attendance 1, 363 

Increased percentage on number of school age since 1870 75 

Increased percentage on number enrolled 74 

Increased percentage on average attendance 166 



The cost of both the common and high schools shows an econ- 
omy of expenditure per capita, whether computed on the aggre- 
gate amount expended, or on teachers' salaries in the respective 
districts, unsurpassed by any city in the state. In comparison with 
other cities of our state, it will be seen that the percentage of cost 
per pupil, based upon teachers' salaries, is largely in our favor. La 
Crosse has paid an average, as shown by superintendent's report, 
during the past six years, of $12.82 per pupil for salaries. Milwau- 
kee, $16.51, upon average attendance, and in her high school, 
$66.60; while Appleton has paid, during the past year, in her com- 
mon schools an average of only $8.05, and in her high school, 
$16.23. 

There seems to be, therefore, abundant reason for congratula- 
tions on the economy and present efficiency of our public schools. 
Thoroughly equipped with all needful appliances, and in the hands 
of energetic school boards, who feel an honest pride in maintaining 
the high character of the respective schools over which each pre- 
sides, the success of the educational system of our city is fully 
assured. 

♦This number doe? not include the pnpi's attending private and parochial schools in the 
city, drawa largely fron the second, thtrd, am fourth district?, (Ca.hollc), and numbering 
nearly four hundred. 
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The high school, established in the fall of 1876, by the school 
board of the second district, the most populous and wealthy por- 
tion of the city, affords ample facilities for a higher grade of scholar- 
ship than that furnished by our common and grammar schools. The 
work already accomplished by it, is of the most satisfactory order. 
This school is maintained by the second district, and is exclusively 
under the control of its local board, and no pupil from an adjoin- 
ing district can enjoy its privileges without the payment of tui- 
tion — a misfortune and hardship incident to our independent sys- 
tem — yet it is an evil that can be easily remedied by the conver- 
sion of the whole city into one high school- district, thereby making 
it accessible at a nominal expense to all desiring its advantages. 



FORT HOWARD. 
Wm. H. Bartran, Superintendent. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to state that our schools 
continue in a very prospering condition. No interest of a public 
character has taken a stronger hold upon the heart of this commu- 
nity, than the educational welfare of our children. It is certainly 
hopeful that, amid the financial depression that is clogging the 
channels of enterprise and stopping the wheels of industry, our 
schools bate no jot of their usefulness or of their power. Amid 
discouragements that shake the faith in popular government, it is 
pleasant to know that the most democratic of our institutions is so 
strongly entrenched in the affections of the people, that nobody 
dares to assail it. At present, there seems to be a steadily increas- 
ing interest manifested by the parents and patrons of our schools, 
in making our public schools more efficient and practical in their 
results. 

The management of the high school, now in charge of Prof. B. 
M. Bodle, and his able assistant, Miss Richardson, is quite satisfac- 
tory to the public at large. The classes are instructed with a faith- 
fulness and a thoroughness that would do honor to higher semi- 
naries. 
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Every term is telling for the better, as is shown by the increased 
number of graduates. The pupils have more self-posession, are 
more independent in thought and purpose, and are forming habits 
of application and study that will greatly aid them in their future 
course. I would add, in this connection, that public {sentiment 
now favors our schools to an extent that is well worthy of notice. 
The more thoughtful and considerate are beginning to distrust the 
wisdom of the policy of patronizing schools in distant parts of the 
country, when the same knowledge and discipline can be secured 
at home at far less expense. 

We feel that we have much to encourage us, when we compare 
our schools with those of a few years ago. While much has been 
accomplished, in different directions, to promote the welfare of the 
schools, there remains a vast amount of labor yet to be performed 
to remove all the obstacles that hinder and obstruct their perfect 
work. And it is only as we are vigilant and resolute, and firm in 
the future, that we can expect to win all the success to which, un- 
der friendly laws, we are entitled. 

Our schools are thoroughly graded, and promotions to the higher 
grades are only made for proficiency ascertained by thorough ex- 
aminations. This plan, though but recently adopted, is raising the 
scholarship bjuite perceptibly in all our schools. The spirit of real 
improvement looks forward to a brighter and better future, rather 
than backward to the past; and the points gained and the new po- 
sitions taken, have been taken and gained by hard and persistent 
efforts. 



GRAND RAPIDS. 
J. Rosholt, Superintendent. 

The school census shows an increase of 20 since last year. This 
increase is due to the general revival of business in the city, sev- 
eral families having moved into the district. 

The census of 1878 shows that we had in our city 420 children 
between the ages of 4 and 20 years; out of this number, 323 at- 
tended school during last year. Our registers show 335, but six 
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were over 20 years of age, and 6 were non-residents. Taking the 
whole number of resident children that attended school, 323, we 
find that 77 per cent, of the children living in the city were en- 
rolled during the year. 

The schools suffered, during the early part of the year, a great 
deal from tardiness and irregular attendance. Various means were 
adopted to meet this difficulty. Besides the influence of the teach- 
ers in being themselves punctual at their work, and active in in- 
culcating into the children's minds the necessity of regular habits, 
we adotped the plan of publishing in the city papers every month 
the names of all pupils that had been neither absent nor tardy. 
Some of these monthly reports show the names of 110 to 120 pu- 
pils, about one-half of the average attendance. This seemed to 
have a very good influence upon our attendance. The children took 
great delight in this method, and it enabled the parents and others 
to see the standing of the school in this particular. 

Tardiness and irregular attendance are the great evils of our 
schools. Punctuality ought to be the first lesson taught by a teacher. 
It means more than a saving of five or ten minutes each day; it is one 
of the essentials that go to make up the pupil's character. Punc- 
uality at school, regularity in attendance, and a readiness for work 
at all times, beget in the child's mind an inherent quality, which 
will be of constant service to him in after life. 

Owing to the depression of business throughout the country, 
during the past five or six years, the taxes levied in the city as well 
as in the county, have been only partially collected. Teachers and 
officers have been paid in orders, which, at times, have been worth 
only 75 cents -on a dollar. During two years back, the schools 
were closed two or three months before the close of the school year. 
This irregularity and uncertainty of our schools had a very injur- 
ious effect upon the school interests. It not only discouraged the 
pupils who were attempting to finish the branches of study pursued, 
or the prescibed course in our high school; but it caused many par- 
ents, who wished their children to receive the benefits of a full 
year's school, to send them away to other schools, where they could 
have their desires realized. 
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Fearing that the tax might prove insufficient for carrying on the 
schools during the entire year, all contracts made with teachers 
contained the clause that, whenever the funds shall have been ex- 
hausted, the schools shall at once be closed. But, fortunately, the 
dawn of a brighter day began to appear, and the school board saw 
its way through all obstacles, so that, for the first time in three 
years, we had a full year's school; and, for the first time in the his- 
tory of our school, has the treasurer been able to meet all demands 
made for the payment of orders. The treasury is now in a healthy 
condition, and it is hoped that it will always remain so, and that 
no financial embarrassment may ever disturb the progress of our 
school. v 

Provisions have been made for a school library, and we have, 
through the liberality of several publishing houses, succeeded in 
obtaining several works on history, biography, and science. 

The school has commenced organizing a small cabinet, consist- 
ing of specimens of minerals, woods of the county, and botanical 
specimens. A cabinet of this kind ought to be in every school 
room. It costs but very little labor. In every school is found a 
sufficient number of young scientists who are willing to assist, and 
who take great delight in forming collections. 

Through the liberality of our school board, Zell's Encyclopedia 
has been purchased for the reference library, and the school rooms 
have all been supplied with dictionaries. These works will satisfy 
a need long felt, and prove to be of great value both to pupils and 
teachers, in making a more extended search than can be made in 
our text-books. 

At a meeting of one of the county associations in April last, the 
teachers of the city schools, in conjunction with the teachers of the 
county, made arrangements for a school exhibit at the county fair. 
The exhibit consisted of specimens of penmanship, maps, written 
papers in arithmetic, essays, collections in entomology and botany. 
Notwithstanding the short time in which these preparations were 
made, the exhibit proved to be a success, and attracted a good deal 
of attention. A speech on the subject of education was delivered 
by our excellent county superintendent, G. L. Williams. 
10— St. Stjpt. 
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During the past year, the teachers have received the heaity co- 
operation of the school board and of every one in the district, and 
to their determination in supporting the teachers is due a good 
share of the progress made* 



JANESVILLE. 
R. W. Burton, Superintendent. 

Although there is little to say concerning our schools, calculated 
to vary greatly the character of the present report from that pub- 
lished in the department's annual report for 1878, yet we are in- 
clined to submit "a special," because similar reports of city superin- 
• tendents prove of great interest to ourselves, and it is possible that 
what is submitted here may contribute something to the general 
fund of school information. 

If such reports possess any value* it consists in the opportunity 
they afford to compare the school management and educational pro- 
gress of one city with what is being accomplished in its other cities 
of the state. In this respect, this class of reports is of great practical 
good, and it is to be regretted that so few are annually presented. 

The period covered by this report has been one of general pros- 
perity for our schools. Nothing of a serious nature has transpired 
to disturb the harmonious relations between pupil and teacher and 
teacher and parent, so necessary for wholesome disipline and pro- 
gressive work. This gratifying condition of affairs is attributable 
to the judiciousness of the teacher, on the one hand, and to the 
hearty co-operation of the parent, on the other. As a result, our 
records show no case of severe discipline, while a more general 
advance of classes, at the close of the winter term, never graced 
their pages. 

To say that our schools are popular with the people, may, per- 
haps, have the ring of boastfulness. The facts shall indicate the 
truth. Our high school and grammar departments were never so 
full as now. Our list of graduates is annually increasing. The 
proportion of male graduates becomes greater each year. The 
number of pupils paying tuition was never larger. The local pri- 
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vate schools fail of the object for which such enterprises are usual- 
ly started, viz.: to furnish a subsistence for their founders. 

Our enrollment for the year is 1,695, or about 50 per cent, of the 
school population of the city. Of children not in the public 
schools, about 300 are yearly enrolled by parochial schools, which 
constitute the most permanent educational agency outside of the 
public system, and by the private schools. Of the balance, most 
of the girls are found at the loom, in the box and shoe factories, and 
at service in private families and hotels; the boys are at trades, 
doing the lighter portions of the work in our extensive manufacto- 
ries, and clerking in stores, and law and medical offices. 

Since our city has become a manufacturing center of so much 
importance, the educational interests of the young persons engaged 
in its various industries, claim attention. Doubtless, the practical 
way of satisfying this claim is the establishment of night schools, 
organized in accordance with the needs of this class of pupils, and 
made free to all of school age who are prevented from attending the 
day sessions of the public schools. For this purpose, the greatest 
expenditure would bo for salaries. The size of the extra appro- 
priation necessary for this item, must depend upon the number en- 
rolled and the classification practicable. The day is not distant 
when the board of Education must pass upon this question, and 
secure for the people those advantages which they have hitherto 
failed to ask for themselves. That the welfare of this community 
demands such schools for the class of youth above mentioned, none 
will deny; and the question of additional expense should not long 
defer their successful establishment. 

In punctuality and regular attendance few, if any, cities surpass 
us, on the same basis of estimation. Our per cent, of regular at- 
tendance on number enrolled, is 72; while on the number of mem- 
bers, it reaches 93.6 per cent. In punctuality, we report, for the 
year of 36 weeks, a per cent, of 98.8. As compared with last year, in 
the first particular there is a slight falling off, while in the second, 
the showing is a fraction better. Recent action of the board of 
education will tend to elevate the standard in these particulars. 

During the year, the high school has enrolled 169 pupils, the 
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membership standing at about 150. This record is better than the 
past has ever furnished. The class which graduated in April, con- 
sisted of two boys and eleven girls, swelling the number of alumni 
to 104, of whom. about onei-half have served as teachers for a longer 
or shorter term. 

Our teachers' meetings, held semi-monthly, have been through- 
out the year both interesting and profitable. These are no mere 
pastimes, but are filled full of honest work. Duly qualified teachers 
holding positions with us, are not subj.ect to a second examination, 
provided, during each year, they pursue one study not in the list 
of those taught in grades below the high school, and pass a satis- 
factory test in the same. All members of our corps acquiescing, 
universal history was selected, and at each meeting well prepared 
lessons in this subject have been recited. In November, the sub- 
ject will be completed, when ten questions of a general character 
will be written upon by all, and from these papers the class record 
will be made up. 

At these meetings, besides the necessary business and what we 
have intimated above, two other subjects, bearing more directly 
upon the daily work of grades, have received careful attention. 
For this year, these have been United States history with geography, 
and grammar. 

Of tho session, three hours in duration, from thirty to sixty min- 
utes are required for transacting business. To make the most of 
the remaining hours, aud at the same time be assured that each of 
the thirty- four members of the class is well informed as to the 
matter of the lesson, this plan is followed: Reciting orally, the 
lesson is gone over hurriedly, the teacher adding such supplemental 
matter as the lesson suggests, and soliciting the class to do the 
same. This done, five questions, directing the attention to impor- 
portant points in the lesson, are submitted, and answered in writ- 
ing by the members of the class, the time being limited. Papers 
are then exchanged. The person conducting the exercise then 
states the facts which each question was intended to solicit. Each 
paper is marked by its holder in accordance with its degree of cor- 
respondence with this statement as a common standard. This corn- 
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parison completed, the secretary collects the papers and enters the 
marking of each in the minutes of the meeting, opposite the name 
of its writer. By this process at least two advantages accrue. The 
interest is quickened, while tangible evidence of the degree of in- 
dividual attention to each subject is obtained. As a rule, with very 
few exceptions, our teachers are faithful workers. The general 
effect of these meetings is to broaden the scholarship of our teach- 
ers, and thus indirectly beget a greater degree of intelligence in 
our schools. 

The annual election of the school officers did not radically change 
the character of our board of education. It is composed of men 
strongly in sympathy with public education. While they carefully 
consider the interest of tax -payers, they are not niggardly, but 
spend liberally to maintain the efficiency of our schools, and thus 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. In this respect, 
their ready appreciation of the fact that apparatus is necessary for 
the successful conduct of class work, is manifested by their will- 
ingness to supply the essentials, to the extent of the the means 
placed at their diposal. 

In addition to the list of apparatus reported last year, the board 
have furnished the high school an Ellis air pump. A complete 
supply of globes is promised in the near future. 



LA CROSSE. 
C. W. Roby, Superintendent. 

PROGRESS MADE. 

The work done in our public schools for the past year, has been 
unusually satisfactory in nearly all respects. Not only has better 
work been done, but we have been enabled to accomplish a greater 
amount of it than heretofore; besides, our attendance has been 
much larger than at any previous time. 

On the 3 1st of August, 1879, we had 4,179 school children re- 
siding in the city; an increase over last year of 211, and an increase 
in two years of 559. This indicates a rapid growth of the city, 
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which, it is estimated, contains at present from 15,000 to 17,000 
inhabitants. 

The total enrollment of different pupils, during the year, was 
2,318; an increase of 119 over that of last year, and an increase of 
271 in two years. 

The average monthly enrollment for the year was 1,689, against 
1,591 last year. 

The average number of pupils belonging to the schools for the 
year, was 1,576, against 1,489 in 1878. 

The per cent, of attendance on the number belonging, was 96.48, 
which is the highest per cent, yet attained in the city. 

Absenteeism, we are glad to say, is constantly decreasing. The 
total number of days lost by absence from school, during the past 
year, was 10,456, or 555 fewer than those of last year, and 5,512 
fewer than those of two years ago. This result is more gratifying, 
when we remember that, during all of this time, the enrollment has 
been rapidly increasing. 

The number of cases of tardiness in all of the schools for the 
year, was 236, making the per cent, of prompt attendance 99.96, 
the best we have yet secured. 

During the entire year, 79 pupils were neither absent, nor tardy, 
and 131 secured this record during their membership, which was a 
greater portion of the year. During the year, 2,116 pupils were 
not tardy. 

Parents have shown a commendable interest in the progress of 
the schools, which is apparent from their frequent visitations at the 
schools. The exact number of the visits of parents and others, as 
reported by the teachers, was 3,957. The reports show also 218 
visits by the school commissioners, and 628 by the superintendent. 

Too many citizens are wont to believe their duty toward the 
schools to be discharged when they have voted the funds necessary 
for the current expenses; but the fact is that, with this, their duty 
is but half done. A public institution cannot thrive, as it ought, 
without the fullest and most cordial support and encouragement 
from the public. This may be bestowed in various ways, accord- 
ing to the nature of the institution. The public school should 
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receive the frequent personal attention of parents and guardians. 
There is no more effectual way for the people of a community to 
keep alive the interest in their schools than by taking" a deep in- 
terest in them; and the best possible way for the parents to exhibit 
this interest, is to be frequently in the class room and in the midst 
of their children's work at school. 

It is especially pleasing to note the growing interest of parents, 
and of the people generally, in the public schools of the city. 

The new high school building, which was erected one year ago, 
has enabled us to so arrange our grades as to facilitate our work 
greatly; but with the rapid increase of pupils, we have little or no 
room to spare, and shall soon need a new building for the proper 
accommodation of the school children of the First Ward. 

We have enrolled 1,838 pupils at this date, September, 18v9. 
This is 174 more than for the same month last year, and 3#7 more 
than the enrollment of two years ago. With this rate of increase, 
we shall doubtless have a monthly enrollment of no fewer than two 
thousand pupils in 1880. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our Board of Education have made some extensive changes in 
text-books, during the year, and greatly improved the quality of 
the same. While frequent change of text-books is undesirable, 
there are times when it is imperatively demanded. This was the 
condition of things last summer, when our Board entered into a 
contract with Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, for a three 
years' supply of books. Besides having books better adapted to 
our work, we save nearly 50 per cent, on the cost. Dealers are al- 
lowed a small margin for handling books, and they are furnished to 
pupils at the reduced rates fixed by the Board. I think, however, 
that before long, all text-books ought to be purchased by the city, 
made its property, and furnished for the use of pupils free of cost. 
The advantages of this plan, it would seem, must sooner or later 
cause its general adoption. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

I am glad to report our high school to be in excellent condition, 
and doing a much needed work. The course of study has been 
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modified and improved, during the past year, by the omission of 
Greek and a few other branches, which we deem unprofitable in a 
high school course. 

At the close of the spring term, nine students were graduated 
and received their diplomas, specifying particularly the branches 
completed in the high school. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The schools of the several districts are doing good and thorough 
work, especially is this the case in the grammar schools, each of 
which is doing work in amount and character creditable to institu- 
tions of far greater pretentions. The policy of looking well 
after the interests of our grammar schools, is bearing good fruit. 
Many boys and girls obtain here the only education which they 
will ever receive at school; and for this reason, we endeaver to 
make it as complete in the common branches as possible. We em- 
ploy, for each district school, a male principal, fully competent for 
the work assigned him, and the greater portion of whose time is 
given to actual class instruction. We employ thirty- nine teachers, 
— seven men and thirty- two women, and we now regard our 
corps of instruction as strong as any in the West. 

Very few cities have a more efficient and progressive Board of 
Education than we have at the present time, or a board that takes 
greater interest in the welfare of the schools under its charge. We 
look for continued and rapid advancement of all our educational 
interests. 



MINERAL POINT. 

H. Van Dusen, Superintendent. 

The enrollment in all the departments for the year, makes an 
aggregate differing but slightly from that of the previous year. 
The percentage of attendance, as based upon the enrollment, is 
also nearly the same. In the attendance, computed upon the basis 
of membership, there has been improvement. This is due to the 
effort that has been made to give the schools a more prominent 
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place in the minds of both pupils and parents. The conviction 
that school work is as much the child's business, as the work of the 
shop, the office, or the farm is that of the parent, is steadily gain- 
ing ground. 

During the year, the school buildings and their surroundings 
have been greatly improved; a larger liberality than ever before, 
has been manifested by the people; the teachers have been selected 
with reference to the character of their work, many of those em- 
ployed the year previous having been retained; and, altogether, the 
outlook is full of promise. Through the courtesy of its managers, 
use has been made of the local press to bring the people into a 
closer sympathy with the schools, and thus to promote the schemes 
designed for their improvement. 

In the high school, the course of study is substantially the three 
years' course, recommended for the free high schools in the smaller 
towns. The theory that has been acted upon in the training prac- 
ticed in this department, is that mental growth results more surely 
from the mastery of a few subjects than from an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with many. And yet sight has not been lost to the 
fact that a desirable fund of information cannot be secured by the 
study of the few sciences that constitute this curriculum. The 
aim has been to supply this need by general exercises, consisting 
largely of brief discussions of historical, biographical, and other 
extracts read before the school. The effect of these exercises has 
been to stimulate many pupils to a more frequent consultation of 
reference books, a more extensive course of general reading, and 
a habit of watching the progress of events as recorded in the pub- 
lic prints. A small class, the first since the organization of the 
school, completed the course at the end of the year. There is ev- 
ery reason to believe that future classes will be larger, and that the 
time is not far distant when the course may be made to extend 
over four years, with no diminution in the numbers that will com- 
plete it. 
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SHEBOYGAN. 

Joseph Bast, Superintendent. 

If, in making this report, I were to begin where I left off in my 
last year's report, i. e. at the influence of politics on educational 
affairs, I should have to say several hard things, and a few in ad- 
dition on the score of deeply rooted prejudice on the part of 
patrons as well as teachers. But expecting no help from complain- 
ing here, I forbear. Spite of all,' I had, throughout the past year, 
the satisfaction to see one thousand children, imbued with the de- 
termination to perform their part, as prompt and evenly as the tide, 
flood into the presence 6f their respective teachers and ebb away in 
peace. Like bees, with some new knowledge and lasting admoni- 
tion laden, they returned to their homes. Very little trouble on 
their part. 

Our teachers all held over, save one declined and one resigned; 
and at former wages, except one decreased and one increased. 

Of our high school I cannot, with pain I say it, report that it is 
what I have seen of others or read about in your report. Not 
that our people did not, for years past, pay liberally for one, nor 
that our children are not the peers of any in all respects, nor that 
I did not know the root of the evil preventing its growth! By no 
means! I am hindered to ply the ax, and it is my conviction that 
nothing short of your recommendation in articles 1 and 2, on page 
44, of your Annual Report of 1878, will help it. 

My plans for the future aim high. I intend to have knowledge 
imparted, which is truly power, to fight life's difficulties into hap* 
piness to themselves and others, and wisdom to accomodate where 
force is all but vain; educate for the era to come. 

I will attempt to put the thing into practice, after weeding out 
mere lesson-hearing and irrevelant memorizing of dead letters, and 
finding teachers able to refer each of their acts and those of their 
pupils to the precise mental power thereby to" be« disciplined, and 
to utilize each word said or look cast to make their pupils feel 
right and reason correctly and swiftly; in short, when I get a corps 
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of teachers all disinterestedly loving their charges — that is, by 
and by! 

I have, during vacation, attended two county institutes, and 
been most agreeably surprised at the work there done. The ben- 
efits derived by teachers attending, and ultimately accruing to their 
schools, are evidently incalculable. All praise to those who started 
this scheme in Wisconsin, and those who so ably and faithfully 
labor in it. I made also some observations about examinations 
following such exercises, and found, what I call unfair play: *'. e., 
asking questions from books, which not one in a hundred is likely 
to ever have seen, and expecting answers from them. As long as 
the state does not prescribe standard books for teachers to prepare 
by, and prescribe questions to be asked from them, so long should 
examiners confine themselves to general principles, and their ordi- 
nary application in the school room. The average teacher cannot 
be expected either to have the whole arsenal of literature at his 
back, nor to be a walking encyclopedia. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 

OF REGENTS. 

To His Excellency^ William E. Smith, 

Governor of Wisconsin: 

Accompanying this report, will be found the annual report of 
,the Secretary and Treasurer of the University, together with the 
annual report of work by the President and Faculty, the report of 
the Board of Visitors, aud the annual report of the Professor of 
Agriculture and Chemistry. 

These reports are so full, and so completely cover all the interests 
of the University, as to call for little addition on my part. 

The past year has been one of marked prosperity, both in the 
internal and external affairs of the University. 

The proceeds of the one-tenth of a mill tax, so wisely granted by 
the legislature, have enabled the Regents of the University to 
construct Assembly Hall without asking for an especial appropria- 
tion for that end. This building promises great usefulness to the 
University. The library is put by it in its true ppsition, and affords 
greatly increased facilities of instruction. The Assembly Room, 
by making it possible to gather together all members of the Uni- 
versity, will strengthen its internal organization. It will also afford 
a very desirable room for lectures and all public exercises. The 
University will thus not only be stronger within itself, but will be 
put upon broader terms of communication with the outside world. 

The machine shop has received very important accessions, during 
the year, among them one of Brown & Sharp's milling machines. 
It is now in a condition to give efficient instruction, and also to 
e*nter on important work for the University. 

Mr. King is, at present, engaged in making a gramme machine, 
which will be a very valuable addition to the philosophical appa- 
ratus. 

The Astronomical Observatory is being furnished as rapidly as 
the nature of the work permits. A portion of its instruments are 
in place, and the remaining portions are in construction by the 
very best makers. 
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University Hall, in the outset poorly adapted to its work, has 
been completely outgrown by the increase of students. The 
recitation rooms need a thorough overhauling, if they are to meet 
ordinary demands of comfort and fitness. The Board of Regents 
will give its attention to this subject at its next meeting. 

The reports of the Board of Visitors and of the President both 
indicate unusual interest in the matter of discipline. This feeling 
the Regents of the University share, and trust that, in the training 
of the students, a sound 4 conscience will be added to a sound mind 
in a sound body. They are fully aware that only thus can young 
men and young women be brought forward into good citizens, fitted 
to give support and guidance to the common wealth. 

Without trespass on the entire religious freedom of any parent 
or student, they hope none the less to promote broad and sound 
morality. 

The Board of Regents wish to express anew their sense of the 
liberality and wisdom with which the state, through its legislature, 
is dealing with the University, and also their purpose, to the best 
of their ability, to carry out the intention indicated by this action. 
Forgetful of every conflicting or distracting interest, they desire^ to 
unite in an earnest effort to put the best education within the reach 
of all the youth of the state, having entire confidence that a meas- 
ure so humane and generous, will vindicate itself by correspond- 
ingly great results. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. C. Washburn, 
President of the Board of Regents* 

Madison, December, 1879. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OP THE UNIVERSITY 
TO THE BOARD OP REGENTS. 

To the Regents of the University of Wisconsin: 

The year now finished has been one of such uniform prosperity 
as to be simply an occasion for congratulation, without calling for 
much comment. The attendance has not only been more than 
usual, but the grade in scholarship, both of those applying for 
admission and those with us, has improved. Passing, therefore, 
these familiar facts, I wish to present two points involved in the 
continuous prosperity of the University. 

The first of these is the improvement of the instructional force. 
A university is not only primarily, but almost exclusively, for 
instruction. Any failure at this point can neither be hidden nor 
pardoned. All the expenditure involved, however remote it may 
seem to be from instruction, must justify itself at length as a 
necessary concomitant of a liberal education. AH moneys and all 
labor, therefore, involved in the University, cannot reach their 
object in the educational improvement of the people, save as they 
are turned, sooner or later, into instruction. 

The instructional force, in its variety, vigor, and efficiency, repre- 
sents, and must always represent, the value and power of the 
University. 

The ratio between incidental expenditures and this primary 
expenditure devoted directly to instruction, thus becomes a matter 
of interest in an educational institution, disclosing somewhat the 
wisdom of its administration. 

If no money is finally efficient, except as the salary of a compe- 
tent instructor, or as giving such an instructor the necessary con- 
ditions of successful work, evidently the lines and proportions of 
expenditure in a university, furnish us with a not unimportant 
method of judging of the clearness with which its primary purpose 
is seen, and the steadiness with which it is pursued. Such a corn- 
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parison must be made wisely, because different branches of knowl- 
edge are by no means equal in the expenditures involved in the 
secondary adjuncts of instruction. 

The natural sciences require more appliances, more aids, than 
language, literature, and philosophy; and instruction in a practical 
application of these sciences to the arts, still more aid than the 
sciences themselves. The ratio, therefore, between these two 
kinds of expenditure, will seem to be more favorable in a classical 
institution than in a scientific one, or in one embracing broadly 
both branches. If, however, in any college, the incidental expen- 
ditures are relatively larger, the fact demands explanation; and, if 
it cannot be satisfactorily explained, it indicates a state of things 
that needs correction. 

I give the ratios of ten colleges and universities. The year 
covered in the reports is that of 1877-78: 

Exp" 86 of InsVn. Entire Expose. Bate. 

Amherst College $33,087 $53,488 .61 

Beloit College 13,800 16,500 .85 

Dartmouth College 35 ,566 51 ,559 .69 

Harvard University 221, 000 828, 000 .67 

Williams College 23,800 82,200 .73 

University of Iowa 38,000 54,000 .70 

Michigan 82,250 131,959 .62 

Minnesota 26,188 39,540. .66 

Kansas 15,198 23,067 .64 

Wisconsin 33,895 61,753 .55 



The year 1877-78 was with us particularly free from any expendi- 
ture to be regarded as a permanent investment. We have, there- 
fore, taken the sums entire, as they appear in the annual report. 
If we turn to the previous year of 1876-77 in the University, and 
deduct the expenditure on Science Hall, as not of the nature of 
incidental expenses, and also the further sum of $13,935, put down 
under the general word improvements, we have in that year $32,877 
as salaries, and $67,211, as aggregate expenditure. This gives us 
a ratio of .52. 

In considering the above ratios, we need further to bear in mind 
that an institution may cripple its instruction by failing to supply, 
with sufficient liberality, the accessories of a thorough and practi- 
cal education. This is a comparatively safe fault, however, and 
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arises in connection with narrow means and large aims. If we 
remember in this connection that state universities include in their 
instruction a relatively large scientific and practical element, we 
shall be satisfied that the above ratios indicate management as judi- 
cious as that of other educational institutions. 

These statements would seem to show that under ordinarily favor- 
able conditions, and a careful proportion men t of funds, two out of 
every three dollars expended, should go to instruction; that but 
one dollar is required to speed the two directly to the goal. As 
our own ratio is and has been considerably less than this, the fact 
calls for attention. It certainly should not remain unnoticed on 
the ground that our instructional force has been fully adequate to 
our work. In removing this impression, I wish to make three 
points, accompanying them with the statement that something,- 
though not sufficicient, is now being done to remove this difficulty. 

"We have not been able to reduce sufficiently, in numbers, the 
divisions of classes. In some branches, as mathematics and lan- 
guages, large divisions have been heard with considerable loss to 
each member; in other branches the same difficulty is not felt, at 
least in the same degree. If the instructional force is small, the 
temptation is to allow divisions too large for the best proficiency of 
all, — grading them by what is found to be admissible in studies the 
least exacting in personal oversight. 

We have also been compelled to employ a large percentage of 
relatively inexperienced instructors. A university course ought, 
in all its branches, to be in the hands of accomplished and experi- 
enced professors, — men whose advantages have been, and whose 
attainments are, of an unusual order. 

Three recitations a day from each professor, have been insisted on 
in too formal a way. This rule has resulted in very incongruous 
unions, such as Latin and Political Economy, Greek and English 
Literature. The rule is not objected to, because the work imposed 
by it is excessive; but because it is scattered, and correspondingly 
ineffective. If a professor is to do really superior work, his entire 
labor must be confined to a single department, or to closely allied 
departments; and he must have sufficient time at his disposal to 
11 — St. Supt. 
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make himself a master in his chosen line. Herein is found the 
most marked superiority of university instruction over that of an 
inferior grade. If we begrudge this advantage in its full measure 
to our professors, we mistake the proper character of the institu- 
tion we are building up. Professors should not do less than they 
are now doing, but do it under conditions more inspiring and more 
favorable to superior work. In view of these facts, we believe 
that we ought both absolutely and relatively — at least to the best 
of kindred institutions — to try to make our instructional force 
more complete and efficient; and that we ought to inquire into the 
relation to each other of the two lines of expenditure now pre- 
sented by us. 

The second subject which I wish to consider, is one brought for- 
ward in the kindly report of our Board of Visitors. It is that of 
discipline. We shall all heartily agree to the assertion that what 
can be done successfully, in behalf of a wholesome moral life 
among the students of the University, should be freely done by its- 
officers. The discipline of the University, as now administered, 
touches four points: (1) It requires of each member of the Uni- 
versity such a discharge of his duties as a student, as to justify his 
presence in his classes. This requisition is fundamental in all good 
discipline. It does not aim directly at moral conduct, but indi- 
rectly. It is most intimately associated with it. Much the larger 
share of the discipline of the University takes place at this 
point. We trust that the principle involved will be wisely 
but very faithfully applied in the future. Indolence is profoundly 
immoral, and is very likely to become openly so. Faith- 
fulness in the use of the advantages the University offers, should 
be the constant condition of the gift. (2) Fitting deportment is 
required, in all intercourse of the students with the faculty. (3) 
Any open immorality anywhere, on the part of a student, if brought 
to our notice, is regarded as a proper subject of discipline. (4) 
Counsel is freely given collectively and singly to students as to 
their duties to themselves, to each other, and to the state. This 
element of counsel, to be efficient, must be free and sincere, and 
hardly admits of any prescribed terms. Those only should be in 
charge of a university with whom such counsel is spontaneous. 
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There is an opinion, more or less current, that fails to express 
itself clearly, requiring on the part of the faculty of a university 
an effort beyond what is covered by the above points — to follow 
the student, and intercept him in any mischief intended to himself 
or to others. This opinion overlooks the possibilities of the case 
and the natural results of the method enjoined. There are two 
principles of very general application in this connection. 

The first is that no effort should be made to do what cannot be 
done. The effort itself begets mischief and falls into contempt. 
It is impossible to institute any effectual watch over five hundred 
young men and women, so as to cut them off from lines of action 
that they choose to pursue. The effort is so feeble and so futile,. 
as worthily to expose to contempt those who institute it. A par- 
ent with one, two, or three sons, often fails in such an effort j. 
much more must an instructor with one, two, or three hundred un- 
der his charge. 

The second principle is that the opinions of those to be guidedf 
must be respected in all wise discipline. The students of a uni- 
versity think themselves old enough to guide their own action in 
the main. They resent, therefore, any interference within the or- 
dinary range of personal duties. If such interference is insisted 
on, they set themselves to the task of resisting it, and the conse- 
quences are: first, that transgression acquires new gusto as an act 
of freedom; secondly* sound and kind counsels, which might have 
otherwise found acceptance, are now the words of an adversary. 
The difficulty is that there is truth in this student's view of the 
subject. He is on the verge of manhood, or fully within its lines, 
and he cannot be called on to accept the conditions of a child. If 
a mistake is made, it is better to make it on the side of undue free- 
dom, rather than on that of undue restraint. After all that can be 
done for him, the young man is so far master of himself that he 
must be trusted. We shall do well, therefore, in counsel and per- 
suasion to start with honest trust, and not with the mere appear- 
ance of it. The method that puts the moral appeal in its purest 
form, puts it, on the whole, in its strongest form. 

We believe that this view is justified by experience. Young 
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men do injure themselves at the University. But that, unfortu- 
nately, is a universal fault. There can hardly be found as many 
young men who, as a whole, are more considerate, better disposed, 
or who have a clearer perception of their duties to themselves and 
to others. While the room for improvement is always large, we 
have every reason to be satisfied with the good order and good-will 
that prevail with us — to be satisfied with our present methods. 

There is another point in discipline of equal moment with its 
extent, and that is its temper. It is felt that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for discipline rests with the Regents; and that it should, 
therefore, in its processes, come more immediately under their 
observation. The premise is more sound than the conclusion. 
There are twenty persons dismissed from the University under gen- 
eral rules bearing on scholarship, for every one dismissed for bad 
behavior. Expulsion, as a formal punishment, is falling more and 
more into disuse. Its chief features, an immediate public disgrace 
and an exclusion from the entire circle of colleges, may well disap- 
pear. It is no part of a university discipline to brand a young 
man, or to cut him off from any advantages which he may have else- 
where. It is sufficient for the officers of an institution to consult 
its own well-being, and the well-being of the students, in their im- 
mediate relations to each other. The fitness of all discipline must 
be settled by these close personal dependencies. It must aim to 
deal kindly, yet firmly and wisely with young men ; extending all the 
advantages there is a disposition to improve, and withdrawing those 
that are abused. A student should be allowed to withdraw under 
suggestions, with no more publicity than the facts themselves 
involve. 

The discipline, therefore, of a university must turn on the gen- 
eral temper of the institution, and on the special temper of each 
student subject to it. There is a uniform spirit in wise discipline, 
to wit: the desire to seek the common good, but there is no uni- 
form rule in it. One concession is possible at one time, and impossi- 
ble at another; is wise when made to one person, and unwise when 
made to another. An intimate knowledge of students, and still 
more of the spirit which pervades them, and a kindly and broad 
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watchfulness over immediate and future interests, are the indis- 
pensable conditions of sound discipline. A direct participation in 
the discipline of the University by the Regents, would be unfortu- 
nate for three reasons. 

(1) Discipline would assume too grave and criminal a character. 
It rarely happens in the history of a literary institution that its 
officers have occasion to sit in formal judgment on the action of its 
members to arraign them as before a legal tribunal, and to produce 
evidence sufficient to establish innocency or guilt under a given 
accusation. The faculty of a college are not well fitted for a formal 
trial, nor have they any of the civil appliances at their disposal, so 
absolutely essential in any searching inquiry. Moreover, their pur- 
poses do not often require it. They have a much simpler and shorter 
question to settle, to wit: whether a young man can advantageously 
to himself and safely to others remain in college. If a criminal 
action is to be sifted, the case should be sent to the courts; for the 
same reason that a substance to be analyzed should be put into the 
hands of a chemist. The quietness and rapidity, so necessary to 
college discipline, are instantly and most unfortunately lost under 
the bungling inadequacy of a formal trial; and the true interests 
of the institution are sacrificed to a fanciful notion of justice to the 
student, which is likely also itself to be missed in the end. 

(2) The discipline of an institution would thus assume by far 
too isolated a character. In a trial for a given offense, temper goes 
for nothing; previous character goes for nothing; surrounding re 
lations go for nothing; and the inquiry is narrowed down to guilty 
or not guilty under the specification. Criminal law can proceed in 
that way profitably, but not the government of a university. At 
times, much may be overlooked; at other times, nothing. The 
inner spirit and condition of the institution determine everything, 
and this leads us to the third difficulty of such divided discipline. 

(3) It will be a medley of two sentiments; an outside and inside 
one, neither quite able to understand or appreciate the other. The 
assertion of the outside sentiment will wound and irritate the in- 
side sentiment; and the inside sentiment will appear to those who 
cannot, from the nature of the case, understand its entire condi- 
tions, more or less narrow, bigoted, and arbitrary. 
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(a) An attempted reconciliation of divergent views will thus be 
likely to end in mutual irritation, still greater division, and a gen- 
eral sowing of the seeds of mischief. 

(b) The general interests of the institution will, in the mean- 
time, be overlooked amid the feelings engendered in pressing the 
views of diverse parties in a given case. 

(c) The most lax sentiment will become the prevalent one. This 
is only too likely to be so when discipline is silent and easy; when 
it becomes voluble, protracted, divided, difficult, it will be shunned 
as an evil of more magnitude than that which it redresses. Amid 
the divisions of sentiment elicited, a feeble compromise will be the 
natural issue; or if by chance there is a little undue stringency, it 
will give occasion at once to undue laxity. 

(d) The outside sentiment will have excessive influence. The 
outside sentiment should have always some influence, and is likely 
to have, under all circumstances, too much, rather than too little. 
But when it enters the tribunal itself, and has the seat of supreme 
authority in that tribunal, it is sure to bear down and overawe that 
impalpable but very real sentiment of the wholesomeness and 
soundness of the interior life of the institution, which abides almost 
exclusively in the minds of the faculty. In place of it, we shall 
have a hodge-podge, made up of the claims of parents, the legal 
rights of citizens, and the blasted prospects of a young man. Let 
these influences once bear sway, and there will soon be left but lit- 
tle in a college course and a college discipline which the most fond 
parent need covet for his child, or the most reckless young man to 
claim as a right. 

(e) Those who have not wisdom enough to recognize the sound- 
ness of these reasons, will be likely to fall headlong into all the 
bad consequences indicated by them. 

What, then, is the true rendering of that responsibility for dis- 
cipline which ultimately rests with the Regents? A wise and 
earnest faculty is to be provided, and the duty delegated to them. 
If they manifestly fail in its discharge, their error is to be cor- 
rected. If the error is extensive and chronic, they are to be re- 
placed by other officers. Certainly, it is a far simpler thing to 
choose wise men to do this work, than it is to step in from the out- 
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aide and do it wisely. Responsibility is a reason for doing a thing 
well, not for doing it poorly. If the persons on whom this respons- 
ibility falls, have not the required experience, and still more, the 
opportunity for the immediate and constant observation which the 
labor calls for, it then becomes a part of their responsibility to 
commit the task to those who have these advantages for its per- 
formance. 

I need ask no allowance for this free statement of the conditions 
of a sound discipline, since no interest of the University is more 
critical or more important. If there is one result on which we con- 
gratulate ourselves, it is on the free yet wholesome sentiment which 
prevails among the students of the University. 

JOHN BASCOM. 



ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE BOARD OF 

REGENTS. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents of the University of Wis- 

consin: 

As visitors of the University, appointed by you, we entered upon 
our work with a high sense of the obligations laid upon us, and a 
strong desire to perform the duty faithfully. We have given our 
careful attention to the work committed to us, and beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

The University differs essentially from a college founded by in- 
dividuals, inasmuch as it is established and supported by the state, 
and stands at the head of its educational system. It receives sup- 
port from the state, and if wisely managed, returns a value incom- 
parably greater than that of the money expended. If the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has that rapid growth which its present con- 
dition augurs, its influence is destined to be of the utmost 
importance to the future of the commonwealth; and for this reason, 
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all its interests need to be considered with the greatest care, and 
its course shaped by the most far sighted wisdom. 

We have found the instruction of a high order, and such as to 
command the respect of the ablest scholars. The divisiou of labor 
allows each professor to become familiar with the rauge of knowl- 
edge in his department, and in some cases such as to allow the 
prosecution of original discoveries. In our judgment, the Faculty 
as a body are faithfully devoted to their work, and are teaching 
with unusual success. The methods of teaching seem to be those 
most generally approved, and in some departments the instruction 
is of an exceptionally high order. 

The discipline of the University, so far as pertains to the con* 
duct of the students while on the University grounds, and to their 
devotion of study, appears to be satisfactory. While, for this, much 
praise is due to the President and college officers, their task is 
made easier by reason of the character of a majority of the 
students. They evidently have sought college halls for the sake of 
knowledge, and consequently as a rule need to be guided rather 
than controlled. It seems to the visitors that the work of discipline 
has been made easier by the presence of both sexes. So far as dis- 
covered, no disadvantages have arisen from this union in the class 
room, while many advantages have accrued. The scholarship of 
the young ladies, as a whole, appears to be fully equal to that of 
the other sex. 

The visitors congratulate the Board of Regents and all the 
friends of the University upon the munificence of Hon. C. 0. 
Washburn, late governor of the state, in presenting to the Univer- 
sity one of the best observatories in the country, equipped with 
superior instruments; and also upon securing one of the most 
learned astronomers of the world to use the apparatus provided,, 
thus enabling the University to perform one of its important func- 
tions, that of extending the area of human knowledge. 

We also congratulate your board that, at the commencement of 
the next academic year, you will have provided an assembly hall r 
where all the students can meet the faculty daily; and we trust 
that then a more general attendance will be secured at chapel ex- 
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ercises. There is comparatively little danger that a student will 
yield to the temptations to wrong-doing, found everywhere in the 
pathway of life, and which, if embraced, compromise his manhood 
and greviously wound his self-respect, if by his presence in the 
public assembly for religious exercises, he acknowledges his obli- 
gations to God, and his responsibility to those righteous compen- 
sations which are a part of the divine government among men. 

While the University is provided with such an able corps of 
teachers, and is doing its work so well, your board feels that its 
present success is a ground for additional efforts in every direc- 
tion, rather than for satisfaction with present results. Much as has 
been accomplished, there are higher attainments to be secured. 
The present policy of making appointments only on the ground of 
fitness, is one essential to its prosperity. Perfection in every detail 
should not only be constantly sought, but the true scheme of a uni- 
versity is one that calls for continual enlargement. The circum- 
stances of this University are such as to demand that it does not 
place itself simply sided by side with the many excellent colleges 
of the state, but that it furnish superior facilities for instruction in 
special lines of study. 

Inasmuch as the University stands at the head of the educational 
system of the state, it is a matter of the utmost importance that it 
be brought into intimate relations with the other parts of the sys- 
tem. We are aware that the relations of the different parts of the 
system are not accurately defined and but imperfectly adjusted, 
but for that reason there is an imperative demand for the most ear- 
nest effort to bring the whole educational scheme into harmonious 
working intercommunication. In this way, the University will be 
filled with students, and the high schools and common schools re- 
ceive the greatest aid from the University. It may not fall within 
the province of the board of visitors to make suggestions how this 
can be accomplished, but it seems to them one of the most import- 
ant problems demanding the attention of those who have the di- 
rection of the University and of the educational interests of the 
state. 

The instruction in the classical department compares favorably 
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with that in any other part of the institution, and in the minds of 
the visitors is not of secondary importance; but some of our num- 
ber have feared that, with the large appropriations to the scientific 
department and increase of professorships in it, there might be 
danger that in some degree it might grow out of proportion to the 
rest of the departments. We do not think that less should be done 
for the scientific department, but more for the others. We would 
earnestly recommend to the Board of Regents that a moderate sum 
' be appropriated for the purchase of the classical department of ad- 
ditional maps, linguistic charts, photographs of ancient buildings, 
models of armor, untensils, and dress, copies of busts, and coins, 
and such other things as aid, by the use of the eye, the fuller un- 
derstanding of Latin and Greek authors and their times. The stu- 
dent who enters the Latin or Greek recitation room, should be 
helped by his surroundings, and find himself in atmosphere stimu- 
lating him in his study. 

We also think it very desirable that French and German should 
be studied with reference to conversational use, as well as for a 
knowledge of the structure and literature of those languages. It 
seems to us desirable that as soon as an elementary knowledge of 
those languages is gained, the conversation of the class room should 
be exclusively in the language pursued, — a course which has been 
proved to be entirely practicable, as well as productive of the 
most desirable results. 

The existence of the gymnasium on the University grounds, and 
of some appliances in Ladies 9 Hall, recognize the importance of 
physical culture. While students are growing to manhood and 
womanhood, the value of the harmonious development of all the 
powers of the body and mind, can scarcely be overestimated. As 
the number of students in the University increases, the means for 
physical training should keep pace with numbers, and the require - 
ments of the institution should be formulated into an intelligent 
and progressive system. Under proper direction and control, 
boats for rowing and gymnasium facilities and instruction should 
be provided for both sexes. 

Nor less important is it that the University, in all fitting ways, 
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promote moral culture. It is of fundamental importance that in- 
stitutions supported by the commonwealth, should uphold those 
principles which are essential to the existence and welfare of the 
state. On these points they must give no uncertain sound. Their 
influence must ever be to enhance the sacredness which pertains to 
the oath. They must teach with clearness and force the obliga- 
tions of obedience to law, human and divine, and show the grounds 
of the guilt and folly of those who would destroy the rights of 
persons and property. We are thankful for what the University is 
doing in these troublesome times in these respects, and trust that 
it will be more and more a bulwark against all destructive influ- 
ences against law and order. 

While the faculty cannot take the entire control of the students, 
and must leave them largely to the restraints of society, and the 
wholesome influences of their own lives, it seems to us of the 
utmost importance that every practicable effort should be systemati- 
cally used for promoting the welfare of those under the care of the 
University, at the formative period or their lives. What has been 
done by the President and the other members of the Faculty by 
their personal interest in, and care for the students, we believe to 
be of great value, and it is worthy of inquiry whether more syste- 
matic efforts in this direction cannot be made. The system of 
reporting regularly to parents and guardians the scholarship and 
general conduct of their children and wards, we deem eminently 
wise, and hope that it will continue. 

The facilities which the University offers to all the young men 
of the state who propose to pursue agriculture as a permanent 
occupation, to avail themselves of the knowledge which science 
and improvements in the arts have furnished, ought to command a 
larger degree of attention. No more direct method of increasing 
the resources of agriculture can be found than to extend the hori- 
zon of intelligence of those who are conducting this important 
interest; for it is as true of agriculture as of any other occupation, 
that, other things being equal, it will pay in proportion to the 
degree of light with which it is directed. 

The department of agriculture and the experimental farm should 
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become a means of disseminating, to all the farmers of the state, a 
knowledge of important facts and discoveries, and of improved 
methods with reference to seeds and crops best adapted to oar 

latitude. There should also be bred there, by a skillful breeder, 

the best specimens of short- horns and other animals to be found in 
the country. We are located in the grass belt, where ultimately 
grazing will be the principal occupation of our farmers. To know 
how to breed an animal which, at two years old, will be as heavy as 
those we now raise are at four, will be invaluable. English farmers 
have accomplished this result. As our lands become more valu- 
able, and economy of production more generally appreciated, our 
farmers will feel the necessity which these improved methods will 
force upon them. On this experimental farm there should be a 
man who can take the lead in these directions, and who can com- 
municate his knowledge and the results of his experience to the 
agriculturists of the state. 

The Law Department of the University is beginning to attract at- 
tention, and to assume a degree of importance, commensurate with 
its merits. Your committee were gratified with the breadth and 
thoroughness of the examination of the applicants in this depart- 
ment for graduation, and with the evidence which the class gave 
of sound instruction, and honest, earnest endeavor to qualify them- 
selves to discharge honorably the important duties of members of 
the legal profession. 

In the construction of Ladies 9 Hall, Science Hall, and the new 
Assembly and Library building, attention has been given to venti- 
lation. This fact is a response to the increasing perception of the 
importance of a constant supply of pure air in all inhabited rooms, 
which but emphasizes the delinquencies yet existing in the older 
buildings of the University. The least satisfactory reply that can 
be made to a demand for ventilation in all the buildings of the 
University, is to say that these buildings are as well- ventilated as 
those from which students came. In a matter of so much import- 
ance to the physical and mental health of all who occupy its halls, 
the University should be an example to all the educational institu- 
tions in the state, and to all its citizens. 
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It seems desirable to this Board that the Visitors to the University 
should be appointed by the Regents, at their meeting in June, in 
order that they may have fuller opportunity to prepare themselves for 
their work, and to visit the institution during the year. They would 
also suggest that it would probably be wise to discontinue the exam- 
inations made for the Visitors, at the close of the academic year. 
They deem it desirable that a portion of the papers prepared by the 
Faculty for written examinations be printed. This practice of 
many of the best universities in this and other counties, is believed 
to be beneficial to ail concerned. 

While we have seen some things which seemed to call for friendly 
criticism, we have seen much more which has commanded our hearty 
admiration. We congratulate your honorable Board, the President 
and Faculty and friends of the University, on what has been accom- 
plished, and trust that past successes will only be a stimulus to 
greater exertions in the future. 

Our own work has been to us a grateful one. Coming from vari- 
ous parts of the state, after carefully looking into the work of the 
institution and discussing it in its details, we have reached our con- 
clusions unanimously. We desire gratefully to record our obliga- 
tions to the committee of the Board of Regents, and to the resident 
members of that Board, and to the President and Faculty, for their 
many kind attentions and for their aid in performing our work by 
furnishing us therefor every facility in their power. Earnestly de- 
siring the highest prosperity of this great University, eminently 
worthy of the noble state of Wisconsin, we respectfully submit 
this our report to its honorable Board of Regents. 

JAMES BINTLIFF, 
E. D. HUNTLEY, 
A. L. SMITH, 
J. V. QUARLES, 
J. M. BOWMAN, 
E. VON BAUMBACH, 
A. KIMBALL, 
* A. E. BLEEKMAN, 
J. A. R. ROGERS. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 



Governor WILLIAM E. SMITH, 

State Superintendent, WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 
Ex- Officio Regents. 

Term expires first Monday in February \ 1880. 

W. H. CHANDLER, Sun Prairie, 

A. D. ANDREWS, River Falls. 

T. D. WEEKS, - Whitewater. 

Term expires first Monday in February, 1881. 

A. O. WRIGHT, - Fox Lake. 

C. DOERFLINGER, Burlington. 

J. H. EVANS, Platteville. 

Term expires first Monday in February, 1882. 

S. M. HAY, Oshkosh. 

J. MacALISTER, Milwaukee. 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



PRESIDENT. 

J. H. EVANS. 

VICE PRESIDENT. 

S. M. HAY. 

SECRETARY. 

W. H. CHANDLER. 

TREASURER. 

R. GDENTHER, ex officio. 



COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 

EXECUTIVE. 

J. H. EVANS, W. H. CHANDLER, S. M. HAY. 

FINANCE. 

S. M. HAY, J. PHILLIPS, C. DOERFLINGER. 

EMPLOYMENT OP TEACHERS. 

W. H. CHANDLER, W. C. WHITFORD, J. MacALISTER. 

VISITATION OP SCHOOLS. 

T. D. WEEKS, A. D. ANDREWS, J. PHILLIPS, 

C. DOERFLINGER. 

INSTITUTES. 

W. 0. WHITFORD, W. H. CHANDLER, W. E. SMITH. 

COURSE OP STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

W. C. WHITFORD, A. O. WRIGHT, T. D. WEEKS. 

SUPPLIES. 

A. D. ANDREWS, T. D. WEEKS, S. M. HAY, J. H. EVANS. 

EXAMINATION OF SENIOR CLASSES. 

J. MacALISTER, W. H. CHANDLER, A. O. WRIGHT. 

GENERAL SUPERVISION. 

W. C. WHITFORD, J. H. EVANS, W. H. CHANDLER, 

W. E. SMITH. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 



To His Excellency, Wm. E. Smith, 

Governor of Wisconsin: 

Sir: In compliance with the requirements of law, I have the 
honor to submit the annual report of the Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools for the year ending August 31st, 1879, including 
statements and exhibits of the Productive Fund, the Income Fund, 
receipts and expenditures at each of the four Normal Schools, 
expenditures for teachers' institutes, reports of the presidents of 
the schools, and such other information, concerning the condition 
and work of the schools under the charge of the Board, as may be 
deemed of public interest. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

During the year, meetings of the board were held at Madison, 
in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
February 4th to 6th, and July 1st to 3d, inclusive. 

At these meetings, a large amount of routine and special business 
was transacted, abstracts of which have been published. 

The only changes in the personnel of the board, during the year, 
were the appointment of James MacAlister, of Milwaukee, vice 
Regent S. S. Sherman, resigned; and A. O. Wright, of Fox Lake, 
vice Regent William Starr, deceased. 

Hon. William Starr died at his house in Ripon, April 18, 1879, 
after fifteen years continuous service as Regent of Normal Schools. 
As an expression of appreciation of his great worth as a member of 
the Board, over which he had presided for twelve years, the Regents, 
at their annual meeting in July last, adopted the following pream- 
ble and resolutions : 

" Whereas, By the death of Hon. Wm. Starr, since the meeting 
of this Board in February last, there has been removed from the 
membership of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools of the state 
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of Wisconsin, and from all earthly activity, one who, for twelve 
years, has served as President of this Board; one who was a mem- 
ber thereof longer than any other who ever held this trust; one 
whose maturity in experience, familiar personal knowledge of all 
the schools under its care, no less than his seniority in years, high 
character, learning, and ability, commanded for himself the head- 
ship and the place of counselor to this body; therefore be it 
* Resolved^ That the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, by the 
death of Hon. Wm. Starr, loses a tried, respected, active, and emi- 
nently useful member, and presiding and executive officer; the 
Normal Schools and the corps of teachers connected with them, a 
most wise, discreet, and devoted friend, supporter, and helper; and 
the state a pure, upright, and incorruptible citizen and servant, an 
unselfish and self-sacrificing partisan of its material, educational ,and 
moral well-being. I 

Resolved^ That we tender sincere sympathy and condolence to 
the family of the deceased, and in so doing assure them that it is 
not a mere form of words; but that the memory of long and uni- 
formly kind and courteous personal intercourse with the departed, 
of his wisdom, judgment, and consideration in official relations, of 
his independence, integrity, and firmness of character in all relations 
and circumstances, begets a sense of personal and public loss, 
closely allied to their own individual and social bereavement. 

" Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of this Board, be forwarded to the family of 

Mr. Starr." 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The success of that part of our educational system under the 
direction of the board, has, during the past year, been most satisfac- 
tory. One year of labor is not sufficient to show any very marked 
improvement in educating processes, yet throughout the state there 
is felt to be steadily growing a disposition to systematize and ener- 
gize the teacher's work. School management is becoming less irk- 
some, because its principles are better understood by teachers and 
by patrons; and school instruction is made more effective, because 
of the efforts to subject its methods to scientific investigation. To 
12 — St. Supt. 
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bring about these results, the Normal Schools have severally and 
unitedly labored, and must for the future labor. The training 
departments have furnished, during the year, increased facilities for 
observation and practice under the direction of skilled and cultured 
teachers. So thoroughly organized is this branch of the work, that 
every normal pupil is afforded opportunity to test in actual practice 
such theories of teaching as may be deemed worth testing. It is 
unfortunate that so many pupils find it necessary to leave school 
before taking a course in practice. In all departments of skilled 
labor, success can be reasonably expected only by those who make 
their profession a study. 

Young men and young women who enter the Normal Schools, 
should, therefore, be encouraged to complete one or both the pre- 
scribed courses of study, before entering upon the career of a 
teacher. For these, the Normal Schools should be, and are willing 
to be held responsible; they should be deemed wholly responsible 
for no others. As the number of professional teachers increases, 
there grows a corresponding demand for teachers, specially trained 
for their work. As yet, both demand and supply are limited, and 
are confined almost exclusively to the better class of schools. As a 
partial remedy, however, Normal Schools are aiming to bring the 
pupil under the influence of professional training, at the earliest 
possible stage in his course as a student; and thus are endeavoring 
to furnish teachers, with at least a partially professional preparation, 
to districts that can employ only undergraduates. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The following table shows the total enrollment of pupils who 
have attended the Normal Schools, during the past year: 





Normal 
dep't. 


Prep, 
dep't. 


Model 
school. 


Total. 


Platteville 


227 
290 
338 
118 




186 
141 
213 
145 


413 


Whitewater 


431 


Oshkosh.... 

River Falls 


88 
57 


639 
320 






Totals 


973 


145 


685 


1,803 
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From the catalogues of the several schools, it will be found that 
nearly every county of the state is represented in the Normal 
departments of the schools. 

GRADUATES. 

The number of students completing, during the year, the pre- 
scribed courses of study at the several schools, is as follows: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Platteville, June, 1879 10 

Whitewater, Jan'y, 1879 9 

Whitewater, June, 1879 26 

Oshkosh, June, 1879 11 

River Palls, Dec, 1878 10* 

River Falls, June, 1879 7 

Number to whom certificates were awarded 79 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

Platteville 9 

Whitewater 9 

Oshkosh 7 

River Falls 6 

Number to whom diplomas were awarded 31 

TEACHERS. 

The followiDg is a list of the Teachers, Librarians, and Janitors 

employed at the several schools, during the past year, and the annual 

salary paid each: 

PLATTEVILLE. 

E.A. Charlton* President $2,500 00 

D. McGregorf Teacher, Normal Department, and Conduc 

tor of Institutes 2,000 00 

Geo. Beck Teacher, Normal Departmeot 1, 500 00 

D.E. Gardner do do 1,500 00 

A.J. Volland do do 800 00 

MissE. M. B. Felt do do 800 00 

MissE. Curtis do do 700 00 

Mrs. 8. E. Buck] do do 400 00 

C. H. Nye Director, Practice Work 1,200 00 

Miss E. C. Aspinwall, Teacher, Grammar Grade 700 00 

Miss J. 8. Cooke do do 650 00 

Miss Anna Potter . . . Teacher, Intermediate Grade 700 00 

Miss Mary Brayman . Teacher. Primary Grade 800 00 

8. I. Hanford Librarian 100 00 

Chas. Stephens Janitor 600 00 



• Resigned, Dec. *0, 1878. t Promoted to the Presidency, Jan. 1, 1879. I Since Jan. 1, 1879. 
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WHITEWATER. 

J. W.Stearns President $2,500 00 

A. Salisbury Teacher, Normal Department, and Conductor 

of Institutes 2,000 00 

S. S. Rockwood Teacher, Normal Department 1 ,500 00 

W.S.Johnson do do 1,350 00 

L. C. Wooster do do 1,200 00 

Miss Mary DeLaney do do 800 00 

Mrs. E.M. Knapp.; do do 700 00 

MissE. M. Farrand do do 700 00 

Miss M. E. Conklin. . Director of Practice Work 900 00 

Miss H. L. Storke. . . Teacher, Academic Department 1, 200 00 

Miss I. J. Storke do do 600 00 

Miss E. Rogers Teacher, Grammar Grade 300 00 

Mrs. A. R. Cooke. . . . Teacher, Intermediate Grade 600 00 

Miss P. C. Timanus. . Teacher, Primary Grade 600 00 

Miss Ida Teed Librarian 100 00 

Miles Eckert . ... Janitor 600 00 

OSHKOSH. 

G.S. Albee, President $2,500 00 

R. Graham, Teacher, Normal Department, and Conductor of Insti- 
tutes 2,000 00 

W. A. Kellerman Teacher, Normal Department 1 ,500 00 

M.T.Park* do do 1,200 00 

Miss A. W. Moody do do 1 ,000 00 

MissM. H. Ladd do do 800 00 

Mrs. H. E. Bateman do do 800 00 

Miss R.C Swart. do do 800 00 

MissE. F. Webster do do 700 00 

Miss L. E. Andrewsf do do 700 00 

Miss A. E. Banning do do 450 00 

L. W.Briggs .. Director, Practice Work 1,500 00 

Mrs. L. L. Cochran Teacher, Preparatory Department 700 00 

Miss M. S. Hill Teacher, Grammar Grade 900 00 

Miss F. S. Albee Teacher, Intermediate Grade 700 00 

Miss E. B. Arm stead Teacher, Primary Grade 700 00 

Miss Carrie McNutt Special Teacher 150 00 

Miss N.E. Marble Librarian 100 00 

William Bell Janitor 600 00 

RIVER FALLS. 

W. D. Parker President ,... $2,500 00 

J. B. Thayer Teacher, Normal Department, and Conductor 

of Institutes 2,000 00 

F. H. King Teacher, Normal Department 1, 200 00 

Miss L. E. Foote do do 800 00 

MissJ.A.McFarlan do do 800 00 

Mrs. M. E. Jenness do do 700 00 

Mrs. A. S. Potter do do 600 00 

Miss A. J. Stanclift. Director, Practice Work 800 00 

Miss E. C. Jones. . . Teacher, Grammar Grade 700 00 

Miss M. Kelly Teacher, Intermediate Grade 700 00 

Mrs. L. Parker Teacher, Primary Grade 650 00 

F.T.Watson Librarian 100 00 

T. Martin Janitor 600 00 

* Resigned, January 1879. t Since April 1, 1679. 
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CABINETS AND APPARATUS. 

All the schools are well supplied with material for illustrating 
the Natural Sciences. 

Each school is provided with good apparatus for the illustration 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology. The cabinets contain about 
200 specimens of birds, representing the Ornithology of Wisconsin; 
a fine collection of marine specimens; botanical collections, repre- 
senting the flora in the immediate vicinity of the school; specimens, 
representing the minerals of this and other states, to which have 
been added, during the year, about 2000 specimens from the state 
Geological Survey. These collections have been carefully labelled 
and catalogued, and are valuable aids to the student in the study 
of Natural History. 

LIBRARIES. 

All text books used in the Normal Schools, are purchased by the 
Board from the publishers at wholesale rates, and furnished to the 
.pupils at a rental not exceeding three dollars per year, or sold to them 
at actual cost, if preferred. By this plan the pupil is furnished the 
necessary books for pursuing a course, covering a wide range of 
studies, and at much less expense than if compelled to purchase at 
ordinary retail rates. The income derived from rentals and sales of 
text-books, is sufficient to keep the text-book libraries replenished, 
pay the salaries of the librarians, and make substantial additions to 
the reference libraries, books from which are used by pupils with- 
out charge. Below will be found a statement of receipts from rents 
and sales of text-books, and of expenditures for the purchase of 
text and reference books, and salaries of librarians: 

RECEIPTS. 

Platteville, book rents and sales $777 56 

Whitewater, 44 44 " " 978 98 

Oshkosb, " " 44 " 1,056 38 

River Falls, 4C 4C 4< " 498 33 

$3,806 25 
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Platteville 


EXPENDITURES. 

Text-Books, Beferenee Bodks. 

$31102 $169 60 

627 81 182 93 

438 21 189 64 

248 86 201 43 


LiVw? 8aV8. 

$100 00 . 

100 00 .. 




Whitewater . . . 




Oshkosh 


100 00 




River Falls 


100 00 










Balance to 


$1,625 90 
income fund 


$693 60 


$400 00 


$2,719 50 

$586 75 











CONDITION OF BUILDINGS, ETC. 

Committees visiting the schools, during the year, report the build- 
ings, grounds, libraries, furniture, apparatus, and other property 
under charge of the Board to be in general good condition. Aside 
from incidental repairs in all the buildings, extensive improvements 
were made in the north wing of the building at Platteville, and in 
the entire building at River Falls, to remedy defective heating and 
ventilation. Judging from tests that have been applied, it is be- 
lieved that an abundant supply of pure warm air is now furnished 
these buildings. 

The Board commend the teachers and janitors for the care shown 
in the preservation of the property under their immediate charge, 
and for the interest displayed in the ornamentation, in various ways, 
of the school and recitation rooms. The Board take pleasure in 
noticing the increased attention paid to the aesthetic culture of the 
pupils and students. The importance of this in connection with 
Normal education, must be obvious to all, and every effort should 
be made to facilitate the teachers' work in this direction. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

From the report of the committee on Institutes, it appears that, 
during the past year, fifty-eight institutes wore held in fifty-five 
counties. Instruction was given for ninety-six weeks. The num- 
ber of institutes was eight less than those held the previous year, 
with one week's more time. The attendance in all the institutes 
was, males, 1,235; females, 3,188; the total number being 4,423. 
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The following statement shows the condition of the fund set 
apart for the support of teachers' institutes, including an exhibit 
of the expenditures for the past year: 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation by the state $2,000 00 

Appropriation by the Board of Regents 5 ,000 00 

expenditures. $7,000 00 

Salaries of the regular conductors $2,712 50 

Expenses of the regular conductors 800 12 

Salaries of ^he assistant conductors 1, 785 00 

Expenses of the assistant conductors .- 999 89 

Incidental expenses of ttie county superintendents. . 49 27 

Expenses for lectures 34 18 

Services and expenses of the Institute Committee. . . 229 07 

Expenses for printing 320 50 ...... 

$6, 930 53 



Balance unexpended $69 47 



No expenditure for educational purposes makes a more immedi- 
ate or satisfactory return than money used in the maintenance of 
teachers' institutes. In no other way, does it seem possible to 
bring within the reach of teachers living remote from educational 
centers, practical exemplifications of such methods of teaching as 
are employed by those who are leaders in the profession. Inexpe- 
rience is here brought in contact with cultured experience, and the 
beginner is enabled with confidence to apply, in his very first 
•efforts at teaching, some of the leading ideas recommended and 
illustrated in the institute. Teachers of experience- attend these 
meetings to correct their methods, or to confirm professional theo- 
ries, already adopted. 

To the daily sessions of the institute, as . well as to the evening 
lectures, the public are cordially invited; and thus it is made the 
means of disseminating views favorable to improvements in school 
appliances as well as to improved methods of instruction. One of 
the most encouraging results of institutes is the impetus given 
to young men and women to seek a better education than the com- 
mon school affords. Hence, we find many going directly from the 
institute to the Normal Schools, while others carry from the insti- 
tute an inspiration which leads them eventually into our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. As a source of professional enthusiasm, and 
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as a stimulus to more thorough and advanced scholarship, the in- 
stitute has no equal, and no other appliance is at the command of 
the state, which, with equal efficiency and economy, can serve these 
ends. Profiting by an enlarged acquaintance with the needs of 
our schools, and encouraged by the interest so generally manifested 
in institutes, it has been the aim to systematize and popularize still 
further this branch of our educational system. The hearty and 
unanimous endorsement of the Wisconsin plan of teachers' insti- 
tutes, given by educators at home and abroad, justifies the Board 
in a continuance of the same general plan of work; and the hope is- 
cherished that, ere long, the benefit of institute instruction will be 
so generally appreciated that every teacher in the state will be 
brought under its influence. 

FUND AND INCOME. 

The statistics, giving amount and condition of the Normal School 
Fund and the Normal School Fund Income, are obtained from the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

The amounts of the productive Normal School Fund, on the 30th 
day of September, 1878 and 1879, were as follows: 



Dues on certs, of sales, per Land Office books 

Dues on loans, per Land Office books 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Milwaukee city bonds 

Bonds of the town of Kinnickinnic, St. Croix Co. 
Bonds of the town of Troy, St. Croix county . . 
Bonds of the town of River Falls, Pierce Co. . 
Bonds of the town of Clifton, Pierce county . . 

Loan to Iowa county 

Loan to Racine county 

Loan to Wood county 

Loan to town of Pine Valley, Clark county . . . 
Loan to town of Princeton, Green Lake county 

Loan to city of La Crosse 

Albany city bonds 

Loan to Board of Education, city of Neenah . . 
Loan to Board of Education, city of Beaver Dam 

Loan to city of Waupaca 

Loan to town of Waupaca, Waupaca county 



1878. 



1879. 



$33,913 29 

99,969 38 

515, 700 00 

160,000 00 

1,800 00 

2,000 00 

7,000 00 

2,000 00 

95,000 00 

5,625 00 

33,000 00 

2,400 00 

4,500 00 

40,000 €0 

2,000 00 



Total at interest $1, 004 , 907 67 



Cash on hand . 



') 



33,290.88 



Grand total $1,038,198 55 



Increase during the year. 



$35,468 36 

86,661 16 

515,700 00 

160,000 00 

1,300 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

1,500 00 

85,000 00 

3,750 00 

69,500 00 

1,800 00 

4,000 00 

40,000 00 

2,000 00 

10,000 00 

4,000 00 

1,500 00 

750 00 



$1,029,929 52 
23.948 25 



$1,053,877 77 



$15,679 22 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

This fund is derived from the interest on swamp land certificates 
and loans, and is applied to establishing and maintaining Normal 
Schools, as provided by law. By the provisions of section 394, Re- 
vised Statutes, the entire income is placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools, by transfer to the Treasurer 
of said Board, and the detailed record of its expenditures is kept 
separate and distinct from the accounts of the state. The receipts 
and disbursements, during the year, have been as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 



Interest on land certificates and loans $8 , 627 11 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness 36, 099 00 

Interest on Milwaukee city bonds 11,200 00 

Interest on Albany city bonds 120 00 

Interest on Clifton town bonds 140 00 

Interest on Kinnickinnick town bonds 126 00 

Interest on Troy town bonds 140 00 

Interest on River Falls town bonds 490 00 

Interest on loan to La Crosse city 2,401 10 

Interest on loan to Iowa county 5,633 56 

Interest on loan to Racine county 393 75 

Interest on loan to Wood county 2,310 00 

Interest on loan to town of Pine Valley 168- 00 

Interest on loan to town of Princeton 249 40 

Tuition fees, Platteville Normal School 3, 040 21 

Tuition fees, Whitewater Normal School 2, 663 63 

Tuition fees, Oshkosh Normal School 4 , 552 47 

Tuition fees, River Palls Normal School 2, 813 81 

Overpayment on textbooks, refunded 420 28 

$81,588 32 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Treas'r of Board of Regents of Normal Schools $81 ,569 87 

Refunded for overpayment 18 45 

$81,588 32 ' $81,588 32 



The following tables show the amount disbursed and received at 
each Normal school, duxing the school year 1878-79, the purpose of 
each disbursement and the source of receipts: 
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EXPENDITURES. 



Platteviile . 
Whitewater . 
Oshkosh 
River Falls . 



Total , 



Salaries. 



$13,195 50 
14,976 25 
15.848 50 
11.611 50 



$55,631 75 



Text-books. 



$311 02 
627 81 
438 21 
248 86 



$1,625 90 



Reference 
books. 



$169 60 
132 93 
189 64 
201 43 



$693 60 



Fuel and 
light 



$517 18 

1,010 76 

856 23 

683 23 



$3,067 40 



Expenditures — continued. 





Furniture. 


Repairs. 


Building. 


Printing. 


Platteviile 


$36 92 
72 00 

146 55 
34 48 


' $168 94 
155 03 
185 34 
910 29 


$146 38 

""65*05* 
107 48 


$246 30 


Whitewater 

Oshkosh 


172 20 
168 40 


River Falls 


110 03 






Total 


$289 95 


$2,859 60 


$318 91 


$696 92 







Es 


:penditures 


— continued. 






Apparatus. 


Stationery 


Miscellan'us 


Total. 


Platteviile 

Whitewater 


$253 25 
340 76 
118 06 
982 69 


$156 48 
220 16 
203 73 
240 01 


$748 73 
723 64 
314 87 
213 19 


$17,390 30 
18,431 54 


Oshkosh 


18,533 58 
15,343 18 


River Falls 






Total 


$1,694 76 


$819 38 


$2,000 43 


$69,698 60 





RECEIPTS. 



Platteviile . 
Whitewater 
Oshkosh . . 
River Falls 

Total . . 



Tuition. 



$2,255 65 
1,680 90 
3,491 69 
2,052 45 



$9,480 69 



Book 
rents. 



$667 30 

777 50 
781 25 
398 75 



$2,624 80 



Book 
sales. 



$110 26 

#01 48 

275 13 

94 58 



$681 45 



Other 
sources. 



$7 00 

3,75 

4 40 

268 82 



$233 47 



Total. 



$3,040 21 
2,663 63 
4.552 47 
2,813 81 



$13,070 12 
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SUMMARY. 

The following summary shows the aggregate expenses by the 
Board, the past year, at the several schools, the expenses for 
Institutes, Regents' expenses, salary of Secretary, printing, and 
incidentals: 

Disbursements at the schools $69,698 69 

Institute expenses 6,930 53 

Regents' expenses attending meetings of Board 540 22 

Services and expenses of committees 2, 036 90 

Salary of Secretary 300 00 

Printing and incidentals 132 35 

Total $79,638 60. 



Your attention is respectfully called to the accompanying reports 
of Presidents McGregor, Stearns, Albee, and Parker, for further 
and special information relating to the condition and work of their 
respective schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. EVANS, 
President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS 

OF THE 

PRESIDENTS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Platteville, Wis., Aug. 31, 18? 9. 
Hon. J. H. Evans, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Sir : I have the honor to present to you the following report 
upon the condition and progress of the State Normal School at 
Platteville, for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

The records of the school furnish the following statistics: 

APPLICANTS. 





District 
Schools. 


Graded 
Schools. 


Normal 
Schools. 


In what schools prepared 


34 

24 


88 
3 


25 


Number having previously taught 









"Whole number of applicants for admissions to Normal Depart- 
ment, 147. 

EXAMINATIONS. 









Fall Term. 


Win. Term. 


Spr'g Term. 




Gents. 


Ladi's 


Gents. 


Ladi's 


Gents. 


Ladi's 


Number examined , 


26 
12 


47 
16 


31 

14 


41 
15 


21 

7 


28 


Number admitted to first 


year 


class. 


5 



No preparatory class was organized. 
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TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES. 



Normal Department. 



Average 
age. 



Months of 
Mem'ship. 



No. of 
Pupils. 



Fourth year .... 

Third year 

Second year 

First year 

MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

Grammar grade. 

Intermediate grade 

Primary grade 



22.02 ye'rs 
20.16 " 
20.04 " 
19.01 " 



17.86 " 
10.75 " 
7.85 " 



9.02 
8.00 
7.1 
6.5 



5.05 
8.14 
8.16 



13 

12 

59 

143 



134 
36 
41 



ENTIRE ENROLLMENT. 





Fall 
Term. 


Winter 
Term. 


Spring 
Term. 


Normal Department. 


d 


00 

.2 
"■5 

OS 
h3 


3 


09 

'a 


0Q 

a 


09 

'i 


Enrolled 


66 

50.4 

46.1 


93 
82.3 

78.2 


72 
69.5 


93 

89.5 


63 

60.2 

59.3 


70 


Average members 


69 


Average daily attendance 


67.6 87. 5 


65.4 











Number enrolled since organization of Normal grade 1 ,149 

Number who have taught since organization of the school, or are now 

in attendance, estimated about 1,000 

Number of students who have practiced during year 70 

Total number of weeks of practice teaching 649 



It is impossible to give the exact number who have taught, on 
account of the failure of many to report after leaving school. It is 
believed, however, that the above is very nearly correct. Of those 
who are not known to have taught, the majority did not take the 
benefit of an appointment from the county superintendent, but 
paid tuition while in attendance. Very few of those who received 
appointments have failed to teach after leaving school. 

The full course of study prescribed by the Board of Regents was 
completed by nine students — five ladies and four gentlemen, and 
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the diploma of the board granted to them on the 26th day of June. 
At the date of this report nearly all the members of the class have 
secured employment for the ensuing year, at fair salaries. 

The elementary course was completed by eleven students — six 
ladies and five gentlemen, to each of whom the proper certifi- 
cate was issued. 

The efficiency of the school has been somewhat impaired through 
an insufficient number of recitation rooms, and the almost entire 
lack of means of ventilation in a large portion of the building. 
The repairs and improvements, authorized by the board at the 
annual meeting, in July last, and which. are now all but completed, 
will add materially to the convenience for recitation in the Normal 
department, and will, no doubt, provide means for the proper heat- 
ing and ventilation of that portion of the building which has been 
so sadly in need of these improvements. Should the attendance in 
the grammar grade, however, remain as large as heretofore, the 
existing accommodations for recitations, and especially for the 
practice of teaching, will be entirely inadequate to the require- 
ments of the school. There are now imposed upon the school three 
unfavorable conditions, which only additional room can remove: 
first, the classes of the grammar grade number too many members, 
for the best work; second, practice work is made unduly burden- 
some by the unwieldy size of the classes; and third, the amount 
of practice teaching is limited through want of room. To remedy 
these difficulties, there is urgent need for at least three more reci- 
tation rooms, for the use of the grammar and intermediate grades. 

The policy in the management of the school is now, as it has 
been, to bring the purely professional element into as much prom- 
inence as the scholarship of the pupils will warrant. For years, 
the standard of admission has been gradually raised, so that pro- 
fessional training might receive more attention. The discussion 
of methods must be based upon a knowlege of what is to be taught, 
and, therefore, must be subsequent to the acquisition of that 
knowledge. Pupils with minds possessed of truth, must come to a 
consideration of how that truth is to be presented. The facts of 
each science are substantially the same to all minds, but the-pro- 
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cesses by which these facts are mastered are exceedingly various. 
Professional training aims at enabling the instructor to select from 
this variety that method which will give the learner, in the least 
time, the strongest mental grasp, and at the same time stimulate 
him to the most healthful mental activity. 

It is believed that Normal Schools should be managed in the in- 
terest of our common schools, and that the management is best 
which will the soonest put trained teachers in charge of such 
schools. Work in common schools is not sufficiently remunerative 
to justify the hope that many graduates will seek employment in 
them; it must, therefore, be through its undergraduates that a Nor- 
mal School can reach directly that branch of our educational system 
most in need of, its influence. 

In accordance with these views, it has been the aim to give to 
every student, from the time of his admission to the Normal Depart- 
ment, such professional training as he is capable of profitably receiv- 
ing. The Model Department is a training school, which is at all times 
open to members of the Normal Department for observation and 
practice. Its maintenance can be justified only on the ground that 
it is used for these purposes. The work of training is divided into 
four stages, corresponding very closely to the four years of the full 
course. Students of the first year class are detailed to observe the 
work done by the regular teachers in the Model Department, and 
required to make written reports of what may come under their 
notice. Since the organization of the observation class, about fifty 
students have been able to spend, each term, in this work three- 
quarters of an hour daily, for from six to nine weeks. Students 
manifest deep interest in the exercises, and judging from the tenor 
of their reports, it is believed that no part of the work of training 
is more profitable, especially for such as can take only a partial 
course in the school. 

It is the purpose to further systematize this feature, and to bring it 
into still greater prominence. Observation is directed and supple- 
mented by lectures upon school organization, and school and class 
management. In the third term of the first year, School Economy 
is pursued as a regular class study, and during the same term, the 
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more mature members of the class are required to practice in the 
training school. For the second year, the special training consists 
of lectures upon methods of instruction, and of practice teaching 
under the close supervision of the director of the training school. 
A minimum of twenty weeks of practice teaching is required, be- 
fore completing the elementary course. Practice teaching of not 
less than forty weeks is required for the completion of the full 
course. In the third year, is taken up a consideration of the lead- 
ing theories of education, with a discussion of their relative merits. 
The professional work of the fourth year consists mainly of a study 
of the Philosophy of Education, the purpose being to make the 
work of teaching accord with the laws of mental growth and activ- 
ity, as set forth in standard works on psychology. 

The rules of discipline of the school are few and simple, it being 
the object to lead the pupil to self-control, by a training in per- 
sonal accountability and responsibility. Students are taught that 
the best discipline is that which most conduces to the efficiency of 
the school, and that whatever interferes with progress, should, if 
possible, be removed. Class routine is largely managed by the 
pupils, so that they become active and interested participants in 
promptness and regularity > movement. 

The very excellent condition in which the discipline of the school 
was left by my predecessor, and the hearty support given by every 
member of the faculty in securing right sentiment, and consequent, 
right conduct, made this part of the work not only light, but ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. Students have worked faithfully and obeyed 
cheerfully. Nothing has occurred to destroy that confidence which 
should exist between pupils and teachers, or to mar the harmony 
so essential among those who labor for a common object. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents, steps were taken 
looking toward the establishment of a Kindergarten department in 
connection with this school. If the merits of Kindergarten train- 
ing are fairly set forth by those familiar with its workings, its intro- 
duction, even in modified form, will luring about a much needed 
revolution in primary teaching. Should your Board decide to favor 
the Platteville school with this, new department, I am confident 
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that the citizens, and the State Normal School, — both teachers and 
pupils, — will give it a hearty support. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my thanks for your kindly 

interest in the daily workings of the school, for your constant care 

for its prosperity, and for encouragement and helpful suggestions 

received from yourself and other members of the Board of Regents. 

Respectfully snbmitted, D. McGREGOR. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. H. Evans, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Sir: The annual report of the Stato Normal School at White- 
water, for the year 1878-9, is respectfully submitted as follows: 

STATISTICS. 

The whole number of pupils in attendance upon the school, dur- 
ing the year, is 431, distributed in the different departments as 

follows: 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Senior class 9 

Junior class 17 

Second year • 80 

First year 154 

Preparatory 30 

Total 290 

MODEL DEPARTMENT. 

Grammar grade 58 

Intermediate grade 51 

Primary grade 32 

Total 141 

At the close of the first term, certificates were granted to nine 
students who had successfully completed the elementary course* 
13— St. Supt. 
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Twenty-six more received certificates at the close of the year, and 
nine graduated from the full course. 

Number certificated 35 

Number graduated 9 

Total from both courses of study 44 

The increasing influence of the school upon the educational work 
of the state, will be seen by the grouping, with these figures, the 
statistics of former years : 

Whole number of graduates from former years 85 

Number not graduates who hold certificates 64 

Total of former years • 149 

Number of these who are known to have taught during the past year. ... 99 

Whole number certificated and graduated 193 

The steadily growing influence upon the public schools, acquired 
by those who have completed the prescribed courses of study, 
ought justly to be considered the most important result of this 
Normal School. It is so important that others about to be men- 
tioned, which, if tabulated, would present more imposing statistics, 
ought not to be permitted to interfere in any way with the efforts 
put forth by the Board of Regents and the Faculty of the School, 
to make this as efficient as possible. 

By comparing the number of those who this year received cer- 
tificates, with the number of pupils in the first year of study, it is 
possible to estimate proximately how large a proportion of those 
who enter the school, fail to complete even the elementary course. 
Some deduction must be made from the result which these figures 
give, because they represent, not the average attendance, but the 
whole number of students for the year. It seems safe, however, to 
estimate that hardly one-third of those who enter the school, ever 
advance far enough to be entitled to receive a certificate. The 
greater portion of those who thus drop out before reaching the end 
of the elementary course, engage in teaching; and it is chiefly 
through these, and through the pupils who teach a few months 
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-while pursuing their studies, that the Normal School is able to 
exert a direct influence upon the ungraded district schools. 

PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

With, a view to doing the utmost possible for the improvement of 
these schools, it seems to me important that some strictly profes- 
sional instruction should be given systematically to pupils, in the 
first year of the course. This year is necessarily devoted to the 
•elementary branches, a thorough knowledge of which is indispen- 
sable to common school teachers. Correct habits of thought and 
study must be formed, skill in expression must be carefully culti- 
vated, and the foundations of mental discipline must be laid. This 
is the proper and indispensable work of the first year. If it is 
not well done, not only will the more liberal studies which follow, 
be comparatively profitless, but the philosophical and fruitful pre- 
sentation of the theory of teaching will be found to be impossible. 
With this, may and ought to be combined a simple and practicaL 
presentation of the mere elementary topics of school economy^ 
questions connected with the organization, course of study, objects,, 
relations, and management of district schools, having special prom- 
inence. The effort to present these and kindred topics, in the first 
year of the course, will, I am persuaded, not only tend to improve- 
the condition of the district schools, but also to increase the num- 
ber of pupils who take the full course, by laying the foundations for 
the formation of more correct views of what is proposed in a pro- 
fessional course of study. 

Too many persons suppose that there is some fully developed 
and perfect " method " of teaching each branch of study, which 
they can learn from lectures and observation, without troubling 
themselves about underlying principles; some set of rules, by con- 
formity with which, they will be able to defy hostile criticism, and 
claim to be following " the best modern methods." Such mechan 
ical conceptions of teaching can only be removed by broad culture 
and by attempting to grapple philosophically with some of the 
problems involved in school work. When the necessity of thor- 
ough discipline, and of laying the foundation for right and fruitful 
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thinking upon the problems presented in his profession, is clearly 
conceived, the teacher cannot rest satisfied with a meagre prepara- 
tion. The Normal School ought to famish him the kind of training 
he most needs. It ought to give clear views of the ends to be 
attained in teaching; to present the principles of mental science 
on which they are founded, and the general modes of procedure 
growing out of these; to teach what experience has shown in 
regard to school economy, supervision, and direction; to open the 
mind to the variety and complexity of the problems involved in 
these subjects; and to prepare the teacher to recognize distinctly 
the condition and wants of the pupils submitted to his direction, 
and to devise with right art and skilled tact the means of meeting 
them. 

To one thus trained, teaching ceases to be a dull routine, one of 
the "mechanic arts," and becomes the study of a life time; and 
the teacher does not crystallize just when experience ought to 
make him most valuable, but grows in power as long as he has the 
vigor necessary to the successful pursuit of his profession. These 
results cannot be secured in a brief and hasty course, but, for their 
attainment, demand time, general culture, and patient effort. Short 
cuts to teaching do not make good teachers. 

The professional instruction of the school is arranged as follows: 
In the first year, school economy; in the first term of the second 
year, the theory of teaching, presented, so far as it can be, in its 
relations to mental science; in the second term of this year, prac- 
tice work under competent criticism, and the study of methods; in 
the fourth year, mental science is taken up systematically, and pur- 
sued with special reference to its bearing upon teaching; in the 
second term, the history of education, and a review of educational 
theories; practice in the model school is continued throughout this 
year. The apparent inversion of the natural order, by which the 
theory of teaching precedes mental science, is inevitable, owing to 
the demands of the elementary course. 
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ACADEMIC WORK. 

The introduction of academic work into the courses of normal 
schools, is geneVally justified on the ground of necessity. Those 
who seek admission into these schools, need the training in academic 
studies, and are not able to get it elsewhere. This defense is suffi- 
cient, but it does not represent the whole case. It is not so gen- 
erally understood as it ought to be, that in the Normal School this 
work takes on a special character, determined by the general pur- 
pose of the school. In all the class rooms, the aim is to prepare 
teachers, and this determines alike the point of view from which 
all topics presented are considered, and the tests and standards by 
which recitations are judged. The academic work thus becomes, 
in its spirit and intent, Normal work. The reviews of the third 
grade studies assume a new significance for those who have hith- 
erto pursued them as pupils only, and not as teachers; and by fail- 
ing to consider the difficulties involved in the proper presentation 
of them to other minds, have often failed of a masterful compre- 
hension of them. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

It is desirable that this relation of the academic work of the 
school to its specific purpose, should be more generally understood. 
The question is repeatedly asked, " Are students admitted to ad- 
vanced standing?" The answer is just what would be given in 
another good school: Yes, if they are found properly prepared. 
But the tests must be of a kind to determine fitness with reference 
to the work done here. If, in the examination for admission, the 
pupil attains an average of ninety per cent., and in the class room 
manifests such power in presenting his matter as to warrant his 
promotion, he is always permitted to take an examination for ad- 
vanced standing. Several students have thus been able, in one 
term, to accomplish the work of the first year. Most of those 
who enter, however, find themselves heavily tasked to do the reg- 
ular work of the class, and a considerable number are obliged to 
take more time to accomplish the course than is indicated in the 
schedule of studies. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

No change of any importance has been made in the course of 
study. The division of the school year into two terms of twenty 
weeks each, seems well adapted to the wants of the school. New 
classes are thus formed twice in the year, at the commencement of 
each term. This arrangement is especially convenient for those 
who find it necessary to be absent a portion of each year in order 
to teach, or by returning to the Normal School in the week of the 
following term corresponding to that of their withdrawal in the 
preceding, they always find a class at the same stage of work as 
the one they left. It is thus possible to do a full term's work and 
to teach a five month's school in the same year. As it is desirable 
that the coming and going, incident to this arrangement, should be 
made as systematic as possible, it is suggested that the mid-term 
examinations, which begin this year, November 5, and April 7, af- 
ford the most convenient point for making these changes; as, after 
these examinations, the new studies, which occupy but ten weeks of 
the course, are taken up, and other changes in the programme are 
effected. 

The attention given to drawing in the course of study of this 
school, is worthy of special notice. An effort has been made to 
render this work subservient both to general culture and to the 
special wants of the common school-teacher. Free-hand and object 
drawing have, therefore, been taught with a view to developing the 
power of accurately and rapidly presenting to the eye the figure of 
any object desired. By calling for the frequent use, in the prepa- 
ration of lessons and in the recitations in various departments, of 
the skill thus acquired, it is made to contribute precision and com- 
pleteness to the pupil's conceptions, as well as to develop habits of 
careful observation. Practice in blackboard drawing, in order to 
make the teachers skillful in the use of this mode of expression, 
and in the introduction of it into the practice work, makes them 
familiar with its value as an aid in developing the minds of children. 
Although the full results of the course, as at present laid down, 
have not yet been secured, I am convinced that its practical value 
fully justifies the amount of attention given to it. 
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CERTIFICATION AND GRADUATION. 

The general use of the term u graduation " by both the teachers 
and the pupils of the school, to designate the formal completion of 
the elementary as well as of the full course, has been unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it has tended to obliterate, in the minds of school offi- 
cers and the public, the distinction between the two courses. It 
thus happens that those who have been but two years in the school, 
by the use of this term, in which they are justified by custom, claim 
equal honors with those who have given twice as much time to 
preparation for teaching. The evil resulting from this is two-fold. 
On the one hand, the Normal School is judged by the work of these 
elementary " graduates," on the supposition that they have received 
all the training which it affords; on the other, pupils are discour- 
aged from completing the full course, because they " graduate " at 
the end of two years, and become competitors for situations as 
u Normal graduates." 

It seems to me that the introduction and use, in official commu- 
nications and in common speech, of distinct terms to designate the 
differences, would do more to remove the existing confusion than 
can be accomplished by the most careful and oft repeated explana- 
tions. We have, accordingly, adopted, and use, in this school, the 
term " certification " to designate the formal completion of the 
elementary course. One more term is necessary to complete the 
distinction, and I venture to suggest " licentiate " as a proper term 
to designate one who has been certificated, but has not completed 
the full Normal course prescribed by law. According to this plan, 
the terms used in reference to the two courses, would be as follows: 



Full Course, 

Diploma. 

Graduation. 

Graduate. 



Elementary Course. 

Certificate. 

Certification. 

Licentiate. 



Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. STEARNS. 
Whitewatee, Sept. 27, 1879. 
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OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. H. Evans, 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Dear Sir: The report of the work and aims of the Oshkosh 
Normal School, is herewith submitted for consideration: 

CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATES. 





Fall Term. 


Win. Term. 


Spr'g Term. 




Men. 


Worn. 


Men. 


Worn. 


Men. 


Worn. 


No. examined for admission and 
promotion 


57 
25 
26 


99 

47 
36 


38 

15 
11 


68 
29 
32 


67 
30 
25 


60 


Admitted to Normal Course 

Admitted to Preparatory Class 


17 
32 



Number of different applicants during the year , 
Number admitted to Normal Course 



241 
163 



WHERE PREPARED. 

Of the 163 admitted to the Normal Course, 

58 were prepared in rural ungraded schools. 

56 were prepared in both rural and graded schools. 

25 were prepared in graded schools. 

24 were prepared in both rural district schools and academies. 

71 had previously taught at least one term. 

ENROLLMENT BY TERMS. 



Normal Department. 


Fall. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


No. registered 

Average membership.. 
Av. daily attendance . . . 


113 
88 
86.1 


191 

170.2 

164 


89 

87.4 

84.3 


180 

169.8 

159.1 


130 

124.7 

122.2 


147 

144.1 

189.8 



Average membership for the year, 263.6. 
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CLASS STATISTICS. 



Normal Department. 


Average 
age. 


Months* 
attend- 
ance. 


Enrollment. 


Men. 


Worn. 


Total. 


Seniors • 


25.4 
26.3 
19.8 
20.4 


37.7 

31.8 

24.4 

8.1 


4 

8 

36 

92 


5 

7 

57 

129 


9 


Juniors 

Second year 

First year 


15 

93 

221 


Preparatory 


88 














Total 










426 














Model Department. 
Grammar grade 


Boys. 

50 
26 
23 


Girls. 

56 
29 
29 


106 


Intermediate grade 


55 


Primary grade r 


52 










Entire enroll rr>ent ...»,,,,., T .- T . T 






689 











Of those enrolled during the year, 

201 had each taught an average of 4.6 terms. 

135 taught a term during the year. 

122 will teach during the ensuing term. 

136 are members of the school. 

6 students graduated in the advanced course. 
10 students received the certificate of the elementary course. 

general statistics, 

Since 1875, (year of first graduation), 

19 have received the diploma of the advanced course. 

64 others have received the certificate of the elementary course. . 

With two exceptions, all the graduates of both courses have 
been engaged in teaching since graduation. 

13 graduates of advanced course are now teaching. 

2 graduates of advanced course are county superintendents. 

3 graduates of advanced course are ia college. 

1 graduate of advanced course has never taught. 
48 graduates of elementary course are now teaching. 
9 graduates of elementary course are in advanced course. 
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3 graduates of elementary course have entered other professions. 
2 graduates (ladies) of elementary course have married. 
1 graduate, William Leith, died while engaged in teaching. 
42 graduates of elementary course have completed some portion of the 
advanced course, while many students enter advanced work without 
taking the elementary certificate. 

EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING. 

Average experience of Senior Class, 1879 6.7 Terms 

Average experience of Elementary Class, 1879 4 Terms. 

Of the one thousand two hundred and ninety-nine enrolled in 
the Normal department since its organization, ninety-three per cent, 
are known to have taught since joining the school, while others 
have doubtless taught without notifying me of the fact. 

In nearly every case, the student has taught for a period longer 
than that of his connection with the school, while nearly forty per 
cent, have taught continuously since leaving school. 

While the graded schools, because of their higher annual remune- 
ration, have induced many of the able teachers to enter their 
departments, a large majority of the students continue teaching in 
country schools. 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS. 

A large number of those applying for admission are found 
deficient in scholarly attainments, and are enrolled, if they choose to 
remain, in the " preparatory" and " sub-preparatory" classes. Not 
more than fifty per cent, of these ever enter the normal course; 
but, after one or more terms' work, return to their homes and are 
installed in schools as teachers who have been trained at the Nor- 
mal School; while, in fact, they have received no direct professional 
training. They have paid their tuition and received needed 
instruction, which a hundred graded schools could have given; but 
their sole claim to " fitness to teach " is based upon an increased 
ability to u pass " examination. 

It may be a boon to students from rural districts to have the op- 
portunity of making well defined preparation for future normal 
work, afforded them in connection with a normal school, and, as at 
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present filled, the work is done without expense to the state; but, 
in so far as great lack of discrimination is manifest among school 
officers, some measure should be adopted by which superintendents 
may interpret to their constituents the distinction between 
ability to teach and ability to " pass." 

During the last year, two notable utterances regarding the status 
of the graduates of Normal Schools, have been made, which would 
pass unnoticed if they were in accordance with facts. One, in the 
able report of superintendent Shaw to his board of education, in 
which, while pleading for greater fitness of teachers, he affirmed that 
normal graduates compared unworthily with those who win state cer- 
tificates in other ways. The other, an editorial note in the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education for August 1879, affirmed that the work 
done in that time (the two years of the elementary course) u is so 
insufficient in preparing teachers for our public schools, that the 
conviction is slowly being reached by some that the course had bet 
ter be abolished, and nothing but the full course be sustained in these 
(normal) schools." 

This ex cathedra statement can hardly have been penned care- 
lessly ; but in view of the narrow attainments required for the 
"Limited State Certificate," the prototype of the Elementary 
Course Certificate, it is not evident that the writer had carefully 
weighed the requirements of the Normal Courses, as the same 
journal, in its September number, speaks in the highest terms of 
the value of State Certificates obtained by other modes than pro- 
fessional training. 
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The subjoined lists outline the respective requirements: 



Normal Training. 
Elementary Course. 

Spelling. 

Orthoepy. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Word analysis. 

Composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Book-keeping. 

Penmanship. 

Drawing. 

U. 8. History. 

Civil Government. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 

Physical Geography. 

Political Geography. 

Phy-ics. 

Criticism. 

Music. 

School Management. 

Art of Teaching. 

Twenty Weeks' Practice Teaching. 

One Year of Successful Teaching. 



Academic Training. 

Special Examination. 

Spelling. 
Orthoepy. 
Reading. 
Grammar. 



Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Penmanship. 

U. 8. History. 
Civil Government. 

Physiology. 

Physical Geography. 

Political Geography. 

Physics. 

English Literature. 

( Theory and Art of Teaching. 
/ Rudiments of Psychology. 

One year's experience. 



For the seven branches corresponding to the blanks in the aca- 
demic column, I fail to find any equivalent required in the u school 
laws, 1878." 

A minimum rank of 75 per cent, is required for every branch in 
the normal certificate, while the most recent standard prescribes a 
minimum of but 70 per cent., with five important branches reduced 
to a 50 per cent, minimum, for the certificate of the state com- 
mittee. 

After the normal student has passed the course of critical train- 
ing at the hands of half a score of instructors, each feeling that 
every graduate bears his impress, and, in an important sense, his 
reputation with him as he goes forth, then he is by no means 
through with tests; a committee of state officers subject him to 
the trying ordeal of their examination. If all these tests are met, 
surely now he may be deemed fit to teach on a par with a boy who 
has succeeded in securing a license to teach for six months. By 
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no means. If now he would teach, he can go, as did the school-boy, 
and secure a certificate from a county superintendent by passing 
his examination, and in no other way. After one year's successful 
teaching, the state superintendent may countersign the certificate 
and thus give, after all this preparation and careful testing, the 
holder the privilege of teaching for five years without re-examina- 
tion. 

By the rules of the Regents, this graduate must be at least eight- 
een years of age, and, under the law, nineteen before receiving a 
state certificate. 

These statements all refer to minimum requirements; but the 
tables above compiled show the elementary class of last year had 
an average experience of four terms, or more than twice that pre- 
scribed for parallel certificates. 

The charge that normal graduates are mere youth, cannot stand 
in face of the statistics of age and experience in this report, which, 
though tabulated for the first time here, do not differ materially 

from preceding classes. 

Years. 

Average age of graduates advanced course 25.4 

Average age of graduates elementary course 22 .2 

I have thus presented the status of the Normal Elementary Course, 
from the conviction that its scope and value is underestimated by 
some thoughtful men, who have not examined the question atten- 
tively. 

Like its congener, the " limited " State Certificate, it is an en- 
couragement to people, with low ideals regarding culture, to rise 
higher than they otherwise would, and thus far it has accomplished 
its object. Furthermore, it is certain that, in no particular, does it 
fail to equal in merits the basis of the " limited " certificate, while 
in very important points it is greatly superior. 

" PROFESSIONAL WORK." 

The educating and training in those provinces of normal disci- 
pline, technically called professional, have been somewhat extended 
during the year, and the higher order of students, likely to be ad- 
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mitted from the increasing number of applicants, will enable even 
more to be accomplished. Extended reading of professional litera- 
ture by students, has been impossible until the present year, when 
modifications of the courses have lifted somewhat the burden of 
tasks from overworked minds. 

The work of practice teaching has been increased and improved, 
until the problem whether a student teacher could ever be trained 
to control and discipline a class as in his own school, has ceased to 
be a question. A development of powers and facility in class man- 
agement, is clearly manifest in every candidate. As in other phases of 
training, some learn the art with difficulty, and are required to work 
a longer period; but nothing is more clearly proved than the fact 
that tact in teaching is a cultivable trait. It is purposed to aid 
more and require more complete results of students in the future 
than in the past, believing that a method received from the lectures 
of an instructor, or observed in the practice of another, however 
able and worthy it may be, is almost certain to be misunderstood 
or misapplied, unless the apprentice shall have been exercised 
under critical supervision until errors and exaggerations are elimi- 
nated from his theory. 

Nearly one-third of the instruction in the model department is 
given by students, and through the able management of the direc- 
tor and assistant critics, the work is maintained at a high standard 
of excellence. The following table indicates, in some degree, the 
extent of this work: 





Fall Term. 


Win. Term. 


Spr. Term. 


Tot. for Yr. 


Grades. 


No. 
t'chrs. 


Wks. 


No. 
t'chrs. 


Wks. 


No. 
t'chrs. 


Wks. 


No. 
t'chrs. 


Wks. 


Grammar 


16 
10 
18 


121 

86 

118 


10 
5 
9 


77 
45 
86 


10 
3 
9 


108 
36 
89 


36 

18 
36 


30$ 


Intermediate 


167 


Primary 


293 


Totals 


44 


825 


24 


208 


22 


233 


90 


766 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the school has been higher than in any previ- 
ous year, in directions scarcely noticed by the transient observer. 
To many, the school in which the elements are clearly antagonized, 
yet are firmly and wisely controlled by the executive, is the best 
disciplined. Too often, an organization of reckless, crude, and 
willful spirits cannot be made upon a higher plane; but the disci- 
pline of a teachers' seminary can never be worthy until there is 
rooted in the spirit of the school a conviction that integrity, per- 
sistent courage, and thoughful investigation are the essentials of 
mental as well as moral growth. There can be no good discipline 
until the idea of moral character embodies much more than the 
negative virtue of abstinence from gross indulgence; and the esti- 
mate of a cultivated mind is assimilated rather than retained 
knowledge. Truer convictions are manifestly co-operative with 
the faculty and have contributed greatly to better results in the 
past year. 

The numerous institutes held by many earnest men of large ex- 
experience, seconded by the efforts of many efficient superintend- 
ents, have done very much to elevate the moral and mental tone of 
the young people who enter the profession. It will not be denied 
that the 4,000 students from the Normal Schools, who have taught 
for periods varying from one term to ten years in the schools of the 
last decade, have had a worthy influence in molding mental habit and 
deepening moral purposes. The unswerving attitude of the Board 
of Regents in demanding both character and ability as a condition 
of honors conferred, is placing the business of teaching upon a 
basis of integrity, ability, and skill, till recently almost ignored in 
the average teacher's estimate of his " fitness to teach." 

CHANGES IN CORPS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In pursuance of a cherished purpose, Prof. Kellerman, after five 
years of able, unremitting labor in the department of Natural Sci- 
ence, resigned his position to continue his investigations at German 
universities. A zealous naturalist, an apt teacher, and accom- 
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plished in the branches of his department, he was an honor to our 
work, and his influence will long be felt for good in the schools of 
the state, through the labors of those whom he trained. 

Prof. M. T. Park, who had been connected with the school more 
than three years, doing efficient work as teacher in the normal and 
model departments, resigned his position in December, 1878, to 
enter the editorial field. 

In June last, Miss Rose C. Swart, widely known as the teacher 
of geography in this school, tendered her resignation of the place 
so long and worthily filled, to accept a situation at a much larger 
salary, in St. Paul, Minn. The schools of the state have suffered 
great loss in the removal of Miss Swart from so broad a field of 
usefulness, for which she is so unmistakably fitted. Her claim to 
the respect of all teachers rests less upon the fact that in her hands 
geography took on a new meaning to those who came within her 
influence, than it does upon her power and disposition to stimulate 
every student to a truer activity, by making clear to him the possi- 
bilities in a subject and the way of approach. No labor was too 
great, if it led to a clearer or more profound knowledge that, in the 
laboratory of her mind, it might be simplified and adapted to the 
needs of learners. 

EDUCATIONAL FORCES. 

We believe that the fact that this is a state school was never more 
fully realized by those responsible for its efficiency, than during the 
past year, — a state school, drawing its life from all the vitalizing 
forces of the profession and the community. Teaching can rest on 
no dogma, but must be guided by a never ending induction of the 
varying forces in civilization. The normal school finds its truest 
life and growth close to the thoughts and activities of men in all 
vocations. While teaching is shaped in its methods by the stand- 
ard of a science of mind, it is nourished»and takes strength from the 
needs, aspiratious, and high ideals of a people. 

To the fact that the thoughtful men of this state have not with- 
held their suggestions, admonitions, censures, and encouragenents, 
this school owes much. 
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It has been our endeavor to weave the raw material of opinion 
and conviction into an article adapted to the high mission of 
schools, the training of children for a healthy life, a noble man- 
hood, and worthy citizenship. 

For whatever of good has been done, I cannot speak too warmly 
of the able and cordial efforts of the members of the faculty, 
many of whom have helped to shape the spirit of the school since 
the year of its organization. 

The constant support of the board encouraging us to the fulfill- 
ment of plans proposed, was felt, in an imperial manner, as empha- 
ized in the ever wise counsel and unselfish care of the lamented 
President Starr. 

His broad views and high standard were ever esteemed an em- 
bodiment of the purposes of the board, and the best aspirations of 
the people for the improvement of the schools. 

Very respectfully yours, 

G. S. ALBEE. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Oct., 31, 1879. 



RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

J. H. Evans, Esq., 

President of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

Dear Sir: — Agreeable to requirement, I transmit the following 
report from this school: 

The school continued in session two hundred and one days, 
closing the fourth year, June, 1879. At the commencement of the 
year, four teachers were inducted into the faculty, and the fifth 
was added in November, filling all departments previously opened. 
The department of Didactics was reorganized by the appointment 
of a teacher whose chief duty is to supervise the teaching done by 
students, and to teach the theory of school organization, manage- 
ment, and instruction. This department has grown in importance 
through the mutual determination of the faculty and the students 
to give full force to the organic law under which the school is op- 
14— St. Supt. 
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erated. In this connection, it is appropriate to review the relation 
of this school to common schools. 

It is a fact that the mass of those persons who attend the Nor- 
mal, have taught district schools, and do teach during the Normal 
course, and teach after they permanently leave the Normal; thus 
reflecting the influences of the Normal at once upon the district 
school. Of one hundred and twenty students in this school during 
the year, fifty-two taught district schools during the year, a total of 
five hundred and seventy-three weeks, — an average of eleven weeks 
for each student. The average of the total experience of the one 
hundred and twenty students, was twenty-four weeks; and, almost 
without exception, Normal students teach some length of time. It 
is thus seen, if the school has influence in shaping the character 
and in stimulating the thought of students, that the number of its 
graduates is far from a true index of its usefulness, since its influ- 
ence is felt all along the line of persons who are actually teaching 
the district schools. That the influence of the school is positive 
and is reciprocated by its students soon after their advent, is mani- 
fest upon a casual acquaintance with the facts. 

The attention of students is directed to worthy subjects, at once 
on their entrance; methods of study and work are discussed, and 
habits of investigation are established early; the purposes of stu- 
dents are largely fixed upon the inquiry that shall most definitely 
relate the new thought to previous thought, thus enlarging the range 
of conscious association so that the mental gymnastics of the class 
shall be self-sustaining after the student leaves the school, and per- 
sistence of inquiry shall return unsettled questions again and again, 
till conclusions shall be finally reached. It is believed that inti- 
mate friends of the schools are not alone witnesses of the definite 
wholesome influences of the Normal upon district schools; any per- 
son who gives attention to the matter, is enabled to see that better 
purposes prevail among district school teachers, and that more 
plans for managing are at hand, and that district schools are pos- 
sessed with more of the thought of possible growth of intellect 
under orderly regimen and vigorous practice. District officers and 
other intelligent citizens testify to much good work done by some 
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Normal students, whose teaching previous to their entrance of the 
Normal had come to their attention, and was of inferior quality. It 
is believed that the influence of the school is rapidly widening, and 
that the average citizen approves its work. 

Violence is done to the interests of students who are transferred 
from the Grammar Grade to the«preparatory classes. It is not 
asserted that Grammar Grades are taught with absolute correctness, 
and that district school pupils are taught errors, chiefly. Nor is it 
presumed that the two classes designated do not unite, because of 
heterogeneity that is attributable to inherent excellence of the 
Grammar Grade; but it is averred that the classification incident 
to promotion of pupils from the Grammar Grade to Preparatory 
classes, is comparatively unsatisfactory, owing to the miscellaneous 
character of scholarship exhibited by Grammar pupils as related to 
Preparatory pupils. The average age of the Grammar pupils, when 
promoted to Preparatory classes, is three years less than the aver- 
age age of Preparatory pupils; the Grammar pupil is at the 
period when memory is the leading power, and when the subjects 
studied are wholly new, fresh, and inviting. The Preparatory 
pupils have passed a similar age, and have entered the period of 
reason, and must be chiefly engaged in rectifications and in broad- 
ening truths already partially comprehended. 

To fuse these two elements into one class, is impossible; and to do 
violence to their respective needs, .by assuming to teach them as a 
class, is beneficial in an inferior degree; and much of the force of the 
school is thus vitiated. To remedy this grave deficiency in a school 
that assumes to present best methods, is imperative, and is readi- 
ly attainable by organizing an academic department that shall teach 
grammar grades, during the two years succeeding the grammar 
course, and until admission to classes in the normal school insures 
satisfactory progress. This measure is also quite essential to the 
successful issues of the preparatory classes. 

For more than ten years, the attention of educators in the state 
has been called to the merits of the Kindergarten. While the 
testimony of several persons has been reasonably available, the 
Kindergarten itself has not been exemplified sufficiently for the 
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observation of any considerable number of teachers whose famili- 
arity with the law of growth of mind is sufficient to enable them 
to discuss the relevances of any new educational means to the 
scheme of schools already in operation. Therefore, if the Kinder- 
garten possesses merit, and Normal Schools are in any sense schools 
of education for the general jftblic and for teachers who do not 
pursue its course — as they actually are for a large number of 
teachers of common schools, it seems essential that the normal 
school shall take on the practices of the Kindergarten, to an extent 
that may be warranted by the actual relevance of Kindergartens 
to elementary education. The claims of the Kindergarten are 
believed to be well founded in. the following particulars: 

1st. That the Kindergartener comprehends the child's nature, 
and meets the moral, intellectual, and sensuous needs at a period of 
life when the literary school cannot benefit him. 

2d. That the Kindergartener insures conditions for subsequent 
literary work in common schools, that is incomparably superior to 
the results of any other known regimen; and that, for the future of 
children, early Kindergartening enhances the probability of acute 
perception, continued industry, and persistent inquiry, and this to 
the exclusion of vicious and useless habits, usually attained by chil- 
dren during the time just preceding the entrance to a primary 
school. 

The claim of the normal school is that the Kindergarten will 
exhibit the most perfect means known for the study of some of the 
initial processes of mind, and that its influence upon normal stu- 
dents will be correspondingly healthful, as reflected and dissemin- 
ated through district schools. The establishment of a Kindergarten 
in connection with this school at an early day, is commended to 
your consideration. 

The department of natural science was reorganized at the com- 
mencement of the year, and the appliances have enabled the teach- 
er to arouse students to the better use of their perceptive facul- 
ties, as well as to present the easier process of learning entertaining 
faots. 

The school graduated a olass of nine students from the elemen- 
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tary course, in December; and a class of seven students from the 
the same course, in June; also a class of six students from the higher 
course, in June. 

The progress of the school, during the year, is fully up to the 
reasonable expectations of its friends. Among serious obstacles to 
growth is found the opposition of certain citizens, whose conserva- 
tism dictates objection to all innovation, and, therefore, to the effort 
of the Normal to arouse thought rather than to teach great num- 
ber of facts. The good purposes of students constitute a perma- 
nent cheering sign as showing the selective influences of the school, 
drawing for normal work the persons who are already most in sym- 
pathy with its purposes and methods. 

The material resources of the school have been generally main- 
tained by proper repairs throughout the house. Physical apparatus, 
valued at six hundred dollars, has been purchased. The physical 
laboratory has been fitted up with suitable appliances for chemical 
and philosophical illustration. Seven new furnaces of large capac- 
ity have been set in the basement, and the means of ventilation 
have been so enlarged and perfected that it is believed the entire 
house will be supplied with abundant air, comfortably warmed at 
all times. 

ENROLLMENT DURING THE YEAR. 

Normal 120 

Preparatory 57 

Grammar 52 

Intermediate 52 

Primary 41 

Total 322 

Eespectfully submitte , 

W. D. PAEKER 
River Falls, Wis., August 31, 1879. 
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REPORTS OF VISITING COMMITTEES. 



TO THE PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent: 

The undersigned, having been appointed by you as a committee 
to visit and examine the State Normal School at Platteville, have 
performed the duty assigned them, and respectfully submit the 
following report: 

The committee made two visits during the year; two members 
visited the school in December, and the third in March; the whole 
committee made a visit together in June. Their report embodies the 
results of the observations of five school days. 

The committee found much to commend, much which called forth 
their high admiration, and comparatively little to criticise. 

The school is, in our judgment, in thoroughly good condition, 
with a skillful and harmonious faculty, and an excellent organ- 
ization. The spirit of the faculty and the excellence of the 
organization and management of the school, could hardly be better 
shown than in the fact that the change in the presidency, in the 
midst of the school year, produced no perceptible break in the con- 
tinuity of its organization and working, and was attended by the 
most friendly feelings on the part of all parties eoncerned, 

The health of pupils has been good throughout the year, and at 
the time of our visits, which were toward the close of terms, we saw 
no indications of overwork. We imagined sometimes that we de- 
tected signs of overstrain in some of the Primary pupils, but this 
may have been due to apprehension, begotten of un familiarity with 
work so exact, extensive, and spirited, on the part of so young 
pupils. We were assured that especial watchfulness is exercised 
over the health of the children in the Primary department. 
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In regularity of attendance in the several departments, there has 
been noticeable gain during the year. The committee were greatly 
gratified, at their last visit, to see the large attendance with which the 
school year was closing. One of the most disturbing elements, how- 
ever, in the management of the school, is the irregularity of attend- 
ance in the Grammar department. To this department are assigned 
pupils who prove, on examination, unqualified for admission to the 
Normal department. It is, consequently, burdened with the sift- 
ings of the Normal department. At some seasons of the year, it is 
•filled far beyond the seating capacity of the room; while at others, 
the attendance is no greater than can be comfortably provided for. 
The effect of this upon the general spirit of the department is 
extremely bad; and it puts insuperable obstacles in the way of 
good classification and instruction. 

Besides the irregularity in the quantity of this floating matter, 
the quality of much of it is unpromising in the extreme; and crude 
as many of these students are, they have to be instructed side by 
*ide with those who have , received the thorough and systematic 
training of the Primary and Intermediate departments. It seems 
as if more of the crudest and most unpromising of these candidates 
for the Normal department, might be rejected utterly, or else all 
but the exceptionally good be put by themselves into a department 
of irregulars, and the Grammar department be left to pursue an 
'* even tenor " without them. Of course, this would demand addi- 
tional room, but the needs of the school have already so far out- 
run its present accommodations that additional room seems indis- 
pensable to its future success. The large number of poorly qualified 
applicants for normal school privileges, is due to the backwardness 
of the schools of the surrounding territory, and is a difficulty in the 
way of the Normal School, which cannot be remedied except in 
time; the work of the Normal School is itself the most efficient 
agency in accomplishing this result. 

This same backward condition of the schools of the surrounding 
territory, is likewise the cause of the subordinate part which in- 
struction and the acquisition of skill in the art of teaching have in 
•the work of the Normal School. The school is compelled to devote 
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its force largely to the teaching of the various branches of a com- 
mon school education, much of its work differing in no respect 
from ordinary high school work. This, we suppose, is not the 
ideal of the Normal School, but an adaptation of the system to the 
educational condition of the state at the present time; and it must 
continue until the high schools are able to assume the greater part 
of such work, and leave instruction in Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
the like in the Normal School, merely incidental to the higher work 
of instruction and training in the best methods of teaching these 
subjects. The instruction, then, in the school must be judged in 
view of its double object. 

Still, the mere instruction in the common branches, with no direct 
reference to methods of imparting a knowledge of them, is not 
without a close relation to the fitting of the student for skillful 
teaching, if such instruction be itself an exemplification of good 
method in teaching. If the teacher have both skill and force of 
character, the student unconsciously forms from him his own ideal 
of a teacher, and adopts his principles and practice. Skillful in- 
struction is itself, then, in a good degree, normal instruction,, 
especially when the student is rendered observing and thoughtful, 
by his purpose to qualify himself for teaching. The admirable 
system in use in this school, by which advanced pupils are required 
to visit the different departments periodically, and report in writing 
the result of their observations, deserves high commendation, as 
tending to make the young teacher thoughtful and discriminating 
as to school management and instruction. 

The instruction throughout the school is, in our judgment, of a 
high order, and is an excellent exemplification to students of what 
good teaching is. We observed no constraint on the part of pupils 
in the recitation room; but rather a noticeable freedom in expres- 
sion, which indicated to us that their instruction was producing the 
desirable habit of self-reliance; and, while securing methodical 
thinking and accurate expression, was leaving scope for the pupil's 
individuality. We questioned somewhat whether in some instances 
teachers did not err on the side of deficiency in animation. Repres- 
sion of the signs of animation in the teacher, and an enforced ap- 
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pearauce of calmness, are frequently provocative of enthusiasm in 
the pupil; yet it may be carried too far, and make the instruction 
appear tame or lifeless. 

We noticed especially a conspicuous absence of mere machinery 
in class and school management. We observed no signals and 
movements which were without purpose and contributed nothing 
to the end in view. The school management seemed characterized 
by simplicity and purpose. 

The question arose in the minds of some of us, whether some 
matters are not prematurely introduced in the course of study; in- 
troduced before the mind of the child has reached that period of 
development during which such work can be done intelligently and 
healthfully. We observed in the intermediate room the complex 
classifications of botany, delineated upon the blackboard, and the 
doubt arose whether pupils of that grade are sufficiently mature to 
form an intelligent comprehension of such processes; whether it is 
not forcing the mind of the child into a kind of work which is in 
advance of his natural development. We do not question that 
pupils of the age of those under consideration, can learn and recite 
readily the lists of the classes in their order and relation, but we 
do doubt whether they comprehend the need, the purpose, and the 
process of classification. Classification is one of the most difficult 
processes of thought, and the young child is in that stage of de- 
velopment in which perception predominates, and thought in the 
logical sense is comparatively feeble. 

We question, too, whether the Normal Schools of the state are 
not sufficiently independent in position to be able to set themselves, 
by example, at least, against the unhealthful tendency of our western 
schools to overvalue mathematics and give it too large a place. 

We discovered three great needs of the school. The lack of 
ventilation throughout the building, is not only likely to produce a 
low tone of physical health, and especially those ailments which are 
hindrances to good intellectual work; but in an educational insti- 
tution it is a peculiar disgrace, and, in the present condition of 
hygienic knowledge, it is inexcusable. An institution in which no 
efficient provision is made for thorough ventilation, must either 
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refrain from teaching known hygienic principles or it must discredit 
its own teachings. The latter of the two alternatives is, we be- 
lieve, the one usually adopted by the schools and colleges of the 
state. We were happy to learn that this need is to be supplied 
before the opening of the next school year. 

As we hAve indicated above, we discovered that the school is 
cramped for lack of room. It has outgrown its accommodations. 
The Grammar department especially is subjected to great incon- 
venience from this cause, and other departments are likewise 
restrained from needed and healthful enlargement. The Board of 
Regents have doubtless already seen this need, and will in due time 
make a wise provision for it. 

It is also our decided conviction that the corps of teachers needs 
to be sufficiently enlarged to make a sensible reduction in the 
amount of work required of each teacher. Notwithstanding the 
popular impression which prevails among the ignorant and narrow- 
minded, teaching is a profession which taxes severely the physical 
strength. The strain of the school room work is peculiarly intense 
and unremitting, and an excess of it is liable to produce some of 
the various forms of nervous diseases. We believe that the amount 
of work required in our gqaded schools causes the larger number of 
our teachers to work dangerously near the line between health and 
disease. The number of hours of school room work required of 
teachers in the Normal School, is less than in the ordinary graded 
school; but when we add to the hours spent in teaching, the time 
spent about the building in school business, and the time spent in 
personal work with the individual pupils, all of which is indispens- 
able to the production of the best results, we have from seven to 
eight hours daily work, which is as much of such work as a person 
of average strength and constitution can prudently undertake. But 
the system of instruction in vogue in the Normal School demands 
a large amount of written work on the part of the pupils, and we 
regard this as a wise and useful element in the system; and this 
adds largely to the teacher's work, because of the quantity of manu- 
script which he or she must examine and correct. We were in- 
formed that one teacher in one term had read and corrected over 
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three thousand pages of legal cap manuscript. Besides this, even 
the most experienced teacher must do something, be it more or less, 
in the way of preparation of lessons for daily teaching. 

Now a teacher cannot continue to teach on the strength of his 
old stock of knowledge and remain an efficient and vigorous teacher. 
When the teacher ceases to make considerable additions to his 
stock of knowledge, he begins to deteriorate as a teacher. The 
man or woman intellectually lifeless, cannot quicken other intellects 
into life. The vivifying power in the teacher's instruction, is 
largely in his fresh knowledge and in the zest which it has imparted 
to his interest in the subject. But where is the teacher whose time 
is occupied as above, to find time and strength for fresh acquisi- 
tions? If an hour of time be found at odd intervals, neither mind 
nor body is likely to be in condition to take hold of reading and 
study. Then, too, a professional teacher must do some profes- 
sional reading,, or he soon finds himself left behind and in a rut. 
But where again is the time or strength? We believe that the 
larger number of teachers in our public schools are compelled by 
circumstances to forego almost entirely collateral and professional 
study and general reading. 

The graded schools of the state, being subject to local sentiment, 
cannot be improved in respect to this matter until the people, as a 
whole, are made better informed and larger minded. But the Nor- 
mal Schools are under a more enlightened management than that 
of the local public. It would seem a wise policy on the part of the 
business managers of the Normal Schools, while demanding of the 
teachers that they be professional teachers in a large sense, — of lib- 
eral education, broad and growing knowledge, and professional 
spirit, — to lighten their burden so that they may have time and 
strength to devote to personal information and development. There 
would be no Joss to the school, provided the time and strength 
gained by diminished work were righteously devoted to the end for 
which it was given; and the teacher who would not so devote it, is 
so deficient in the spirit and principle of the true teacher that the 
sooner he is found out the better. The state certainly gains noth- 
ing by stinting its teachers. The policy here suggested would not 
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only inure to the benefit of tbe Normal Schools, but would have a 

tendency to influence for the better the policy of the graded schools 

of the whole state. 

J. H. CARPENTER, 

J. M. GEERY, 

O. B. WYMAN, 
August 31, 1879. Committee. 



TO THE WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent: 

The committee appointed for the annual inspection of the Nor- 
mal S3hool at Whitewater, respectfully submit the following re- 
port: 

The general administration of the school was characterized by 
quiet and kindly, but complete control, and manifestly proceeded 
upon a high conception of the end contemplated in such an insti- 
tution. Great friendliness and mutual confidence appeared be- 
tween the principal and his associates on the one side, and the 
pupils on the other;, hence on the part of the latter, freedom of in- 
quiry and a challenge of instruction, which was always controlled 
by genuine loyality and respect. In the main, the attainments of 
the teachers were such as to justify their respect, and lead the in- 
quirer to intelligent and satisfactory conviction. The instruction 
was good, often excellent. In some instances, in case of higher 
departments of study, there seemed to be upon the teacher a bur- 
den of labor, which rendered impossible the attainment of such 
mastery of his subject as to meet fully the needs the class. The 
difficult questions in these studies hold such relation to the whole 
field of truth, that a failure here is exceedingly injurious, both for 
the purposes of science and of practice; and it is poor economy to 
allow a teacher to be burdened with extraneous work, to the detri- 
ment of his special field. No doubt an able person may be ex- 
pected, in the end, to make up his deficiency; but the formation of 
opinion in those higher and often difficult ranges of thought, is for 
young men and women too important a matter to be put in jeo- 
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pardy, even for two or three years. Unsettled and unauthenticated 
views in some studies set awry the opinions, and what is worse, the 
practice for years and even for a life- time. 

Your committee were happy to observe that, in most cases, even 
in the most difficult subjects, the methods of instruction were stim- 
ulative, acknowledging the individuality and recognizing the rights 
of the pupil. Perhaps, less than usual, was seen a disposition to 
supress inquiry and dogmatize, in order to save assumed dignity or 
conceal personal ignorance. The teachers seem well fitted for their 
departments of instruction, in some instances eminently so; the 
only exceptions were in. one or two cases where an excess of work, 
beyond any due bounds, rendered it impossible for the teach- 
ers to overtake all the responsibility which they are obliged to as- 
sume. 

The impression received in regard to the physical condition of 
the school, was favorable; some of the teachers were manifestly 
suffering from overwork, and the question of the possibility of re- 
lief for them is worthy of serious consideration; some of the pupils, 
especially the young ladies, are placing their health in hazard by 
ambitiously prosecuting too many studies. There should be an ear- 
nest conspiracy on the part of teachers and overseers to prevent this 
evil, so common in the higher grades of the public schools. It was 
a matter of observation, however, that the pupils at Whitewater 
generally evinced a very gratifying freshness and vigor of life, even 
near the close of the year. The prosecution of work was cheerful 
and indicative of good physical condition. 

The existence of a sentiment of community in the institution, 
appeared eminently worthy of notice. All the pupils seemed 
proud of the school, and conscious of its excellence. There was 
great loyalty to it as a common enterprise. Happy the person who 
as head- master of a school, is able to beget and maintain such a 
sentiment. Especially happy, when, as in the present case, that 
belief in the school is not maintained by personal extravagancies 
and idiosyncrasies, but by the best elements and the highest quali- 
ties of personal culture and influence. It may be well said to the 
parents of the commonwealth that there is no safer place for the 
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maturing of their sons and daughters, than under the powerful 
public sentiment of such a school. It not only begets right im- 
pressions, but it works them into character and worthy lives. 

Your committee would call attention to the importance of em- 
phasizing the later stages of the complete course in the school. 
The whole truth is not expressed in the fact that two years are not 
long enough for the qualifying of a teacher for his work, and that 
four years are all too short; nor is it expressed in the fact that four 
years are twice as long as two. The studies of the two last years 
are of such character as to develope more effectually and rapidly 
the power of stimulating and enriching thought, than the earlier. 
No one can afford to lose them as an opportunity, for they bring 
the pupil into contact with topics which disclose the very material 
of truth, out of which manliness and womanliness are made. It is 
quite noticeable that much the larger portion of the Normal pupils 
never return, after their interval of teaching, to these final two 
years. The double consequence is that they themselves undergo 
an incalculable loss in their personal culture; and going forward, 
as they do, in many instances, to high positions as teachers, they 
go unprepared; and all the children of the commonwealth suffer 
from the lack. It is most desirable, therefore, that in some man- 
ner, strong pressure should be brought to bear to the result that 
the pupils of the Normal School should be, in all possible cases, 
constrained to the more thorough preparation, coming by means of 
the complete course of study. 

In the particular of practice teaching at Whitewater, it was 
observed that the opportunity given the pupils is somewhat less 
than might seem desirable in view of its importance. This is due 
to the smaller number of pupils over whom such practice is exer- 
cised, as compared with the number of those to whom its exercise 
is entrusted. Possibly, the range of the former might be profitably 
enlarged, and the more advanced classes be subjected to practice 
teachers, and at the same time the privilege of such practice be 
allowed for a longer period in the higher classes. Experience 
shows that, even in the highest departments of study, entrusting 
the conduct of the class to a certain grade of pupils, is not without 
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success. If nothing more, it is efficient in begetting just self- 
measurement and humility. 

The neatness and comeliness observable in the care and use of 
the school building and its appliances, were commendable. It is 
certainly of no small moment that such a help be furnished to the 
completeness of youthful culture. The rooms were cleanly and in 
order, well-warmed, and, as compared with the prevailing habit, 
well-ventilated. Many things will be added in the furnishing and 
adornment of the institution from time to time. As it has been a 
feature in the later administration of our state to care generously 
for its public institutions, no doubt this feature will become more 
manifest, as the vital relation of these institutions to our civic wel- 
fare is recognized. 

In conclusion, your committee would unanimously report that the 
pupils entrusted to the care of the school at Whitewater, are receiv- 
ing an instruction which, though not in most cases sufficiently pro- 
longed, is promotive of good and strong character, of excellent 
scholarship, and of fitness for useful citizenship, particularly in the 
office of the teacher, but also in the other callings of life. Its prin- 
cipal teachers may, accordingly, well receive from the common- 
wealth its genuine congratulation, as they are also deserving of 
our gratitude. D. M. KELLEY, 

J. J. BLAISDELL, 
AGNES HOSFORD, 

Committee. 



TO THE RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction'. 

Your committee appointed to visit the Normal School, at River 
Falls, beg leave to submit the following report: 

The entire committee visited the school in May last, and spent 
two days in the inspection of its various departments. Every facil- 
ity was cheerfully afforded, by the president and his assistants, to 
enable the committee to perform their allotted task. We found 
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the school in splendid working order. The excellent discipline 
prevailing in all its departments, early attracted our attention. 
The teachers were earnest, zealous, and thorough in their instruc- 
tion; and the pupils, in the main, attentive and prompt in their 
recitations. In a school so well-conducted, where teachers work in 
such harmony, and where pupils seem to put forth their best efforts 
in the acquisition of knowledge, there is little to criticise and much 
to commend. 

The special purpose of the Normal School, it is well understood, 
is to prepare teachers for our common schools; and this school is 
conducted with that object mainly in view. Not only are the stu- 
dents taught the theory of teaching, but also, with the aid of mo- 
del classes and in the presence of a competent and watchful critic, 
they are carefully instructed in its practice. We were strongly im- 
pressed with the evident thoroughness of the teachers in charge of 
this important branch of the school work. 

The building, your committee found in good order, and kept 
scrupulously neat and clean throughout. Certain defects in its 
ventilation and in its heating apparatus were brought to our notice, 
but they are, no doubt, remedied by this time, and further comment 
is rendered unnecessary. 

Though it may be going somewhat out of our immediate pro- 
vince, we cannot forbear expressing our opinion of the law author- 
izing the appointment of committees to visit our Normal Schools. 
We think it ought to be repealed, because it entails an almost need- 
less expense to the state. The money required to pay the expenses 
of these committees, could be used to far better advantage in nu- 
merous ways, that, without any special suggestion from this- com- 
mittee, will at once occur to the Board of Regents. Several years 
ago, there was a law authorizing the Governor to appoint a commit- 
tee of members-elect of the legislature to visit the state charitable 
and penal institutions. An expense of several hundred dollars 
was thus annually incurred, and the real service rendered to the 
state, we venture to say, did not amount to a farthing. The use- 
lessncss of the committee finally became apparent, and the law 
authorizing its appointment year after year, was repealed. 
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The Normal Schools of this state are in charge of a Board of 
Regents, composed of men of high character and fine attainments. 
They exercise a careful and thorough supervision over the manage- 
ment of the schools. To make this supervision more constant and 
effective, it has been the practice of the state to appoint, as a mem- 
ber of that board, some suitable person who resides at the place 
where each Normal School is located. Thus the four schools have 
each a resident regent, whose special duty it is to exercise a watch- 
ful care over its interests. Moreover, other members of the board 
make occasional visits and examine into the condition and progress 
of the schools. Hence, in view of the capable supervision thus 
provided, the appointment of a transient board to visit these schools 
each year, appears to your committee entirely superfluous and 
unnecessary. The expense thus incurred, trifling though it may be, 
can, as above suggested, be saved and devoted to some more use- 
ful object; and it is for this purpose that we take the liberty of 
calling your attention to this matter in our report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. J. FLINT, 

O. S. WESTCOTT, 

J. ULRICH, 

Committee. 
August 30, 1879. 



TO THE OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: In pursuance of their duties under your appoint- 
ment, the undersigned have twice visited the State Normal School 
at Oshkosh, and have examined into the condition, organization, and 
management of said school, as thoroughly as they have been able 
to do, with the limited facilities of observation and ^examination 
permitted to such a commission. 

The building is large, the grounds commodious, the location 
15 — St. Supt. 
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agreeable, and the ventilation of the several apartments apparently 
better provided for than in most public buildings of this class. 

In its internal administration, we regard this school as superior 
to any serious criticism. Intelligent order and method are present 
in every department and at every exercise. There is no discord in 
arrangement, no superfluous confusion in the movement of classes, 
and yet no unnecessary or burdensome constraint. And this^ 
methodical and efficient government, accompanied by a familiar ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the president, with all the details of his 
work, and sustained by the mutual respect of teacher and pupil,, 
must be classed among the most positively educating aud refining 
influences of the school. 

One of the best evidences of progress in any school of instruction 
is the degree of interest and attention exhibited by the pupil in 
the recitation and lecture room. Judging from this standard, lit- 
tle room is left for doubt or criticism as to either the capacity or 
fidelity of the teachers employed in this institution. In special in- 
stances, recitations seemed to halt from an apprehension on the 
part of the pupil of too exacting conditions of response imposed by 
the teacher. But, as a rule, we found the recitations happily ready 
and prompt. 

In the elementary studies, much attention seems to be required 
to the form, as well as to the substance, of the answer, and also to 
special methods of analysis; so much, in some cases, as to appar- 
ently repress the enthusiasm of the pupil, and a wholesome freedom 
of thought and expression. This is probably deemed necessary, 
upon the assumption that technical methods of normal instruction 
should be enforced, in a certain degree, by example, as well as by 
precept. In the more advanced classes, however, methods of reci- 
tation are less formal, and a wider range of thought and expression 
obtains. This fact is particularly noteworthy in the natural 
science classes, where both the spirit and manner of the teacher 
seemed to the undersigned unqualifiedly admirable. 

As to the class of work assigned to this and its associate schools 
in Wisconsin, there is undoubted room for honest and conscientious 
differences of opinion. In great measure, this work is preparatory 
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and elementary. It is such work as ordinarily, and, we think, more 
legitimately, pertains to grammar schools, high schools, and acade- 
mies, and but inferentially to normal schools proper. Though duly 
impressed with the plausibility and actual strength of the argu- 
ments urged in behalf of the existing range of study in this de- 
partment of education, we are still inclined to the opinion that full 
concession to the views thus enforced implies a refinement of pro- 
fessional instruction in schools of this class scarcely analogous to the 
instruction imparted in other departments of professional educa- 
tion, and scarcely consistent with any perfected and economical 
system of public education which may be hereafter devised. We 
are not prepared to deny, however, the harmony of existing courses- 
with the requirements of existing law, or that they may be ren- 
dered presently expedient from necessity. In behalf of at least- 
one of the committee, it is specially suggested in this connection^ 
that the issuance of diplomas to gradutes of the shorter course- 
might be advantageously discontinued. 

During the past year, the attention of some of the members of 
your committee has been called particularly to the nature of the- 
opening exercises at this . school, with reference to their alleged 
religious or sectarian character and influence. It is not the dispo- 
sition or province of the undersigned to enter upon a discussion, in 
this place, of the principles which should govern regents or teachers 
in such a matter. But we may be permitted to say upon this sub- 
ject, in brief, in behalf of a portion of the committee, that it seems 
to have become the established policy of our state to so order the 
administration of its public schools that applicants, otherwise qual- 
ified, may be admitted thereto without discrimination as to 
religious or political opinion; and it seems to be equally apparent 
that any action, or order of exercises, which tends to create such a 
discrimination, or to offend the conscience of the pupil when 
admitted, would be manifestly inequitable and unwise. We cheer- 
fully bear witness to the fact that the Oshkosh school, for the most 
part, is free from just criticism in this particular; but we should 
nut apprehend any serious consequences to the cause of morality 
or religion, were it so entirely so that no one, lawfully entitled to 
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the benefits of the school, would feel it a, duty to habitually absent 
himself or herself from any one of the regularly appointed exer- 
cises there. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. H. PAUL, 
A. WHITFORD, 
KENNEDY SCOTT, 

Committee. 
Milwaukee, September, 1879. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 



Wednesday Evening, Dec. 25, 1878. 

The Association was called to order by the President, W. H. 
Chandler, of Sun Prairie. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. C. H. Richards, of Madison. 

Prof. W. S. Johnson, of Whitewater, read a paper descriptive of 
his experience in Europe the past summer. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlain followed with an address, on the Gen- 
eral Educational Condition of Europe, and especially on the effect 
of the Exposition at Paris on the public mind. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M., Thursday. 

Thursday Morning, Dec. 26. 

The Association was called to order at 9:30, A. M. 

Supt. F. W. Isham, of Walworth county, presented a paper on 
" Educational Exhibits at County Fairs." 

The paper was followed by a discussion. 

Supt. Wyman, of Vernon county, thought county exhibits might 
be useful, but require much pioneer work to prepare the people for 
them. 

Prof. Rock wood, of Whitewater, said that the work of prepar- 
ing an exhibit was immense. The limitations under which the 
work is to be prepared, must be carefully determined to avoid con- 
fusion, and to secure justice to all competitors. The number of 
papers must be settled which shall entitle a school to compete. All 
details must be carefully provided for. 

J. Q. Emery, of Fort Atkinson, said he doubted the entire feasi- 
bility of making the plan a success. It is to be a competition of 
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intellect rather than of muscle. More attention should be given to 
the papers of written work, and not the "greater part claimed by- 
such things as pressed flowers. 

On request of the State Superintendent, he described at length 
the exhibit of the schools of Jefferson county last fall, at the county 
fair. The result of the exhibit was satisfactory. 

W. R. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper on " Educational Ex- 
hibits at the Annual Meetings of the Association." 

O. S. Westcott, of Racine, then spoke of the collection of speci- 
mens of insects, etc. He exhibited some collections made and 
arranged by himself. He also gave some directions for making 
collections. 

A discussion on Mr. Burton's paper then followed. 

Prof. Johnson, of Whitewater, thought that the time for prepar- 
ing the papers should not be confined to February,and could not 
see why drawing was omitted. 

Mr. Burton defended his paper; he said that the schools were 
fuller in February than at other times; that the subjects of draw- 
ing and penmanship were given a place. 

S. Shaw, of Madison, wished to make the exhibit what the com- 
mittee proposed. He believed this department would cause an 
increased attendance on the summer meetings of the Association. 
Premiums should be awarded, and an admission fee be required of 
the competing schools. 

Prof. Salisbury, of Whitewater, opposed the offering of pre- 
miums. 

Prof. Beck, of Platteville, concurred with Prof. Salisbury in the 
matter of premiums. 

Prof. Kerr, of Madison, suggested that the report of the com- 
mittee be printed, and that the chairman correspond with other 
teachers on the subject. 

On motion, it was voted to establish an Exhibitory Department, 
and the present committee was continued in charge of the ex- 
hibition. 

T. F. Frawley, of Eau Claire, read a paper on the " Relation of 
Education to Politics." 
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Miss Rose C. Swart, of Oshkosh, read a paper on " The Function 
of Geography in a Course of Study." 

A. H. Sprague, of Evansville, considered the paper a revelation, 
and suggested that geography be used as a book of reference in 
tho school. 

Supt. Whitford said that many of the points made in the paper, 
corresponded with his own experience in early life. 

On motion, a copy of the paper was requested for publication in 
the next number of the Journal of Education, 

Adjourned. 

Thursday Evening. 

The Association was called to order at 7:30. 

The President announced the following committee to prepare 
resolutions on the death of Prof. S. H. Carpenter: W. C. Whitford, 
J. Q. Emery, and A. J. Hutton. 

Pres. Stearns, of Whitewater, delivered an address on " A 
Teacher's Observations in South America." 

Adjourned. 

Friday Morning, Dec. 27. 

The Association was called to order at 9:30. 

Supt. Whitford presented a paper on " School Work in Wiscon- 
sin, as Affected by Recent Legislation." He discussed at length 
the changes in the law in reference to the State University, the 
Normal Schools and Institutes, the Free High Schools, and the 
District School System. 

Prof. Salisbury wished to learn from the State Superintendent or 
the Assistant Superintendent, more about the reasons for the modi- 
fications of the free high school law. 

Mr. Pradt thought that, as the original intention of the law was 
u to encourage the formation of town high schools," the revisers 
might have considered it unsatisfactory, especially as amended in 
1877. He did not know, but conjectured that they introduced the 
provision as to a building, with a view to restrict the aid to such 
schools, and choke off the others. He said the notes of the revisers 
assign as a reason for limiting the aid to three years, that the 
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" original policy of the law was to assist the beginning and thus 
stimulate the growth of such schools " \i. e. y the organization of new 
ones]; and that he supposed they thought the schools could sus- 
tain themselves after that period, and thus allow new schools to 
receive the aid; otherwise, as they add in their notes, " it would 
shortly require $100,000 a year." 

Prof. Salisbury thought the schools might just as well not be 
established, if they were to be aided only three years. 

Prof. Johnson said the school at New Lisbon, where he had 
taught, and which furnished teachers for apart of the county, would 
go down, if the aid was withdrawn. 

A. A. Miller, of \Yaukesha, said they compared the rates of tax- 
ation, and found they were higher in the other districts of that 
town than in the village district, and concluded they could run 
their own school without aid. 

Supt. Bast, of Sheboygan, and J. H. Chamberlain, of Black River 
Falls, complained of the injury which the revision of the law would 
do their schools. 

Supt. Shaw then offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

"Resolved, That, in the opinion of this body, the changes made in 
the free high school law of this state, by the recent revision of the 
statutes, are, on the whole, most injurious to the educational inter- 
ests of the state, and really destructive of the uses for which the 
law was instituted." 

" Resolved, That a committee be appointed, whose chairman 
shall be the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to secure such 
legislation concerning the free high school system as shall afford re- 
lief, for 1878, to those schools which have suffered from the revision 
of the high school law." 

A discussion followed on the incongruity of the elimination of 
the " Constitutions " from the branches in which teachers are to be 
examined, while the subject is to be taught in the schools (as- 
pointed out in the paper of the State Superintendent); and on the 
question whether instruction on the subject should be left optional 
with the school boards, or required by law. This discussion was 
participated in by Miss. Hosford, Superintendent of Eau Claire 
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county, by Professors Salisbury and Thayer, by Messrs. Rood, 
Sprague, Funk, T. F. Frawley, Beach, and Williams, and by Supt. 
Bast. 

Supt. Roby, of La Crosse, then offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

" Resolved, That, it is the sense of this body, that instruction in 
the Constitutions of the United States and Wisconsin, should be 
placed upon the same basis in the common schools of the state as 
instruction in the History of the United States; and that the re- 
quirements for teachers' certificates should be the same in this, as 
in other branches." 

Prof. Beck, of Platteville, read a paper on " The Relation of 
Schools to Public Health." 

A discussion of the subject followed. 

Mr. Sprague thought the study of physiology should not be tech- 
nical but practical. 

Pres. Bascom said that hard problems are necessary in school 
work, and cannot always be solved; that the teaching of physiology 
should not be discontinued, but the methods improved. Teachers 
should be able and willing to use their personal power and influence 
in teaching. 

Dr. J. W. Hobbins, of Madison, said that much more care should 
be taken in regard to the health of pupils; that epidemics gener- 
ally radiate from the schools. 

Mr. Pradt thought that teachers should be prepared and required 
to give elementary, practical instruction in hygiene. 

Prof. Rockwood said a manual was needed, to be placed in the 
hands of all teachers. 

It was voted that a copy of Prof. Beck's paper be asked to be 
published in the Journal of Education. 

Adjourned. 

Friday Evening. 

The Association was called to order at 7:45. 
In the absence of Mr. MacAlister, Mr. O. S. Westcott, of Racine, 
gave a lecture on " Scientific and Economic Entomology." 

The chair announced the following committee on the legislation 
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needed in regard to free high schools: W. C. Whitford, Samuel 
Shaw, and C. A. Hutchins. 

I. N. Stewart was appointed on the Exhibitory Committee, in. 
place of M. T. Park. 

Supt. Whitford reported the following resolutions on the death, 
of Prof. S. H. Carpenter, which were adopted: 

" Resolved^ That we embrace this occasion to express our pro- 
found sorrow at the recent and unexpected death of our former 
associate, Prof. S. H. Carpenter, of the State University; and that 
we find anew, in this event, an impressive lesson of our close de- 
pendence upon the Divine Power, and of our need of ready sub- 
mission to all His dispensations as affecting our lives. 

" Resolved^ That we bear full testimony to the thorough schol- 
arship, the remarkable aptness in teaching, the superior mental 
powers, the catholic spirit, the eminent services in the cause of 
education, and the exalted Christian integrity, of our departed 
friend, as manifested in his career among us the past twenty-six 
years. 

"Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife, to the large circle of his afflicted relatives, and to the 
faculty and the students of the University, for the irreparable loss 
which they have sustained. 

"Resolved, That as an evidence of our appreciation of the char- 
acter and labors of Prof. Carpenter, we invite Pres. W. D. Parker 
to present, in relation to him, a memorial address at our next 

annual session. 

" Respectfully submitted, 

" W. C. Whitford, 

"J. Q. Emery, 

"A. J. Hutton, 

" Committee. 

The president, after a few remarks, announced the Association 
adjourned, sine die. W. H. CHANDLER, 

President. 
A. A. Miller, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers' 
Association was held in the high school building, at La Crosse, 
commencing Tuesday evening, July 8, 1879. 

Tuesday Evening, July 8. 

Rev. G. P. Nichols, of Milwaukee, delivered a lecture on " Ideal 
Aims," before the Association, in the Baptist church. 

Wednesday Morning, July 9. 

Pres. Chandler called the Association to order at 9:15, and Prof. 
Blaisdell, of Beloit, offered prayer. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Joseph W. Losey, Esq., 
mayor of La Crosse. 

The President's Address by Hon. W. H. Chandler was next pre- 
sented, and was referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. James 
MacAlister, J. Q. Emery, and T. C. Richmond, for distributing to 
sub-committees. 

On motion of Mr. Burton, a committee of seven was authorized 
to report on the value of the Exhibitory Department; and Messrs. 
W. D. Parker, J. H. Terry, F. W. Isham, Miss A. Hosford, D. Mc- 
Gregor, A. J. Hutton, and G. T. Foster, were appointed such com- 
mittee. 

On motion, it was ordered that the actual teachers and superin- 
tendents present from adjoining states be created honorary mem- 
bars, by filing their names with the secretary. 

The committee on Honorary Members was appointed as follows: 
Robert Graham, B. M. Reynolds, and Alex. Kerr. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, Supt. C. W. Roby, of La Crosse, 
read a paper, entitled cl An Educational Problem." 

He was followed by Miss Emily M. B. Felt, of Platteville, who 
read a paper on " The Teacher's Duty to Himself." 

After music by the choir, the Association adjourned. 
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Wednesday Evening. 

Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, of Beloit, delivered a lecture entitled " Re- 
lation of the Higher to the Lower Education." in Germania Hall. 

Thursday, July 10. 

Thursday was passed in an excursion on the steamer Arkansas 
to Winona, Minn., where the Association was received and enter- 
tained by the citizens of that place. 

A meeting of the Association was held on board the steamboat, 
and business transacted as follows: 

G. S. Albee, J. T. Lunn, and Miss A. Hosford were appointed a 
committee on resolutions. 

W. H. Beach, A. Thomas, and Miss Betsey M. Clapp were named 
as the committee on nominations. 

The committee on the President's Address, reported that they 
had distributed it under the following heads, and to the following 
committees to report ou the same: 

1. "Course of Study for Ungraded Schools," — Supt. Whitford, 
R. Graham, J. T. Lunn, M. S. Frawley, and Miss Mary Branden- 
burg. 

2. "Agitation of Popular Education," — D. McGregor, A. F. 
North, and A. A. Miller. 

3. " Relations of Ungraded Schools to the High Schools," — R. 
W. Burton, T. F. Frawley, and Miss A. Hosford. 

4. " Relations of High Schools to Collegiate Education," — W. 
H. Beach, O. S, Westcott, and I. N. Stewart. 

5. " Kindergarten," — W. H. Richardson, G. S. Albee, and Miss 
S. A. Stewart. 

Ths election of officers was made the special order for 8, A. M., 
Friday. 

Adjourned. 

Friday Morning, July 11. 

Called to order at 8:15. 

On motion of T. F. Frawley, the special order of this morning, 
the election of officers, was postponed until 11 o'clock. 

Pres. Chandler laid before the Association a paper from Prof. 
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Thomas W. Chittenden, now in the employ of the State Board of 
Health, entitled, entitled " School Hygiene." By vote it was re- 
ceived, and its publication requested in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Supt. O. B. Wyman read a paper on "Compulsory Education," 
which was followed by a discussion. 

Supt. Whitford said that there is quite a strong sentiment among 
the people in favor of the present law, that this is shown by the arti- 
cles now appearing in the newspapers of the state. The bill origin- 
ated with business men and some leading politicians in the state, not 
with the teachers and school officers. 

The question is, will the law be enforced. The general predic- 
tion is that it will prove a dead letter. He thinks the chances are 
favorable for its enforcement. County superintendents have a large 
responsibility. The teachers must stand firm. The effect of the 
law will be largely moral. 

James MacAlister asked what are the provisions, of the law, and 
what the means for its enforcement. 

Supt. Wyman explained, in full, by referring to the statutes. 

A. O. Wright asked if the twelve weeks are to be consecutive. 
Answered: It is any twelve weeks in the year. 

I. N. Stewart said the law was so vague that it was practically a 
nullity. He asked what shall be done with these pupils when they 
do come. The work of teaching the absentees will be largely re- 
formatory, and there is no place in the public school for such work. 

Mr. MacAlister asked if the law will accomplish the desired re- 
sult; if it will be enforced? 

Mr. Wyman said, yes. 

Mr. T. F. Frawley said that he hoped for no aid from politicians 
or business men. Teachers and school officers must do the work. 
The fact that the buildings are erected at public expense is no rea- 
son for their occupancy. 

Mr. MacAlister said that reformatory schools must be established. 

W.'A. Walker said that the fact that the law permitted children 
to attend any school would defeat its purpose, as many will be sent 
to schools where the English language is not spoken. The pupils 
should be sent twelve consecutive weeks. 
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A desultory discussion here ensued. 

On motion of J. B. Thayer, the president appointed a committee 
of three, consisting of J. B. Thayer, J. Q. Emery, and J. S. Dore, 
to collect information on the subject of the paper and report at the 
-winter meeting. 

Mrs. Sarah 0. Little, superintendent of the Institute for the 
Blind, at Janesville, read a paper on the "Education of the Blind." 

Supt. Whitford, being called upon, highly commended the Insti- 
tute at Janesville, and the work of Mr. and Mrs. Little, its former 
and its present superintendents. He also spoke highly of the work 
done in the School for the Deaf and Dumb, at Delavan. 

On motion of Prof. Kerr, the paper of Mrs. Little was ordered 
printed in pamphlet form, at the expense of the Association, for 
circulation in this and other states. 

Prof. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa, read a paper on " The New 
Education." 

On motion of Supt. Whitford, Prof. Sabin was requested to fur- 
nish a copy of his paper for publication in the next number of the 
Journal of Education. 

Prof. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, was chosen president of the 
Association. 

The other officers were elected as reported by the committee on 
nominations, as follows: 

Vice Presidents — Albert Salisbury, C. W. Roby, and Miss 
Anna W. Moody. 

Secretary — Fred. W. Isham, Elkhorn. 

Treasurer — H. A. Hobart, Neenah. 

Counselors — W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie; R. W. Burton, 
Janesville; B. R. Grogan, Elkhart Lake; Alexander Kerr, Madison,, 
and W. G. Clough, Portage City. 

The committee on Honorary Members reported the following 
names for enrollment on the records of the Association, as honorary 
members: 

Prof. C. Whitman, of Red Wing, Prof. D. L. Kiehle, of St. 
Cloud, and Prof. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, Minn.; G. P. 
Randall, of Chicago; Prof. Jas. J. Blaisdell, Beloit; Prof. Henry 
Sabin, Clinton, la.; Jos. W. Losey, Esq., Chas. Seymour, Esq.,. 
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Alex. McMillan, Esq., and Dr. Wendell Anderson, of La Crosee; 
Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D., Milwaukee; Rev. F. T. Lee, Sparta; 
Miss Emily A. Hay ward, Elgin, 111.; Mrs. Sarah C. Little, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Prof. Irwin Shepard, Thos. Simpson, Esq., and Prof. 
C. A. Morey, Winona, Minn. 

R. Graham, Chairman of the Committee. 

Prof. A. O. Wright read a paper on the u Philosophy of His- 
tory." 

Mr. Albee, of the Committee on Resolutions, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Your committee, whose privilege it is to express our grateful ap- 
preciation of all the favors conferred and blessings showered upon 
the members of this Association here assembled, offer the follow- 
ing: 

"Resolved, That amid all the munificent hospitalities extended 
to the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, by the noble hearted peo- 
ple of our state, during the past quarter century, few have equaled 
and none surpassed those of the open-handed, whole-souled citizens 
of La Crosse. 

" Resolved, That through the wise and considerate forethought 
and unwearied efforts of the Board of Education, the superintend- 
ent, and the teachers of La Crosse, every facility for our delibera- 
tions has been afforded and every need anticipated. 

"Resolved, That the citizens of La Crosse, who have opened 
their homes so cordially to the teachers of Wisconsin, will be held 
in lasting remembrance, not merely for the acceptable entertainment, 
but as models of the courtesy which springs from generous hearts. 

" Resolved, That to the officers of the Baptist Church and of 
Germania Hall, our sincere thanks are tendered for the use of their 
spacious and convenient edifices. 

" Resolved, That we are under deep obligations to Prof. Cleve- 
land and the Musical Association of La Crosse, for the pleasing 
variety afforded at the sessions of our meeting, giving surcease 
from care and lifting our hearts in harmony. 

" Resolved, That words cannot express the half we felt when, to 
all this thoughtful regard and unstinted bounty, manifest in so 
many ways, the insatiate generosity of La Crosse, under the incom- 
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parable leadership of Charles Seymour, insisted upon piling above 
the Pelion of its daily manifestation, an Ossa of munificence, in the 
beautiful form of a giant free-gift excursion up the grand canyon of 
the Mississippi; an excursion whose accommodations, like the liber- 
ality of its projectors, far exceeded the needs of the grateful 
throng, which gladly increased its debt to a creditor who refuses 
to keep accounts. 

" Resolved, That for all these manifestations of the keen sym- 
pathy and active interest which the enterprising people of La 
Crosse have in every worthy effort intended to purify and strengthen 
the life-growth of our age, we would make return, not alone in the 
expression of the gratitude that fills our hearts, but we pledge our 
lives to a yet deeper and less selfish devotion to the noble ideals of 
character building. 

" Resolved, That to the citizens of Winona, and especially to the 
eminent educators and officers of the respective educational interest 
of Winona and of Minnesota, to the teachers, and to all others who 
worked so hard and so long for us, our unbounded and heartfelt 
thanks are deeply due, and are hereby tendered, for their words of 
welcome and cheer, free rides, and elegant and unstinted collation 
for six hundred hungry Badgers. 

"Resolved, That to all Wisconsin railways, without exception; 
to the Winona and St. Peter, the Southern Minnesota, the Chicago, 
Clinton, Dubuque and Minnesota railways; to the Keokuk North- 
ern Line Packet and Diamond Joe Line companies; and to the 
hotels of La Crosse, our thanks are hereby tendered for their gen- 
erosity in granting to members of this Association reduced rates, 
which have contributed largely to the success of this session; and 
to our indefatigable railway clerk are we all, individually and col- 
lectively, indebted for his rare ability and tact in placing us under 
obligations to the above mentioned corporations and hostelries, and 
in guarding and guiding us to our respective homes. 

" Resolved, That to the press of Wisconsin and that of adjacent 
western states, we hereby acknowledge our obligations for dissem- 
inating notices of this session; but especially to the press of La 
Crosse, are we grateful for prompt and extended reports of our 
proceedings, and also for many other and varied acts of kindness 
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" Resolved, That to Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D., of Milwaukee, 
■and Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, D. D., of Beloit, we tender our thanks 
and appreciation for lectures of thought, culture, and usefulness; 
and to Prof. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa, for his very able and 
impressive presentation of " The New Education." 

Resolved r , That to the outgoing officers of this Association, our 

kindest regards are tendered as a slight return for their uniform 

■courtesy and efficient discharge of the complex duties of their 

respective positions. 

" G. S. Albee, 

"J. T. Lunn, 

"Agnes Hosford, 

" Committee. 

The resolutions were adopted, and the convention adjourned to 
tneet at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Friday Afternoon. 

The exercises were opened with music by the choir. 

A letter from Gov. Wm. E. Smith, expressing regrets for not 
being able to attend the meeting of the Association, was read by 
the secretary. 

Pres. W. D. Parker read a paper in memoriam of Prof. Stephen 
H. Carpenter. 

Supt. W. C. Whitford read a paper in memoriam of Hon. W. 
Starr, late president of the board of Normal Regents. 

The committee on the Exhibitory Department was granted leave 
to report at the winter session. 

The sub-committees on the President's Address on the subjects 
of " Kindergarten," " Agitation of Public Education," and " Re- 
lations between High Schools and Colleges," were granted leave to 
report at the winter meeting of the Association. 

Supt. Whitford, of the Special Committee on Course of Instruc- 
tion for Ungraded Schools, presented their report as follows: 

" Your Committee to whom was referred that portion of the 
President's Address which discusses the course of study for un- 
graded schools, beg leave to report as follows: 

" They endorse most heartily the statements of the President 
16 — St. Supt. 
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that u any and all attempts to prescribe a course of study for the 
ungraded schools become a matter of the highest importance,, 
worthy of the best thought and effort of the best minds. I am 
firmly pursuaded that such a course is practicable, desirable, and 
imperatively necessary, in order to attain the highest efficiency and 
economy of our schools of this character." 

" It will be remembered that this Association expressed, at the 
last Annual session, its views upon the pressing needs of inaugu- 
rating a system for the better organization of the ungraded schools 
of the state. A tentative course of study for these schools re- 
ceived at that time the approval of this body. At the last holiday 
session, the Association urged the revision of this course of study 
and its speedy introduction into our schools. 

lc Through other means, the attention of the people of the state- 
has been called, the past year, to this subject. At the recent annual 
meeting of the conductors of our institutes, as well as at their 
meeting a year ago, the necessity of using this course of study, es- 
pecially in our country schools, and the instrumentalities for secur- 
ing its introduction into these schools, were most carefully consid- 
ered. No other topic elicited more earnest thought on these occa- 
sions. The Institute Committee of the Normal School Board pub- 
lished this course of study in the institute circulars for the past 
and present years, and distributed thousands of copies of these 
circulars among the county superintendents and the teachers of 
the state. The committee directed the conductors to explain the- 
features of this course to the teachers in attendance upon their in- 
stitutes. County superintendents have been advised to encourage- 
their teachers to use this or a similar course in their schools. As a 
result of this agitation, some of the superintendents and a consid- 
erable number of the teachers in the country schools, have been 
testing the advantages of this scheme, and with excellent results. 

"Your committee would urge the discussion of the subject dur- 
ing the coming year, and would suggest the following means as 
promoting this end: 

" 1. The State Department of Public' Instruction be requested 
to prepare and issue, as soon as practicable, a circular setting forth 
the necessity for the adoption of the proposed course of study 
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in all the ungraded schools of the state, explaining the different 
portions of this course, and suggesting the practical means by 
-which such a course can be used at an early day in these schools. 

" 2. The conductors of the institutes take great pains, at the 
next series of their institutes, to impress upon the minds of the 
teachers of our common schools, the utility of this scheme and the 
methods by which they can introduce it into their schools. 

" 3. The county superintendents give increased attention to this 
subject in their instructions to the teachers under their charge, and 
in their interviews with the members of the school boards. On 
them more than any other agency depends the final success of this 
movement. 

"4. A committee of five appointed by the president of this 
Association, be authorized to investigate further this subject, es- 
pecially in its relations to the present condition of our ungraded 
schools, and the progress of this scheme in the state during the 
next six months, and report at the semi-annual meeting in Decem- 
ber next. Respectfully submitted, 

" W. C. Whitford, 
"Robert Graham, 
" J. T. Lunn, 
" M. S. Frawley, 
" Mary Brandenburg, 
" Committee. 
The report was adopted and the following committee appointed: 
W. C. Whitford, Robert Graham, J. S. Dore, T. F. Frawley, and 
Miss Betsey M. Clapp, to consider the subject recommended in the 
report. 

The treasurer's report was adopted and ordered placed on file, as 
follows: 

The treasurer of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association respect- 
fully submits the following report of the receipts, disbursements, 
and present condition of the finances of this Association, for the 
year ending July 11, 1879: 

Dr. 

To amount received of ex-treasurer, J. T. Lunn, July 18, 1878 $153 19 

Amount realized from Geneva excursion 10 00 

Annual dues of one hundred and seventy-three members of $1 each 173 00 

Total receipts $ 336 19 
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Contra. 

By expense of lectures 33 80 

Amount paid for printing 140 53 

Expense of Exhibitory Department 28 70 

Expense of railway clerk 17 14 

General expense tf 10 

Cash on hand 10u 93 

$336 19 

T. F. Frawley, Treasurer. 

The following resolution was presented by W. D. Parker, which 
was adopted: 

" Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Association is 
hereby authorized to expend a sum annually, not exceeding $.J0, in 
publishing and mailing meritorious papers of the Association." 

On motion the expenses of the Exhibitory Committee were re- 
ferred to the Executive committee. 

Adjourned. 

W. H. CHANDLER, President. 
A. A. Miller, Secretary. 



CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The annual session of county and city superintendents convened 
in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, in Madison, at 2 o'clock 
P. M., December 26, 1878. 

State Superintendent Whitford was elected chairman, and Supt. 
Kennedy Scott, of Columbia county, secretary. 

Roll call showed the following county superintendents to be 
present: John S. Dore, Clark; Kennedy Scott, Columbia; M. E. 
Norris, Crawford; A. R. Ames, Dane (1st district); M. S. Frawley, 
Dane (2d district); Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire; Thos. C. 
Richmond, Green; Wm. A. Jones, Iowa; W. A. Walker, Manito- 
woc; S. A. Hooper, Ozaukee; H. S. Biker, Pierce; C. S. Suther- 
land, Portage; David D. Parsons, Richland; J. B. Tracy, Rock 
(2d district); J. T. Lunn, Sauk; Miss Betsy M. Clapp, St. Croix; 
Miss M. Brandenburg, Trempealeau; O.B. Wyman, Vernon; Fred. 
W. Isham, Walworth; John Howitt, Waukesha; L. L. Wright, 
Waupaca; and G. L. Williams, Wood. 
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The following city superintendents were also present: C. A. 
Hutcbins, Fond du Lac; R. W. Burton, Janesville; C. W. Roby, 
La Crosse; Samuel Shaw, Madison; and O. S. Westcott, Racine. 

State Superintendent Whitford delivered an address, of which 
the following is a synopsis: 

He alluded to the satisfaction which he felt in meeting so many 
superintendents at the convention. The officers of the State 
Teachers' Association had very kindly arranged their exercises, so 
that the afternoons of two days could be occupied by this body. 
The superintendent invited the freest expression of views in the 
reading of the papers, and in the discussion of the topics presented 
in them; and cautioned, at the same time, against any random or 
irrelevant debates. He spoke of his interest in a portion of the 
subjects given in the programme, and desired to present, at the 
proper time, his views upon them. He testified to the uniform 
courtesy which the superintendents had shown h:m during the year, 
both in their correspondence and in their interviews with him. He 
had come to know more fully than ever the real interest, the self- 
sacrificing zeal, and the intelligent work of very many of the super- 
intendents. 

The efficiency of the operations of the school systems in this 
state, is more dependent upon those who supervise the schools, 
than upon all other agencies. * They have the power to impress 
immediately upon the public mind, the best views and methods of 
managing schoote; and the Department of Public Instruction must 
rely mainly upon them in the introduction of needed improvements 
into our school system. They were forcibly urged to employ all the 
energies which they possess in harmonizing discordant elements, in 
informing the citizens of the provisions of the school law, and in 
familiarizing the teachers and pupils with new ideas and modes of 
education. Many bright and ambitious young people can be en- 
couraged to prepare themselves in our higher schools, to become 
our best teachers in the future. 

A weak point in our system is the non-attendance of many boys 
and girls upon our schools. Of the children between the ages of 
four and fifteen years, 26 per cent, in the counties, and 37.2 per 
cent, in the cities, were not enrolled in the public schools this year. 
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Of the youths between fifteen and twenty years of age, 40 per cent, 
in the counties, and 86 per cent, in the cities, did not attend school 
during that time. Compulsory education laws cannot well be en- 
forced in this country. We must depend upon the personal efforts 
of our teachers and school officers in overcoming this great defect. 
It is gratifying to see that the superintendents are exercising more 
care in granting certificates to teachers. Nearly a thousand less 
teachers were qualified this year than last. In some counties, from 
one half to two-thirds of the applicants were refused. The teach- 
ers should be induced, as far as possible, not to be satisfied with a 
third grade certificate. We have still a great surplus of teachers — 
over three thousand. This number represents a host of incompe- 
tent instructors, who reduce the wages to the lowest rates. The 
State Superintendent has advised many to raise the standard of 
examinations, and thus prevent so many poorly qualified teachers 
from finding work in our school rooms. In this direction lies the 
line of our greatest improvement. 

The Superintendent spoke of his great interest in the movement 
recently started to introduce a course of study into our ungraded 
schools. He rejoiced in the measure of success it already promises. 
He desired the county superintendents to explain carefully the 
points in the course to their teachers, and to impress upon their at- 
tention the value of such a course. 

Supt. J. T. Lunn read a paper on " The County Superintendent 
as a Lecturer," in which he advocated that county superintendents 
should arrange their work so that they could meet the patrons of 
the schools in the different towns of their counties, lecturing to 
them on educational topics, and thus come into closer relations 
with the people. 

A discussion ensued, opened by Assistant Supt. Pradt, followed 
by Supt. Walker and Miss Agnes Hosford. These speakers brought 
out a number of very interesting points. 

The next paper was upon "How to Secure the Co-operation of 
School District Boards and Patrons with County Superintendents." 
This was presented by Supt. J. B. Tracy, in a very satisfactory 
manner. 
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A discussion followed, participated in by superintendents Baker, 
Hosford, Isham, Wyman, and Scott. 

Supt. Walker believed that semi-annual reports distributed 
throughout the county, supply a real need. This practice was insti- 
tuted in Manitowoc county some time ago; it was still followed, 
and he knew it was productive of good, as the reports were very 
generally read by the patrons. 

Miss Clapp said she had been trying to interest school-district 
officers in having them attend the institutes, and had generally 
failed. As to the superintendents talking to the schools, when 
making visits, she believed a few well-timed remarks might be a 
lasting profit to the pupils. 

Assistant Supt. Pradt said that he was once a superintendent; 
that each of the instrumentalities mentioned, could probably be 
made useful in its place, but that each man had his individuality, 
and could work best in his own way; that the main thing was 
energy and faithfulness. 

Supt. Whitford said he believed in sending out circulars, and in 
conducting educational columns in county papers. The county 
superintendents can exert a great influence upon the school officers, 
the teachers, and the public, by addressing them in well prepared 
lectures on matters of common interest. 

Friday, P. M., Dec. 27. 

Convention called to order by the President. 

The following additional superintendents were present: John 
"T. Flavin, Dodge (1st district); Ed. McLoughlin, Fond du Lac; 
-and Charles H. Sproat, Racine; also, the following city superin- 
tendents: A. C. Wallin, Prairie du Chien; and Joseph Bast, 
Sheboygan. 

Supt. W. A. Walker spoke at length on the subject, " Is a Uni- 
.form Course of Study for Country Schools Practicable, and if so, 
Should it not be in Detail to be Efficient?" He said some of the 
advantages of such a course are: 1st. Teachers would know where 
to commence work, thereby saving much time. 2d. Sets of rec- 
ords would be kept, assisting in classifying the pupils. 3d. It 
^vould be a guide to teachers in arranging the work for the classes 
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and terms. 4th. It would serve as a balance wheel, tending to 
make the pupils equally proficient in all branches, instead of mak- 
ing a specialty of one branch to the neglect of others. ' 5th. It 
would assist in the introduction of a system of examinations — a 
great help to county superintendents. One of the objections to- 
the course as presented, was that the uniformity it would produce^ 
tended to restrain individual independency; bub it was claimed 
that the common school is intended for the benefit of the mass, and 
not to accommodate a few pupils; and what is best for the majority,- 
is best for the school. 

The discussion was postponed to allow Supt. Thos. C. Richmond 
to present his paper on " A More Uniform Supervision, and a 
Closer Relation Between County Superintendents and the Educa- 
tional Deparment of the State Needed." 

The paper was listened to with interest. 

The discussion on the previous subject was then resumed. 

Supt. Shaw said that one of the great hindrances to the effective 
improvement of our country schools, was that the same county su- 
perintendents were not kept in office long enough to give them a 
chance to accomplish the work planned by them. He thought that 
the law should be amended so as to give these officers a longer term 
of service. Reading, spelling, grammar, geography, writing, and 
arithmetic were all that could be taught to advantage in the com- 
mon country school, with United States History and the Con- 
stitutions in a few of the more advanced schools. The course of 
study for the ungraded schools should be in detail, that all teachers 
might understand just what to do and when to do it, having the 
terms so arranged that more of the pupils might do more of the 
same work in the same length of time. 

Supt. Bast, of Sheboygan, gave his personal experience as a 
teacher, which was highly interesting. He advocated strongly that 
the teaching of primary scholars should be without books. Hia 
remarks abounded with wit and humor. 

Supt. Williams said he was in favor of a course of study in de- 
tail, and thought a committee should be appointed to report on 
the subject at some future time. * 

Supt. Walker moved that a committee of three be appointed 
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with State Superintendent Whitford as chairman, to take the mat- 
ter into consideration. 

The motion was carried, and President Parker, of River Falls, 
and Supt r Shaw, of Madison, were appointed the committee to act 
with the chairman. They were instructed to report through the 
Journal op Education, at as early a day as possible. 

Supt. Walker offered the following resolution: 

" Resolved , That we, the Superintendents of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, believe that the subject of Constitution, both State and Na- 
tional, should be taught in the common schools, and that the teach- 
ers should be examined therein," 

Supt. M. S. Frawley was in favor of this resolution, as he did not 
wish to see this branch thrown out of the list of the common school 
studies. 

Supt. Scott favored the resolution. He thought that there was 
no other branch that did as much to enlarge the thinking powers of 
advanced scholars in the common schools. He was astonished to 
find opposition to this study, because some taught it poorly. With 
equal propriety, we could make the same objection to any other 
branch. 

Hon. David Taylor, of the Supreme Court, being present, was 
called upon to give an opinion on the subject. He replied that he 
came to learn, and as he had not been present through all the dis- 
cussion, he would decline presenting any views on the subject. 

Prof. J. H. Carpenter, Esq., Dean of the Law Faculty of the State 
University, was invited to make remarks. He responded on the 
subject by saying that he was decidedly in v favor of the study of 
the Constitution, State and National, in our schools. It was an ex- 
cellent thing for boys and girls, especially the former, to learn 
some of the provisions of law, to know the language of the Consti- 
tution, and the machinery of our government. He would go fur- 
ther, and perhaps behind the Constitution, and teach the town and 
county systems of government. All of us, more or less, take part 
constantly in the working of these systems. If children learn 
something of this matter at school, they will desire to know more of 
it in after years. 

President Parker was decidedly opposed to such a study, as pur- 
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sued in its present form; He asked why, if it is such a good study, 
did the revisers of the statutes strike out the provision, requiring 
teachers to be examined in it. Judge Taylor answered that the re- 
visors, to his knowledge, had not stricken out the provision, but if 
it had been stricken out, it must have been the work of the legis- 
lature. The latter was earnest in the belief that the Constitutions 
should be taught in our schools. After some further discussion, 
the resolution introduced by Supt. Walker was adopted almost un- 
animously. 

On motion of Supt. Scott, an excutive committee, consisting of 
Superintendents M. S. Frawley, J. B. Tracy, and ;Fred. W. Ish- 
am, was appointed to act with State Superintendent Whitford the 
coming year. 

On motion, adjourned. W. C. WHITFORD, President. 

Kennedy Scott, Secretary. 



PRINCIPALS' ASSOCIATION. 

MINUTES OF THE SESSION OF 1878. 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 26, 1878. 

Meeting was called to order by Pres. S. Shaw, of Madison. 
Secretary E. R. Smith being absent, W. G. Clough, of Portage, was 
appointed secretary pro tern. 

Pursuant to programme, Prof. R. W. Burton, of Janesville, read 
a paper on " Nominal Superintendents," of which the following is 
but an imperfect synopsis: 

The most general form of school supervision is to have a princi- 
pal at the head of the school, who is able in management and quali- 
fied to instruct. In connection with him is a superintendent, a 
person who generally takes an interest in education, and who has 
spare time to devote to this work, in addition to the duties of 
another and regular calling. This system is found to be inefficaci- 
ous, since the superintendent has not that intimate acquaintance 
with the needs of the school, which will render his work most bene- 
ficial in results. 
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It is also obstructive, as the superintendent has the power, which 
he not infrequently exercises, to obstruct the principal, whose di- 
rections are disregarded. 

Such a system is the semblance of things without the substance. 
The superintendent should know the details of the work. To be 
skillful involves much energy, education, and study, which his at- 
tendant's calling does not admit of being given. Further, the 
usual salary is no compensation for the work; or, if it is, the work 
must be of doubtful character. 

Here the speaker digressed to consider the purpose of school in- 
struction. He holds that forty per cent, of the cost of schools is 
swallowed up in the work Of higher instruction; that the studies 
should be limited to those that are of a practical nature; that, 
while the city is willing to pay for educating children for the prac- 
tical work of life, it does not wish to furnish instruction in orna- 
mental studies; that the higher branches have no business in the 
common school. He thinks there is too much cant on the subject 
of popular education; that compulsory education is talked of, as if 
the State were above the people; that this idea comes from the old 
world, and grows out of the principle of paternalism in govern- 
ment. While its advocates hold that knowledge is power, that the 
republic is in danger of being destroyed by the ignorance of the 
people, they forget that the greater the knowledge, the greater the 
power of evil; that human power has more often been used for 
bad ends than for good; that all history abounds with illustrations 
to show that education does not necessarily work for virtue and 
morality. 

Reverting to his subject, the speaker held that nominal superin- 
dency fails of comformity to skillful practice. It is not the princi- 
ple we carry out in other callings. 

Again, it is adverse to the true principle of economy. Such 
economy is false, and drives out the teaching ability which de- 
mands a compensation for its work. The speaker also considered 
that much of the money spent in school reports could be expended 
in other directions with better results. 

Among the duties, resting on a superintendent, are those of fur- 
nishing and maintaining a proper course of instruction, examining 
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teachers, giving general inspection to their work, assisting them in 
disciplining scholars, enforcing a due observance of rules, and pre- 
siding at teachers' meetings. Such work requires executive ability, 
wide knowledge and culture, and close relations with the board of 
education. 

The superintendent's time is inadequate for the work, and the 
whole arrangement is an empty show, a cheap system of espionage. 
It lays too much responsibility on the principal, without giving him 
power to accredit himself. 

Efforts should be made to secure the repeal of existing laws on 
this subject, and our body should take action and lend our power 
and pens to decry the practice. 

Prin. I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, is fortunate in having a superin- 
tendent who is skilled in his work, but thinks that an unskilled 
superintendent might be a great detriment. When such work de- 
volves upon the superintendent, the system is not best. 

Prin. Burton holds the double office of superintendent and prin- 
cipal. The principal's work is reduced to a minimum, while the 
balance of the time is spent in leading the force and inspecting 
work. He has pleasant relations with the school board, and thinks 
that for cities above 5,000, the system which he works under, is the 
best. 

Supt. Westcott, of Racine, facetiously said that it was a danger- 
ous topic to discuss. He holds the double office of superintendent, 
and principal of high school. His city is looking to a nominal 
superintendency. While there is a little friction, he finds things 
agreeable in Racine. He thinks there are two sides to the ques- 
tion; that the principal of the high school is not always the best 
superintendent, nor always given to executive work. He himself 
prefers school work. 

Prin. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, has taught where there has been 
no superintendent, but where the board exercised this power. 
Tbey usually accepted the suggestions offered by the principal. At 
present, he has as nominal superintendent, a gentleman of culture 
and long experience, and in sympathy with teachers. His own 
work in superintending is brief, while grave matters are referred 
to the superintendent. 
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Supt. C. W. Roby, of La Crosse, is pleased with holding the 
aingle office of superintendent, and thinks there are good rea- 
sons for keeping the offices separate. He does not see the force 
of Prof. Burton's argument in regard to the saving on school 
reports. In general, the duties of superintendence allow no time 
for instruction. 

Prin. W. H. De La Matyr, of Spring Green, thinks that the sys- 
tem of nominal superintending does not fix the responsibility. 

Prin. T. F. Frawley, of Eau Claire, is satisfied with the arrange- 
ments at Eau Claire, where each principal is responsible for his 
work. He thinks that, in general, the superintendent should be 
principal, and have a voice in the selection of the lower teachers. 

Frin. A. R. Sprague, of Evansville, works under the district sys- 
tem. He regards it essential that the lowef schools be as well 
taught as the high school, and that the trouble does not lie so much 
in the inefficiency of subordinates as in the want of good super- 
vision. 

Another Principal said that observation shows that that is best 
done which is done with oneness of purpose and design. If the 
school work is not so extensive as to demand all of one person's 
time, let it devolve on the principal. 

In the absence of Prin. E. R. Smith, of Burlington, who was to 
read a paper on " Inducements to Teach," Prin. O. S. Westcott, of 
Racine, opened the discussion on the subject. 

He thinks the primary inducement to teach is to support one's self 
and family. Incidentally, there are many other reasons. He would 
Advise every young lady to teach school for her own benefit. One 
year in teaching school will give as much development as two years 
in the high school. 

Again, vacations are an advantage — the teacher's prerogative. 
Teaching affords abundance of time for outside study. Teachers 
ought to use well their opportunities, make new investigations, rise 
to a higher plane, and add each year to previous attainments. 

Prin. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, opened a discussion on state cer- 
tificates. He thinks teachers are apt to fall into the rut, and he 
looks to state certificates as an inducement for something new, 
Some characters make no advance, move in a circle, and lose all 
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their life. They need exercise to quicken the circulation. So with 
teachers. They need something to awaken them to new efforts. 

He thinks successful teaching should stand on equal level with 
better educational advantages; that the chief essential for success- 
is not so much a peculiar culture, as broad, liberal common sense. 

As Prof. Salisbury was at a loss to know what Prof. Beach meant 
by putting all on a level, the latter responded that he would not 
give certificates to any except those having passed examinations. 

Principal Shaw, of Madison, thinks a person holding a state cer- 
tificate is entitled to be proud. Such certificates are an incentive 
to pursue a wider range of study than usual, and should privilege 
their holders from re-examination. Certificates are given to grad- 
uates of normal schools which furnish an English education only, 
while those who have, passed through an extended collegiate curric- 
ulum, sometimes fail in the technicalities of the special studies in 
which they are examined. There should be more equality. The 
normal schools cannot supply the demand for teachers, and we 
should encourage the lower teachers, and not debar them at the 
first. 

Principal Westcott is a graduate of Brown University, and holds 
an Illinois state certificate, but he could not, without preparation, 
stand an examination in certain special branches. If the normal 
schools are of any value, their graduates should be especially able 
to stand such examinations. 

Prin. Emery, of Fort Atkinson, thinks that if the Association 
■would appoint a committee to investigate the character and effect 
of the examinations, it might remove glaring inconsistencies, now 
in connection with them. He would not, however, deprive normal 
school graduates of certificates, as such schools present instruction 
differently from either colleges or high schools, and more in refer- 
ence to its being taught again. 

Prof. Johnson, of Whitewater, says that a person is expected to 
know as much in every study as each examiner in his specialty. 
He thinks that a person should be allowed to name the subjects on 
which he would be examined as his strong points. 

Prin. T. F. Frawley thinks that as teachers are expected to teach 
everything they should be so examined, and not in special- 
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ties. It is not wise to grant certificates by legislation, but all 
should have them who can pass the requisite examinations. 

Prof. Salisbury thinks that the question of normal schools and 
that of state certificates are being confounded. 

Most have held that professional success in teaching is a matter 
of scholarship, which is not the case. No board of examiners can 
pass upon the fitness of a candidate for the work of teaching. 
There is a philosophy of education, and it is the peculiar province 
of the normal schools to find it out. It is not to be attained in one, 
two, or three examinations. The state examinations have not been 
conducted by specialists, and all unnecessary technicalities have 
been thown out. The normal schools give much specific instruc- 
tion and actual practice in teaching under competent teachers. 

Prin. Hutton, of Eau Claire, thinks that a mistake is made in not 
discerning that the trouble is in the administration of the law, and 
not in the law itself. Let the law be administered. A man who 
takes a course in a normal school, makes a sacrifice, as he leaves 
everything out of sight but his own profession. Still his course 
gives as much discipline as the collegiate course. There is a pres- 
tige in the college course, but the old opposition to normal school 
graduates has disappeared. He thinks the normal schools furnish 
the orthodox way to state certificates, but is willing they should be 
obtained by examination. 

Prin. A. A. Miller, of Waukesha, would say, from his own expe- 
rience, that there is no humbug in the state examination. He 
would have credentials on file in the office of the State Superin- 
tendent. 

Prin. Stewart calls for uniformity, and would have every one pass 
an examination. 

Prin. De La Matyr thinks the certificates should be given to grad- 
uates of normal schools and of the university. Such a course is 
one evidence of culture, while many examinations are passed by 
special cramming. 

Prof. Kerr next read a paper on tfc How to Keep out of the Ruts." 
This was ordered to be published, in full, in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Pres. Shaw read the report of the committee on securing protec- 
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tion from the preparatory department of the State University, to 
the effect that the Regents had not power to act. 

He was instructed to carry the subject to the legislature, and 
secure relief in that way. 

Prin. Emery next read the treasurer's report, which was adopted. 

Principals T. F. Frawley, A. J. Hutton, and I. N. Stewart were 
appointed a committee to investigate and report on the subject of 
state certificates. 

The following were appointed officer* for the ensuing year, by 
acclamation : 

W. H. Beach, of Beloit, President. 

J. Q. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, Vice President. 

A. R. Sprague, of Evansville, Secretary. 

J. H. Chamberlin, of Black River Falls, Treasurer. 

On motion, adjourned. SAMUEL SHAW, President. 

W. G. Clough, Sec'y pro tern. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS. 

La Crosse, Monday, July 7, 1879. 

Meeting called to order by State Supt. Whitford, at 9 A. M., and 
prayer was offered by Hon. W. H. Chandler, after which the meet- 
ing organized by electing Supt. Whitford, chairman, and Fred. W. 
Isham, secretary. 

Mr. Chandler opened a discussion on institute work, with a paper 
on "The Objects of the Institute." He said the institute was 
neither a common school, an academy, nor a patent arrangement to 
enable teachers to prepare for county examinations, nor was it 
merely an occasion for social or professional intercourse; on the 
contrary, the design was to train and discipline, to elevate the 
teacher's conception of educational work, to inspire a love for 
the work, and a desire for better preparation. It was expected 
that conductors would present models in matter and method. 

Prof. Robert Graham continued the discussion with a paper on 
" Methods." There are two important questions, — what is the 
end of education, and how secured; method solves the second of 
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these questions. In institute work there should be a well-defined 
purpose; instruction suited to the needs of the class; no more 
attempted than can be thoroughly comprehended; the attention 
and intellectual activity of the class secured; fullness and distinct- 
ness of vooality: Some methods should be inaugurated to further 
stimulate and interest the people. 

Next followed the consideration of " Future Plans*" by Prof. 
Albert Salisbury. The plan inaugurated, three years ago, had been 
sufficiently successful to deserve continued support. Whenever a 
new course should be needed, its outlines in any one branch should 
be prepared by one person, with the subject more fully elaborated, 
and the natural order followed. The institute should exercise more 
immediate control over the work, more money should be expended 
in securing a corps of institute lectures, and the coeroed attend- 
ance of teachers upon institutes seems desirable. 

An extended discussion followed, in which Messrs. North, Salis- 
bury, Albee, Graham, and Thayer participated, the general opinion 
being that there should be a thorough preparation of the daily 
lessons of the institute, but that attention should be given to a 
proper way of preparing, and to an effort to consider every sub- 
ject in its broadest relations. 

After a short recess, Prof. J. Q. Emery read a paper on reading, 
urging greater attention to analysis of thought and expression. 
Next, Prof. Salisbury considered the function of Orthoepy in teach- 
ing reading, urging its importance, in that the senses of the race, 
as they grow more and more acute, will make several demands for 
the development of the voice. A discussion followed: Supt. Whit- 
ford believed the management of inflections to be a very important 
matter in reading. Prof. Westcott would give less attention to 
leaching diacritical marks, and more practice in the actual pronun- 
ciation of words in common use. Prof. Graham said that ninety- 
nine hundredths of our reading being silent, orthoepy is im- 
portant only in ascertaining whether the pupil has attained the 
thought and can express it. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper on " Functions 
and Forms of Verbs," by Prof. A. F. North. A plea was made for 
17— St. Supt. 
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the rational and not dogmatical teaching of Grammar; the English 
language is not fossilized, but is progressing towards simplicity £ 
the advantage of the English verb is its simplicity and freedom 
from forms. 

Next, a paper was read on " Sentential Analysis," by Prof. H. D„ 
Maxson. Proper analysis necessitates comprehension; its object 
being to develop the faculty of discrimination and to cultivate 
this faculty, it should be rigorously logical; the proper place to 
pursue it is in connection with the reading lesson. Many idiomat- 
ic expressions which do not conform to the general laws of the 
language, were considered, — many of which have no place in class- 
work. 

Prof. Westcott followed with a paper on " Word Analysis." A 
knowledge of etymology is necessary to good spelling, a knowledge 
of ancient languages is helpful, a familiarity with the rules of 
spelling is important; no one has any excuse for poor spelling; a 
persistent daily study of the dictionary will make amends for lack 
of opportunities. 

u The Means and Methods for Securing Good Spellers," was 
next considered by Prof. A. A. Miller. Two results are desirable, — 
clearly defined and lasting impressions in the mind, and the ability 
to recall these impressions. Some admirable rules for teaching- 
spelling were laid down. 

Next, Prof. J. B. Thayer presented an Exposition of the Sylla- 
bus, on the topic of Arithmetic. 

The evening session was devoted to the consideration of " A 
Course of Study for our Ungraded Schools." Supt. Lunn read a 
paper on " Adaptation," which was followed by a paper on 
**' Introduction," by Prof. Graham. An extended discussion 
followed, participated in by Messrs. Briggs, Graham, Lunn,, 
Rtockwell, Sprague, North, Albee, Chandler, Reynolds, Isham r 
Misses Hosford and Clapp, and others, in regard to the feasibility 
of grading country schools. All recognized the need of such a 
course of study for securing more definite work, but the outlines 
should be more specific; while continued effort should be made in 
this direction, still all were satisfied that years would be required 
for the perfection of any plan. 
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Tuesday, July 8, 1879. 

Meeting opened at 9 A. M., with prayer by Pres. Albee. 

Further attention was given to the subject of Arithmetic, as laid 
down in the syllabus, by Prof. Thayer and Pres. McGregor. 

Next followed a paper entitled " The Teachers Instructed in our 
Institutes," by Supt. Whitford. It is conceded that the institute 
instruction in Wisconsin is not surpassed, but more stringent reg- 
ulations seem necessary to secure a general attendance. Two 
reasons for continuing institute work, — the inconstancy of teachers 
in the work, and the incapacity of Normal Schools to train all who 
desire to teach. The chiefest purpose must be to quicken the 
energies of our teachers, to train minds to steady and constant 
work; only free, self-active, and vigorous movements of the mind 
will effect such results. Prof. North urged clearness in asking 
questions by conductors; Mr. Chandler said county superintend- 
ents showed too much indifference; they should abide with the 
institute. 

Next followed a very thorough exposition of the syllabus on the 
subject of " Geography," by Pres. D. McGregor. 

Prof. A. J. Hutton then took up the subject of Penmanship, 
claiming that the great thing to be secured is legibility; what we 
want is a good plain hand. Prof. Johnson thought too much time 
is spent in analyzing, and not enough in practice; Prof. Anderson 
would give a drill that would stand by the pupil in his every- day 
practice. 

In the afternoon, Prof. W. S. Johnson read a well-prepared paper 
on Drawing, and its adaptation to common school work. Free- 
hand drawing should be included in the branches required for a 
second grade certificate. Many failures to secure interest in this 
branch are due to wrong ideas about what is implied, and lack of 
ability to accomplish anything definite. A discussion followed, 
engaged in by Messrs. Zimmermann, Anderson, and Walker. 

Next followed a class drill in History and Civil Government, 
•which was ably conducted by Prof. Geo. Beck, 

Carefully prepared papers on " School Organization," by Supt. T. 
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C. Richmond, and on " School Records," by Prof. I. N. Stewart, 

were read. The convention then adjourned, sine die. 

, \V. C. Whitford, Chairman. 

Fred. W. JsiiAaf, Secretary. 

The following Institute Conductors were present during the ses- 
sion of the convention: Robt. Graham, Albert Salisbury, J. B. 
Thayer, A. J. Hutton, D. McGregor, W. D. Parker, W. A. Walker, 
B. R. Grogan, W. J Brier, P. E. Skahen, B. M. Reynolds, Hosea 
Barns, Ed. McLoughlin, O. S. Westcott, D. H. Flett, I. N. Stew- 
art, Fred. W. Isham, Geo. Skewes, H. D. Maxson, W. S. Johnson, 
A. A. Miller, S. A. Hooper, C. F. Zimmermann, J. H. Terry, A. F. 
'North, J. T. Lunn, J. Q. Emery, Henry Jane, T. C. Richmond, Geo. 
Beck, Chas. H. Nye, J. M. Rait, C. A. Burlesv, T. B. Pray, O. B. 
Wyman, T. F. Frawley, J. H. Gould, A. R. Sprague, and Miss 
Agnes Hosford. 

Other leading teachers and school officers were present during 
the sessions of the Conductors, and some of them participated in 
the discussions. 
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REPORTS OF 

CHARITABLE AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT 
WAUKESHA. 

(From the Managers' Report.) 

In our estimates of the current expenses of the past year, we 
regarded it safe to expect about the same rate of increase which 
had marked the history of the previous year. A look at the tables 
will show that the number of commitments during the past year 
was thirty- four less than during the previous year. We cannot 
explain why this falling off has occurred, but the fact is worthy of 
notice, and taken in connection with the number who have left the 
school — which is rather more than left the previous year — it will 
explain why we have on record at the close of the present year only 
twelve more boys than we had on record at the close of the pre- 
vious year, and about the number usually allotted to a family build- 
ing less than we had reason, at the date of our last report, to expect 
would be now in our charge. The buildings now in process of 
erection will be completed and ready for occupancy before the 
close of December, and will furnish abundance of room for all the 
boys now here, and certainly forty more. The lack of ventilation 
in the dormitories, heretofore crowded, will be remedied to some 
extent by the removal of so large a number of boys to the new 
buildings, and the danger to the health of the inmates so far 
removed. 

The health of the inmates, officers, and employes for the first 
half of the fiscal year, was very good, and so continued until 
sometime during the month of July, or early in August, when a 
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malignant form of typho-malarial fever attacked several of the em- 
ployes and inmates. This sudden and unlooked for change in our 
condition caused the greatest anxiety and alarm. We at once in- 
stituted a careful and thorough examination into every department 
of the institution and grounds where any latent cause of disease 
might exist. We caused the sewers and outbuildings to be sub- 
jected to more frequent and effectual cleansing, and introduced* 
the use of deodorizers and disinfectants wherever any good would 
be likely to result from their use. The character of the water used 
in the institution became the subject of remark and suspicion. We 
began the use of Bethesda Spring water, kindly offered by Mrs. 
Duubar. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Reeve, of the State Board of Health, 
and in accordance with the recommendation of Dr. Wight, we 
furnished to the Board of Health a sample of Water from each and 
all of the wells used in the institution, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether analysis would disclose any grounds for the sus- 
picion alluded to. The result of the analysis was such that Dr. 
Reeve recommended the use of three of the wells for all purposes 
and the discontinuance of the use of three other wells for any and 
all purposes, and that those other wells should not be used for 
drinking purposes, and that one other well should not be used for 
drinking or culinary purposes. This examination included all of 
the wells on the premises contiguous to the buildings. The recom- 
mendations of Dr. Reeve were adopted by resolution of the board 
unanimously. We are unable to determine what causes have pro- 
duced the sickness so serious and painful in its progress and so 
fatal in its results. We are not singular in this respect. Physi- 
cians who have made a life-time study of these matters, seem to be 
as much in doubt as the unlearned. We have followed the best 
professional advice, as well as the promptings of our own judg- 
ments. The result is, that a large proportion of the sick have re- 
covered, new cases are of rare occurrence and yield readily to the 
remedies applied, and we are now in comparatively good health. 
Physicians' visits are few and far between. No cause for anxiety 
or alarm exists. The sickness in the institution no longer interferes 
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with the prosecution of the building matters, or any of the ordinary 
industries pursued here, or with the studies in any department of 
the school proper. 

The farms and gardens have been carefully cultivated, and, 
making suitable allowance for the unfavorable season, have yielded 
fair returns. The crops were gathered in good season, and with 
the exception of the corn, cut short by drought and frost, and the 
root crops, they are in good condition. The farm stock — horses, cat- 
tle, and hogs — are in good condition ; the hogs especially are worthy 
of mention. The increase in the production of milk, we regard as 
valuable in its influence on the health of the boys. We think, if 
our farm was large, we could derive additional benefit from keeping 
more cows and furnishing farm work for more boys. A majority, 
when they leave the school, engage in farm labor. It is the only 
business we are able to give them a sufficient knowledge of to 
enable them to secure ready employment for a fair compensation, 
and to render to employers a fair equivalent in return. The busi- 
ness of stone cutting may be excepted, perhaps, but that occupies 
only a small number of boys. We have urged this enlargement of 
the farm in former reports. Experience and observation confirm 
us in this view only, and for this reason we repeat it here. 

We need a hospital building. By building a hospital separate 
and apart from our family buildings, we can, when we become 
crowded, use the present hospital rooms for dormitories for the best 
boys in each family. Experience has demonstrated that a hospital 
building of the kind is needed, and we propose to take the money 
left to erect such a building, to be built of stone, and of sufficient 
capacity for the sick of all our families and for the residence of a 
family man and woman. During the past season of our sickness, 
we were compelled to surrender the use of our assembly room and to 
discontinue the practice of gathering the whole school together, in 
order that the recommendations of our physicians might be carried 
out, and the sick be placed in an airy room separated from the well, 
and thus increase the chances of their recovery. The assembly 
room is in the third story, and this subjected the attendants to much 
inconvenience, besides interfering materially with the routine of 
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For convenience, the boys are divided into two classes, which 
alternate with each other in working and attending school. In the 
first session, there are four schools; and in the second, five schools. 

Attending school first session and working the second 194 

Attending school second session and working the first 237 

431 

DEPARTMENTS, TEACHERS, AND ATTENDANCE. 

First Session Schools — 

Spcond Prima-y, Miss K. A. Bennett 53 

First P. iinary, J. If. Whi teller 43 

Intermedi te, W. C. Fisli 48 

Grammar School, Miss A. (J. Maloney 51 

Second Session Schools — 

Second Primary, Mis* K. A. B ;nnett 54 

First Primary, Mrs M. L Uouklin 58 

Secon I IntermedUte. Miss F. M. Stubbs 48 

Frst Intermediate, Miss A. C. Miloney 44 

Senior Department, YV. H. Hurlbut 33 

There are usually in the correction house from 30 to 40 boys who 
come from and are classified with the above departments of school. 
These boys are kept in the correction house under stricter disci- 
pline for different lengths of time, and have two hours of school a 
day, taught by Jas. H. Whitcher. 

In February, we started a new school in the first session, making 
four schools in the first and five in the second session. As some of 
our schools are still very crowded, I would recommend an equal 
division of the boys, as soon as convenient, into two classes, having 
an equal number attend school in each session. Then, by forming 
another school, making five grades or departments in each session, 
the schools could be more uniformly graded and kept in much bet- 
ter shape. 

We made an entire change of geographies and arithmetics in 
September, substituting Harper's geographies for Monteith's and 
McNally's, and Kirk and Bethfield's arithmetics for Stoddard's 
series. We are well pleased with the new books, and hope to see 
better results from our labor with their help. 

W. H. HURLBUT, Principal. 
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(From the Librarian's Report,) 

The library contains 800 volumes. About one-half of this number 
are in good condition for circulation; the remainder are so badly 
worn as to be scarcely fit for use. 

The works of Scott and Dickens, purchased last year, are called 
for and read each week, showing that these favors are appreciated 
by the boys. 

The reading-room contains 275 volumes, but for want of some- 
thing new and interesting to read, it is not at present very largely 
attended. 

If the books in the reading-room could be put in the library, re- 
placed by new ones, periodicals, and journals, the effect would be 
two-fold, being a means of amusement and instruction to the boys, 
and an incentive to better conduct in order to enjoy this privilege. 

For the use of officers and inmates, we receive, by gratuitous con- 
tribution, the " Brandon Times," " Evangelical Messenger," and 
" Wisconsin Chief." 

By subscription, we have the " Milwaukee Daily Sentinel," " Wis- 
consin Journal of Education," " Waukesha County Democrat," 
" Waukesha County Freeman, and " Tri- Weekly State Journal." 

September 30, 1879. FANNIE M. STUBBS, 

Librarian. 
(From the Physician's Report.) 

From July 1 to date, December 9, 1879, which time is embraced 
to cover all the period which the typho- malarial fever prevailed at 
the school, the same having been the subject of frequent notice 
by news reporters, and to some extent by others, throughout the 
state, the cases of sickness in all, requiring the attendance of a 
physician, were thirty-five: 

One of heart disease. 

One of meningitis. 

Two of rheumatism. 

One of inflammation of lungs. 

Thirty of typho malarial fever. 

Number of deaths in all, since October 1, 1878, eight, viz: 
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One from heart disease. 

One from meningitis. 

Six from typbo- malarial fever. 

J. E. BACON, 

Attending Physician. 

The undersigned, having since the latter part of September, 

1879, been called to the institution with Dr. Bacon, concurs in the 

foregoing report. 

HUGO PHILLER, 

Consulting Physician. 
December^, 1879. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

statement. 

The Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls is located in the city 
of Milwaukee, and in that part of the city known as North Point, 
on Lake avenue, just within the city limits. The site is high and 
healthful, commanding a fine view of the Bay. It is capable of 
accommodating from 80 to 100 inmates. 

THE PROPER SUBJECTS FOR THIS INSTITUTION ARE! 

1. Viciously inclined girls under sixteen and boys under ten years 
of age. 

2. The stubborn and unruly, who refuse to obey those who prop- 
erly have care of them. 

3. Truants, vagrants, and beggars. 

4. Those found in circumstances of manifest danger of falling 
into habits of vice and immorality. 

5. Those who have committed any offense punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, other than imprisonment for life. 

It is not a state institution, but a private charity, incorporated 
and employed by the state for the custody and guardianship, dis- 
cipline and instruction of the aforenamed children. The state, in 
default, of responsible and efficient guardianship, treats them as 
minors and wards. 
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The school was founded by private charity, and is under the con- 
trol of a self-perpetuating board of managers, originally chosen by 
the donors to its funds. 

The present statute relating to industrial schools provides that 
for each girl committed to it by legal process, the county from 
which such commitment is made, shall pay the actual expense of 
maintenance. 

It is designed to be not a penal institution, but a reformatory, 
and a temporary place of custody and instruction. Its object is 
prevention and reformation. 

The system of discipline and education is specially adapted to 
the condition and wants of the inmates. It aims to be, as nearly as 
possible, that of a well-regulated Christian family. Its culture is 
physical, sanitary, educational, and truly religious, but not sectarian. 

(From the Managers' Report) 

The utmost capacity of the building is one hundred (100); any 
greater number would necessitate unhealthy crowding. The con- 
sequences of such crowding have proved so grave in other of the 
state institutions, during the past year, that we do not believe you 
would wish us to imitate it. Our present number is seventy-one 
(71), and the ratio per month is increasing. At the present rate, 
before the session of the legislature of 1881, we shall have no room 
to receive any more, except through the dismissal of those who 
ought to remain longer under the care of the school. 

We trust we have already shown the beneficial effects of the 
discipline and training the school gives to the classes received into 
it, to be too necessary to them, and too important for the welfare 
of society, to allow the closing of its doors against any who may 
be sent for admission by proper authority. 

As shown by the statement just given, to prevent this refusal of 
proper subjects, we must have increase of capacity to receive them, 
and facilities to provide suitably for them when admitted. 

The wants of the family have already outgrown the size of the 
kitchen and laundry, and we want a detached building for laundry, 
with suitable conveniences, to furnish means for taking in washing, 
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and making this one of the industries of the school, which will not 
only prove a source of revenue to the institution, but give the girls 
a trade that may help them to earn an honorable living when they 
leave the school. In this building, we want rooms for a man and 
wife to superintend and teach this industry, and to help in such 
work of the garden and grounds as is too laborious for girls. We 
propose to continue the small beginning of the present year (as 
reported by the superintendent) in gardening, and consider it an 
occupation especially adapted to elevate and purify both the body 
and mind of untaught and wrong-minded girls. This building 
should also contain dormitories for the younger children, which 
will enable us to separate them from the older ones, and to allow 
them greater liberty, and freedom from the restraint necessary for 
the older ones. 

We request your attention to the recommendation of the chil- 
dren^ committee, that the age of girls that may be sent to the 
school be changed from that now fixed at sixteen to eighteen years. 
We feel quite certain that several have been committed to the 
school who were over sixteen, and believe they have been in some 
cases materially improved, and give promise of thorough reforma- 
tion, and are convinced the recommendation of the committee is 
eminently proper, and ask that the law be so amended. 

We receive boys under ten, because the State Industrial School 
for Boys receives none under that age, and the laws prohibiting 
the sending of. any fitted for family life to the poor houses, leaves 
boys under that age with no other refuge but ours, and we consider 
boys so young proper subjects for our care, and find them unobjec- 
tionable, and with but two exceptions have been able to find homes 
for them when they arrived at tne age of ten, and these, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Revised Statutes of 1878, were trans- 
ferred to the school at Waukesha, as reported by the committee. 

Another of our pressing wants is a barn; for the keeping of a 
horse and wagon has become a necessity. We have already two 
cows, and shall need more, and have pasturage in our own grounds 
for them. We want, in the barn, arrangments for the rearing of 
poultry. 
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The grounds require improvements, such as grading, turfing, 
planting of trees, making side and other walks and drives. Sewer 
connections have been made, the bill for which will be presented 
to you as owners of the property. 

Plans for these additions and extensions will be submitted for 
your inspection, with the probable estimates for them and for the 
improvements, for all of which we ask your careful consideration 
and approval, and adequate appropriation. We believe we are 
saving to the state more money than it expends on the school, and 
to society and humanity more than money can estimate or buy. 
The ladies of the board of managers give to the care and conduct 
of the school (for details of which we refer you to the by-laws pub- 
lished with the report,) an amount of time and labor which saves 
largely in the expenses of the institution, and are of a character 
which a state can never hire, and, we believe, one of the most po- 
tent influences in reforming and saving young neglected and way- 
• ward girls, is the mutual interest and attachment that come to ex- 
ist between them and the benevolent, honorable women who watch 
over them and are brought into frequent and close relations with 
them, and whose lives are an example and an incitement to them,, 
and which, by no other system, can be secured. 

(From Report of School Committee) 

To-day, it is with great satisfaction the committee report that 
the school sessions are held in large, airy rooms, flooded with sun- 
light, well furnished with desks, black-boards, charts, globes, 
maps, books, and slates; consequently, the scholars are learning" 
rapidly and appear studious, contented, and cheerful. The disci- 
pline of the school is improved, and the general progress is steady 
and satisfactory. 

Not only have the monthly meetings of this committee been held 
regularly and the school visited according to the requirements of 
the bylaws, but special meetings have been frequent, as matters- 
of the highest importance have been before the committee, and 
have received the thorough examination to which they were en- 
titled, as the minutes spread upon the journal of this committee 
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will show. Among them were: Expenditures in connection with 
the new furnishings and supplies, which were marked with the 
strictest economy, the various articles being procured at liberal 
discounts; a graded course of instruction decided upon; the list of 
text-books revised; and appropriate hours for study and recitation 
of the different grades thoughtfully discussed. 

Your committee, in purchasing tbe furniture for the school room, 
gave the subject of desks and seats a most careful consideration. 
The desks of several manufactures were given a careful examina- 
tion by each member of the committee, and they recommended the 
purchase of such as they believed to be best adapted to the use of 
your school. 

The committee gratefully acknowledge their obligations to 
Messrs. Andrews & Co., of Chicago, Illinois, for their liberal dona- 
tion of maps, charts, teacher's chair, colored crayons, numeral 
frame, and erasers; also to Messrs. H. H. West, S. P. Burt, and Col. 
T. W. Higginson; to Mesdames Wm. P. Lynde and John Plankin- 
ton for their timely presents. 

The school, from November to February, was under the instruc- 
tion of Mrs. Benedict, who resigned February loth, when the ser- 
vices of Miss Mary Peck, who had served two months as substitute 
the previous year with acceptance, were secured; and until the close 
of the year, the school has been under her supervision. With the 
exception of Saturdays, the First and Second Divisions are always 
in charge of the teacher, as is also the Third Division of each 
morning; in the afternoon one of the older girls has heard the rec- 
itations of the Third Division, under the watchful supervision of 
the teacher. Each day Kindergarten training is interspersed with 
the exercises of the Third Division, and one afternoon of each week 
is devoted to exercises in the "gifts," "evolutions," and songs. 
The evening session of the First and Second Divisions is spent in 
the preparation of lessons. 

During the last few months, the school has been classified as 
thoroughly as possible, in order to obtain some measure of uniform- 
ity of work and results. The fact that there are constant changes 
in the school, some pupils being dismissed and new ones being re- 
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ceived; also, that the ages of the pupils vary from three to nineteen 
years, makes the character of the school approach more nearly to 
that of a first-class district school than to one of the rigidly graded 
city schools, and renders a frequent re-classification necessary. 

Your committee, deprecating the process of cramming, or rather 
the high-pressure system, urge upon their teacher the advantages 
of fewer lessons committed to memory, and greater efforts on her 
part to draw out the best powers of the pupils; teaching them to 
observe and think for themselves, thus fitting them for the sys- 
tematic acquirement of knowledge through life; feeling assured 
that knowledge is necessary for intelligent convictions of duty; to 
give light and guidance to the mental and spiritual forces, and to 
set these motive powers at work in the right direction. To help 
secure this end, the training of the eye and the ear, by the teach- 
ing of the usually denominated ornamental branches of music and 
drawing, is strongly recommended as having an important influ- 
ence on their physical, mental, and moral culture, and in better 
fitting them to execute their industrial work with neatness and 
taste. While considering it important that prominence should be 
given to arithmetic, reading, and writing, your committee also 
recommend, in order that the pup Is may be able to use the English 
language with ease and correctness, that letters to friends, compo- 
sitions, dictation exercises, and construction of sentences should 
have their appropriate place in the course of study. 

The following is a tabular statement of the condition of the 
school from November 1, 1878, to November 1, 1879: 

Whole number in school November 1, 1878 . 43 

Received during the year 51 

Whole number taught during the year 94 

Dismissed 24 

Remaining in school November 1, 1879 70 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 
AT JANESVILLE. 

(From the Superintendent's Report.) 

The history of the past year of this institution has been marked 
by no particular discouragement or remarkable success. The proper 
work of the school has been carried on with regularity and has 
produced its legitimate results. For the most part, the pupils have 
studied with diligence, and have made corresponding improvement. 
The deportment of nearly all has shown a commendable desire to 
do right, and progress has been made by many toward a true man- 
hood or womanhood. 

[The number enrolled the first year, 1850-1, was 8; the number 
for the last year, October 1, 1878, to October 1, 1879, was 90.] 

Instruction has been given, as usual, in three departments — lit- 
erary, musical, and industrial. 

In the literary department, classes were instructed last term, as 
follows: In reading, five classes; in spelling, six; in geography, 
three; in arithmetic, six; and one class each, in grammar, rhetoric, 
writing, natural philosophy, natural history, botany, geometry, and 
<jivil government. The kindergarten was continued through the 
term, but has now been dropped, not because its utility is ques- 
tioned, but because our teaching force is inadequate in number. 

This term we have classes in reading, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, English language, etymology, rhetoric, U. S. history, geom- 
etry, and chemistry. The class in botany took only a short course, 
commencing the study last spring, with the earliest opportunity for 
procuring specimens of growing plants for examination, and com- 
pleting it this fail, before the beginning of winter. 

[Need for another teacher is reported.] 

ADMISSION OP PUPILS. 

The object of this Institution is to furnish the blind children of 
the state a good education especially adapted to their condition, 
thereby fitting them to take an intelligent and useful part in the 
affairs of life. 

18 — St. Supt. 
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Instruction is given in those subjects usually taugbt in our best 
public schools, and also in music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
in various kinds of work. 

The Institution is supported by the state, and no charge is made 
for board or tuition, but a small sum should be deposited with the 
Superintendent for occasional expenses. 

From ten to fourteen is the most favorable age for entering the 
Institution, provided the pupils have had judicious care and train- 
ing at home, prior to that age. But as this is not always the case, 
and as there are many who lose their sight after that age; or, hav- 
ing lost it earlier, do not find an opportunity of going to school at 
the proper time, the regulations of the Institution allow of the ad- 
mission of all proper subjects who are not under eight or above 
twenty-one years of age. 

It must be borne in mind, however, by the friends of blind chil- 
dren, that, though they have the privilege of sending them to the 
Institution at a later period than the one mentioned as the best, 
yet it is of the highest importance that they should be sent within 
said period; for, as they grow older, their neglected powers lose 
their susceptibility of cultivation, rendering the training more and 
more difficult, until they become wholly incapacitated for receiving- 
such an education as will fit them for a life of usefulness, inde- 
pendence, and happiness. 

For the purposes of education, all children are regarded as prac- 
tically blind whose vision is so defective as to prevent them from 
receiving the benefit of the common schools. 

Any person wishing to make application for the admission of a 
pupil into the Institution, must address the Superintendent, giving 
definite and truthful answers to the following questions, viz.: 

1st. What are the names and post office address of the parents or 
guardians of the person for whom application is made? 

2d. Are such parents or guardians legal residents of the state of 
Wisconsin? 

3d. What is the name and age of the person for whom applica- 
tion is made? 

4th. At what age did he or she become blind, and from what 
cause? 
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5th. Is his or her blindness total or partial? If partial, what is 
the degree of blindness? 

6th. Is he or she of sound mind, and susceptible of intellectual 
culture? 

7th. Is he or she free from bodily deformity and all infectious 
diseases? 

8th. What are his or her personal habits and moral character? 

If any useful vision exists, the certificate of some physician or 
some teacher should be furnished, stating that the child cannot 
receive the advantages of common schools for want of sight. 

Upon the receipt of such application by the Superintendent, the 
applicant will be notified as to whether or not the person in ques- 
tion will be admitted, and no one must be sent to the Institution 
until such notification shall have been received. 

Parents of blind children are cordially invited to visit the Insti- 
tution, that they may decide from their own observation whether it 
is best to send them here. 

All persons are requested to send the names and addresses of 
blind children of their acquaintance to the Superintendent, 

Mrs. THOMAS H. LITTLE, 
Institution for the Blind, lanesville^Wis, 



INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, AT DELAVAN. 

(From the Report of the Trustees.) 
The school year, which closed on the 11th of June last, was a 
prosperous one in every respect, as much so as any in the history 
of the institution. By the harmonious and hearty co-operation of 
the superintendent, teachers, and officers, the work of instructioa 
was carried on efficiently and satisfactorily. The inmates, with very 
few and slight exceptions, were favored with constant health, and 
the conduct of the pupils was characterized by a cheerful perform- 
ance of all assigned duties, real interest and progress in study, and 
a general regard for the rules of morality and /propriety. 
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On the first of January, Miss Tilden resigned her place as 
teacher, to enter the marriage relation, and Miss Mary H. Hunter 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Kate De Motte was also 
employed to teach an additional class, which it was found neces- 
sary to organize. No other changes have been made in the corps 
of teachers. 

The new year of study opened auspiciously on the 3d of Sep- 
tember. The pupils gathered in numbers larger than ever before, 
and there was reason to think that not less than 170 would soon be 
in attendance. But in less than two weeks, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, the building of the Institute was consumed by fire. * * * 

The Board have given serious and careful consideration to plans 
for permanent buildings suitable for the purposes of the Institute 
'hereafter. By correspondence, outlines of the plans of buildings 
^recently erected for similar institutions have been obtained, to- 
gether with opinions and suggestions from some of the most ex- 
perienced superintendents in the country. An architect of high 
reputation from Milwaukee has also been called in for consultation 
and to make preliminary drawings. 

The recent sad calamity of itself condemns the concentration of 
all accommodations in one great edifice. This board are convinced, 
also, that the work of the institution can be carried on to best 
advantage by means of several buildings, detached from eaoh 
other, or connected only by corridors. Esonomy and good taste 
alike require that such buildings should be in a simple style of 
architecture, free from expensive ornamentation, yet neat and 
chaste. Convenience for use and security against fire should be 
matters of highest consideration. 

The size and prospective population of our state warrants the ex- 
pectation that within a few years there will be four or five hundred 
mutes of school age to be provided for. Experience teaches that 
it is not wise to gather so large a number into a single institution, 
however central. A school numbering from two to three hundred 
is best distributed into classes, and in all its departments most 
economically administered. The population of the northern part 
of the state is rapidly increasing, and it will soon be expedient to 
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establish another institution for the* education of mutes in that sec- 
tion. Then the Institute restored at Delavan will continue to meet 
the needs of the southern part of the state, and the work will be 
advantageously divided. It is in anticipation of such an arrange- 
ment for the long f ature, that the plans presented contemplate pro- 
vision for so limited a number of pupils. 

It may also be said with respect to Delavan, that the state haa 
still a valuable property there, which must be sacrificed by the 
proposed transfer. The local interest of the people of that village 
in the education of the deaf, led to the establishment of the Insti- 
tute there in the outset. The acceptance of their liberal donation 
of a site and its long occupation involve some obligation to con- 
tinue it there, unless there are strong reasons against so doing. 
The site itself is an eligible one for beauty, and especially for 
healthful ness. It has advantages for drainage, and for obtaining 
pure water, which are rarely equaled. The almost entire exemp- 
tion from serious sickness in the institution during all the years of 
its existence, is remarkable. On this point, the rebuilding there 
involves no doubtful experiment. 

These considerations lead this board to the unanimous and de- 
cided opinion that it is expedient for ail the interests concerned, 
that the Institute should be rebuilt at Delavan, on the plan sug- 
gested, with the expectation that, not many years hence, the state 
will select a site and provide for a similar institution in the north- 
ern part of the state. 

(From the Superintendent's Report.) 
About the usual number of pupils have been enrolled and dis- 
missed, leaving upon our books one hundred and eighty-seven. 
Of these, one hundred and forty-eight were present at the time of 
the fire; and most of the remainder would have returned in a short 
time. Immediately after the fire it was thought best to send to 
their homes twenty-two of the youngest, till our temporary build- 
ings should be ready to accommodate the whole number. Three 
others availed themselves of leave of absence, one ran off, and one 
was excluded on account of feebleness of mind; leaving one hun- 
dred and twenty-two present at this date. In addition to these, I 
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bold accepted applications of thirty others, who will enter as soon 
as we are prepared to receive them. * * * * 

No important change has been made in classification or methods 
of instruction. Convinced that a large portion of our pupils can 
be most successfully educated through the medium of signs, that 
method has been largely pursued. At the same time, additional 
care has been taken to give all those who, after thorough examina- 
tion and trial, are deemed capable of receiving instruction in articu- 
lation, the benefit of that mode of teaching. 

In accordance with the suggestion made in my last report, a por- 
tion of the time of an additional teacher has been devoted to 
' articulation; so that during the year almost one-third of our pupils 
have received instruction in the use of the voice. The results have 
been such as to fully justify the expense, and to encourage us to 
continue the arrangement for the future. * * * * 

At the opening of the year, after repeated experiment with* all 
the new pupils, sixteen of the thirty were selected as giving evi- 
dence of sufficient intelligence and ability to profit by instruction 
in articulation and lip-reading. These have been taught mainly 
according to Prof. Bell's system of visible speech. The result has 
fully proved the wisdom of the course, and we shall continue it. 
The remainder of the class were taught entirely by signs and writ- 
ing, and seem to have made equal progress in learning. 

Tne classes have been required to give, in turn, public exercises 
in the chapel once a week. At the close of the term — June 10 — 
all were subjected to a thorough written examination on the year's 
, work. The papers were exhibited at the closing exercises here, 
and also at the State Teachers' Association at La Crosse, August 9; 
and we were assured by many that they compared favorably with 
those of like grade from the public schools. * * * 

Twenty-two boys have been employed in the shoe shop; ten in 
. the cabinet shop; and three boys and three girls in the printing 
office. All the work made in the shoe shop has met with ready 
sale at fair prices. Those in the cabinet shop have been busied 
mostly in repairs about the building and making of such furniture 
as was needed by the Institute. Those in the printing office, 
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besides occasional job work, have issued every fortnight a small 
paper, the Deaf-Mute Press. 

W. H. De MOTTE, 

Superintendent. 



SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

{From the Trustees' Report.) 

On the 31st day of December, 1879, in pursuance of chapter 119 
of the laws of 1879, adopted in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of this board, the trust known as the Wisconsin Soldiers' Or- 
phans' Home will have expired, with the exception of the distribu- 
tion of the remaining portion of the Ward and Smith bequests. 

Immediately after the closing of the war, Mrs. L. P. Harvey, and 
other benevolent citizens of that city, began to organize the sym- 
pathetic interest which all good citizens felt for the welfare of the 
children whose fathers had lost their lives in defense of national 
unity. Voluntary subscriptions were invited for the purpose of 
providing a home for these children; and over twelve thousand 
dollars were subscribed and collected. Mrs. Harvey and Hon. B. 
F. Hopkins solicited from the Secretary of War the use of the 
buildings on the shores of Third Lake, at Madison, which were 
owned, and had been occupied, by the general government during 
the war as a military hospital, and in which to gather the soldiers' 
orphans. 

The use of the building was granted; and there, during the fall 
of 1865, the alter of the Home of Wisconsin soldiers' orphans was 
erected; on the 31st of March, 1866, the legislature made an ap- 
propriation of ten thousand dollars for the purchase of the building; 
adopted the Home, and provided by law for its government. All 
soldiers' orphans, whose fathers had enlisted in the state, were 
invited to participate in the benefits of this Home, where generous 
maintenance and good common school privileges were provided. 
Twelve thousand dollars were expended in a substantial school 
building. Nine years afterwards, in the spring of 1875, the Home 
was abandoned; and the property transferred to the Regents of the 
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State University. For such as were inmates at that time, having 
no home, one was provided; those having friends or relatives were 
taken in charge by them; and by way of aid, five dollars per month 
were paid by the state to the guardian or parent until each of the 
children had arrived at the age of fourteen years. There were ad- 
mitted into the Home, during its existence, six hundred and eighty- 
three children. Of these, twenty who wished to qualify themselves 
for teachers, were given the opportunity of a full course at the State 
Normal Schools, in addition to several years' attendance at the 
Home school. The amount of the appropriations made by the legis- 
lature for the support of these children, and for their education and 
care, including cost of buildings, from the date of the first act of 
adoption, March 31, 1866, until the close of the trust, so far as the 
state is concerned, December 31, 1879, was $342,300.00. * * * 

During the year 1871, the trustees received from the estate of the 
late Horatio Ward, an American banker, who died in London 
during the war, for the benefit of the soldiers 9 orphans of this state, 
who became members of the home, $33,554 97; and, during the 
following year, from the estate of Caroline E. Smith, of Chicago, 
Illinois, $2,000 for the same purpose. From these bequests and 
accruing interest, there have been paid to the former inmates of the 
home, as they became of age, $55 each, aggregating as follows: 
During the year 1876, $6,165.85; during 1877, $4,733.34; during 
1878, $4,470.08; during 1879, $3,347.72; total, $18,716.99; and 
there is still in the hands of the State Treasurer, $15,552.77. The 
certificates upon which this fund is paid, are not transferable; and 
the distribution has been made upon a plan by which the money 
goes directly to each orphan, without one cent of cost by way of 
charges or fees having been paid to anybody. 

JAMES BINTLIFF, 
O. K. PIER, 
WM. F. VILAS, 

Trustees* 
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[The Secretary's Report.] 
To the Trustees of the Soldiers' Orphans' Home: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit the fourteenth annual 
report of the Wisconsin Soldiers' Orphans' Home, setting forth the 
transactions of this office for the year ending September 30, 1879. 

The balance of funds reported on hand Oct. 1, 1878, to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of soldiers' orphans, was $333.37. The 
amount received during the year from the State Treasurer to meet 
the claims of pensioners, in accordance with chapter 72, laws of 1874, 
is $900; from other sources, $8.19, making a total of $1,241.56* 
Of this amount, the sum of $909.75 has been paid out for pensions 
and current expenses, leaving on hand a balance of $331.81. A list 
of vouchers, covering the expenditures of the year — numbers 554 
to 595, inclusive — is on file, in duplicate, in this office. 

Pursuant to chapter 119, laws of 1879, the payment of pensions 
on the part of the state will cease December 31, next. The num- 
ber of claimants now upon the pension list, and will there remain 
to the close of the year, is six. To meet the claims of these and 
pay current expenses, the balance in fund reported above will be 
barely sufficient. 

Of the one hundred and three orphans that have received the 
benefits of the pension act of 1874, only six are prematurely — be- 
fore the age of 14 years is reached — cut off by the new law of 
1879. Fortunately, these are comparatively well located with near 
relatives, or friends deeply interested in their welfare. To provide 
against a surprise on their part, immediately upon the publication 
of the law, I forwarded a copy of the same to these parties, while 
no response was elicited from them. 

I doubt not they are prepared to expect no aid from the state, 
after the present year. In view of the facts, then, the obligation 
to set forth by published report the transactions of this board, per- 
taining to the trust known as the " Soldiers' Orphans' Home, will 
cease with the present publication. 

The necessity, however, of maintaining an active organization 
for some time to come, for the execution of the trust known as the 
Ward and Smith bequest, and for the consideration of such other 
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matters as are constantly being referred to this office, is imperative. 
Up to date, five hundred and forty-five orphans have applied for 
shares in this bequest. Of these, the youngest will not reach his 
majority till 1889. Recent correspondence indicates that, of those 
who have hitherto failed to apply for their share of this fund, some 
have done so in consequence of a misunderstanding of your circular 
letter, issued r in 1875. These, doubtless, think they are not to 
report their claims by application until they are of age. From this 
cause, then, we may thus expect a small addition to the list of cer- 
tificate holders already recorded. In addition to the yearly cor- 
respondence necessitated by the distribution of the Ward and 
Smith Fund, there is much to be conducted in answer to inquiries 
made by friends of orphans concerning the welfare of the children, 
and by the children themselves concerning their Home associates. 

I cite these facts to show the necessity of continuing the board 
intact to exercise the authority delegated by the wise provision 
expressed in section 4, chapter 119, laws of 1879. For the pur- 
pose of considering the future of the interests committed to your 
care, I recommend that the board meet at Madison, the third Wed- 
nesday of January next, in accordance with the comprehensive 
law passed at the last session of the legislature. 

Accompanying this report will be found a complete list of bene- 
ficiaries of the Ward and Smith bequests, and the several amounts 
paid them by the State Treasurer, between April 1, 1875, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1879. 

Respectfully, 

R. W. BURTON. 
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EXAMINATION 

OF TEACHERS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

Held at Madison, Wis., August 13-15, 1879. 



HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. State such events in the life of Columbus, previous to 1492, as 

might lead to his obtaining credible information of the exist- 
ence of America. 

2. Show which nationality explored most of North Amerioa, pre- 

vious to 1692. 

3. State how each colony (not English) on Atlantic coast of 

United States was ousted. 

4. Name four distinguished aliens who aided us in the Revolution, 

and state services of each. 

5. Epitomize the financial legislation and crises of the United 

States. 
[ 6. Demonstrate the compromise character of the items of the 
Omnibus bill. 

7. State the nature of our claims to Oregon and Washington, and 

course of settlement thereof. 

8. State causes, events, and results of Lee's invasion northward, 

9. State causes, intents, and results of Civil Rights and Civil Ser- 

vice bills. 
10. Describe the four chief events in the history of Wisconsin. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(Analyze all solutions.) 

1. Give three principles of the Roman notation, and illustrate 

each. 

2. From 326 subtract 184=, and explain fully. 

3. How do you prove (a) addition, (b) division? Illustrate. 

4. Classify common fractions, giving examples. 

5. Reduce f yard to the decimal of a rod, explaining each step in 

the operation . 

6. If a railway journey of 88 miles 5£ furlongs is made in 3 hours 

56£ minutes, what is the rate per hour? 

7. Explain your method of reducing common fractions to their 

least common denominator. 

8. What is the relation between simple interest and true dis- 

count? Explain fully. 

9. The sides of two squares contain 77 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches, and 

7 yards, 2 feet, 4 inches, respectively; find the side of a 
square whose area is equal to the sum of the areas of two 
squares. 
10. A farmer raises 760 bushels of wheat, at an expense of $675; 
how must he sell it per bushel in order to make 18 per cent.? 



GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What states border on the Atlantic Ocean ? 

2. What are the causes which determine the climate of a place. 

3. What is the highest latitude a place can have? The highest 

longitude? If a place were situated on the Meridian of 
Greenwich, half way between the Equator and the North Pole, 
what would be its latitude and longitude? 

4. Describe the Gulf Stream? 

5. Give four evidences of the internal heat of the globe? 

6. Name the chief commercial city in each of the grand divisions 

of the globe, and state on what rivers they are respectively 
situated? 
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7. (a) Describe the races of men? 

[b) What race is indigenous to Japan? Greenland? Australia? 
North America? 

8. Describe the cause and mode of action of the tides? 

9. How are land and sea breezes produced? 
10. How are oceanic currents caused? 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What in the Constitution states or implies that this is more a 

nation than a confederacy? 

2. Which provisions of the origmal Constitution of the United 

States have become invalid in consequence of amendments? 

3. What constitutes the " supreme law of the land," and why? 

4. Has the Ordinance of 1787 any present force or application? 

Show why. 

5. What in the Constitution authorized and directed the Hayes- 

Tilden electoral commission? 

6. Which four features of the Constitution of the United States 

elicited most opposition in convention, and why? 

7. What restrictions are placed on the power of the Legislature of 

Wisconsin? 

8. What authority have county boards, and whence is it derived? 

9. What are the constitutional provisions concerning indebted- 

ness of Wisconsin? 
10. Define republic, eminent domain, allodial, consul, citizen, 
excise. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe the three orders of levers in the human body, and give 

examples of the same. 

2. How doe3 respiration affect the circulation? 

3. Tell what is meant by stationary and tidal air, and explain the 

office of the stationary air. 

4. Describe the portal circulation. 
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5. Tell all you can of the coagulation of the blood, explaining the 

formation of fibrine, and giving reason of the buffy coat. 

6. Name the several digestive juices and explain their uses. 

7. Explain the adjustment of the eye for different distances. 

8. Describe the larnxy. 

9. Explain blushing. 

10. Explain the work performed by the kidneys. 

Please state what practical work, if any, you have done in 
physiology. 



ALGEBRA. 

1. Define the following terms: Algebra, positive quantity, mono- 

mial, reciprocal, and coefficient. 

2. Prove that a™ x a n =a m + tt . 

3. Show that any quantity with zero for an exponent equals unity. 

4. Under what conditions is a m — b m divisible by a + b? Give proof. 

5. Factor a 8 + 2a-15, a 2 ~i b\ and a 8 -ft 8 + 26c-c 8 . 

6. If a : b\ \c : d, prove that a + b : a— b\ \c + d : c— d. 

7. Given — —k = n o~ +s — tta' fin< * the value of x. 

as-r-5 2x— 8 2a; + 10 



a;* + 7 A /x* + 2x + 7 

8. Given —£-- + y =2a5 8 + <e, find x. 

9. Classify equations, and give an example of each class. 

10. A person bought two pieces of silk, which together measured 
36 yards. Each of them cost as many shillings per yard as- 
there were yards in the piece. The prices were as 4 to 1. 
What was the length of each piece? 



READING. 

1. Describe certain physical exercises which, preliminary to oral 

reading, effect much good. 

2. State how to break up the prevalent slovenliness of utterance. 

3. Outline and define elements embraced in elocutionary reading. 
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4. Outline and define the various styles of composition usual for 

reading. 

5. Mention several mental states, and state the manifestations of 

each in person and voice. 

6. Outline the entire work necessary to a model Second and Fourth 

reading exercise. 

7. Write of pauses, punctuated and unpunctuated. 

8. 9, and 10. Read and analyze selected articles. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Write a sentence containing all the parts of speech, and in* 

dicate each by the proper abbreviation. 

2. What is case? Account for the apostrophe in the possessive 

singular. 

3. Enumerate and illustrate the various uses of " but." 

4. Classify sentences, illustrating fully. 

5. What parts of speech perform a double office? Give examples, 

-with full explanations. 

6. What are the principal parts of a verb? Why so called? Give 

the principal parts of do, go, strike, fall, and may. 

7. How many tenses has each mood, and what words are the signs 

of the tenses? 

8. Distinguish — (a) May I read? from Can I read? 

(J) Shall I read? from Will I read? 
(c) Were I to read? from Was I to read? 
{d) Would I have read? from Should I have 
read? 

9. Discuss Infinitives. 

10. Analyze the following: (a) Give me that book that you have in 
your hand, (b) He looks as if he knew me. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

1. To constitute a system of writing, what items must be in- 

cluded and why? 

2. State which system of penmanship you prefer, and why. Make, 

name, and state proportions of its principles. 

3. State quite prevalent faults in teaching writing, and remedies 

therefor. 

4. State advantages and disadvantages of teaching by one certain 

system. 

5. Describe the " position " and " movement " which you prefer. 

Why do you prefer these? 

6. State advantages and disadvantages of spaced lines for pupils. 

7. On spaced lines write, in regular classes, both small and capi- 
tal letters. 

8. Analyze capital and small forms of c, f g, Jc, r, and z. 

9. Name the qualities of good writing, and state reasons for 
including each. 

10. As specimen of best copy hand, write: Sample Penmanship, 
State Examination of Teachers, Madison, Wisconsin, August 
12, 1879. 



GEOMETRY. 

1. Define Geometry, Magnitude. What are the geometrical 

magnitudes? 

2. Distinguish Problem from Theorem, 

Axiom from Postulate, 
Rhombus from Rhomboid, 
And give an example of each. 

3. State and prove a theorem that establishes the similarity of two 

triangles. 

4. State, in proper order, the theorems employed in determining 

the area of a circle. 

5. Classify plane triangles. 
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6. Theorem — The three interior angles of any triangle are to- 

gether equal to two right angles. 

7. Problem — To a given square, draw an inscribed and circum- 

scribed circle. 

8. Theorem — In a circle, an inscribed angle is measured by half 

the subtended arc. 

9. Problem — On a line representing six feet, draw a regular hexa- 

gon, and find the area of the polygon. 
10. Find the length of the longest straight line that may be drawn 
in a cube whose edge is four feet. 



PHYSICS. 

1. Give any reason for supposing that matter is made up of mol- 

ecules. 

2. Name the principal forces of nature, and define each. 

3. What must be the height of a tower, that a body falling from 

the top to the base should require three seconds of time, sup- 
posing no resistance from the atmosphere? 

4. Explain the principle of an artesian well. Illustrate by a dia- 

gram. 

5. Explain the principle of the suction pump. 

6. Give the three elements of a musical sound, and define each, 
y. What is specific heat? How may the specific heat of a body 

be found? 

8. What is a spectrum? State what you know about the solar 

spectrum. 

9. Describe a method of obtaining electricity by induction. 

10. Give the law of radiation and absorption of bodies for light or 
heat. 
19 — St. Supt. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Define Orthography and each department thereof. 

2. State and illustrate rules for use of such punctuation marks as 

are occasionally necessary to correct spelling. 

3. What designations are applied to letters of syllables, and to 

syllables of words, to indicate their relation to each other? 
Define such designations. 

4. Outline the uses of capital letters, and give illustrations. 

5. State aud illustrate the uses of the comma. 

6. In strict mercantile form make an order on a firm for several 

articles, and also a receipted bill from the firm for the same- 

7. Write the rules of spelling involved in the list of words (to be 

given). 

8. 9, and 10. Spell, syllabify, accentuate, define, and analyze 

words given, as directed. 



ORTHOEPY. 

1. Distinguish articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation from 

each other. 

2. Describe the organs of voice, and the production and modifica- 

tions of voice. 

3. Define and illustrate monothong, monograph; diphthong, di- 

graph; triphthong, trigraph. 

4. Analyze the compound sounds of our language. 

5. In organical construction distinguish e from u; oo from w; S 

from y; j from k. 

6. Distinguish coalescence from assimilation ; illustrate each; state 

cause of each. 

7. What sounds has each of Q (loag), h, and r? State cause of 

variations. 

8. State and illustrate four principles or tendencies of accentua- 

tion. 

9. Monosyllables in connected discourse have their vowels, how 

pronounced? Why? Illustrate. 
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10. By Websterian rules, indicate pronunciation of: acclimate, 
although, aroma, defalcate, mercantile, peninsula, seine, 
squalor, tribunal, linking. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. What period includes the Old English? Name the prinoipal 

writers of this period. 

2. What is to be gained by a study of English Literature? 

3. Describe the Spenserian Stanza. 

4. Quote a passage from each of three English poets, and name 

the authors. 

5. Give a brief sketch of Wordsworth as a man, and as a poet. 

6. Who is considered the founder of the English novel? State 
two traits of his writings. 

7. Give a classification of Sir Walter Scott's writings, and name 

one work of each class. 

8. What are the influences tending to widen the use of the English 

Language. 

9. Compare the writings of Dickens and George Eliot. Name 

what you consider the greatest work of each writer. 
10. Name the chief living novelist, poet, and historian of England, 
and of America. 



MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

(Select any five questions.) 

1. What are subjective sensations? 

2. What is the influence of the mind upon the body? 

3. What is the influence of the body upon the mind? 

4. Define the term consciousness. 

5. What is memory? 

6. How would you classify mental phenomena. 

7. What is a sensation? What an idea? 

8. How many special senses are there? 

9. How do perceptions and conceptions differ? 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Locate Phoenicia, and name chief cities thereof. Write of the 

government, literature, and doings of the Phoenicians. 

2. Name and locate chief battles of Alexander; state against 

whom, and result. 

3. Describe a prominent feature of Roman Social, civil, and relig- 

ious life. 

4. Name the most noted author of each of four ancient nations, 

and describe his writings. 

5. State four important events, and four results of the Crusades. 
[ 6. State causes and incidents of the rise and decline of Moham- 
medan rule. 

7. State cause and incidents of growth of British rule in India. 

8. State chief men and incidents in rise of the Dutch Republic. 

9. State chief actors, events, and results of the French Revolu- 

tion. 
10. Account for the rise and present influence of Prussia in Euro- 
pean politics. 



GEOLOGY. 

[1. Give a method for determining the length of geological time. 

2. How far south does the drift occur, and how do you account for 

its presence? 

3. How are mountains formed? 

4. Give a brief description of the carboniferous age. 

5. What are the mechanical effects of rivers? 

6. What was the plant life of the cretaceous age? 

7. Give a brief account of the appearance of the different classes 

of vertebrates. 

8. Describe the azoic age. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What advantages arise from the employment of machinery? 

2. What determines the rate of interest? 

3. What effect has an increase of population upon the cost *f 

living? 

4. Is paper money advantageous or otherwise? 

5. Are there any checks to over-population ? What tendencies in 

counter to the increase of population? 

6. Define wealth, 

7. How does capital originate? 

8. Is there any real antagonism between labor and capital? 



BOTANY. 

1. What are the differences between the food of animals and 

plants? 

2. What are the parts of an ordinary flower? 

3. What is the function of the leaf? 

4. Draw two forms of ovary. 

5. Name the different kinds of fruit that open to scatter the seed. 

6. Explain the meaning of vernation. Name three different 

kinds. 

7. How does an exogenous plant grow? 

8. Explain the structure of a strawberry. 

1 9. How do roots and underground stems differ? 
10. How do plants grow? 

Please state what practical work, if any, you have done in 
botany. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What are the advantages of composition as a subject of elemen- 

tary instruction? 

2. What do you understand by an "Object Lesson," and wkat is 

its educational value? 
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3. What are the proper uses of (a) illustration, (b) explanation, 

(c) definition? Give an example of each. 

4. Describe the size, form, and furniture of a room suitable for an 

ungraded school of forty pupils. 

5. What are your remedies for inattention? 

6. What are the causes and effects of communicating in school 

hours, and how do you manage the same? 
7* Give your method of teaching spelling. 

8. Discuss ventilation of the school room. 

9. What is the relation of education to wealth? 

If. What is the law in this state in regard to school attendance? 
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REPORTS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Annual Report of the President of the University op Wisconsin, for the 
year ending September 30, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution. University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Madison, Wis. 
8. Tear when the institution was founded, July 26, 1848. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



John Bascom, D. D., LL.D. 

J. W. Sterling, Ph. D 

Wm. F. Allen, A. M 

Alexander Eerr, A.M.... 
J. C. Watson, Ph.D., LL.D. 

•J. B. Parkinson, A. M 

J. E. Davies, A. M., M. D. 
• Wm. W. Danlells, M. S.. . . 

Wm. H. Rosenstengel 

J. C. Freeman, A. M., B. D. 
R. D. Irving, A M., E. M., 

Ph.D 

R. Anderson, A. M 

D. B. Frankenburger, Ph.B. 
E.T.Owen, A. B 

E. A. Birge, A. M„ Ph.D . . 
A. D. Conover, C. E 

PROFESSORS OP THE LAW 
PACULTY. 

J. H. Carpenter, LL.D 

Wm. F. Vilas, LL.B 

Hon. I. C.Sloan 

Hod. S. U. Pinney 

Hon. Romanzo Bunn 

Hon. P. L. Spooner 

Hon. J. B. Cassoday 

dlark Gapen, M. D 



Departments of Instruction. 



President and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy 

Vice President. Mathematics 

Latin and History 

Greek Language and Literature 

Director of the Washburn Observatory, 
Astronomy 

Civil Polity and Political Economy.. 

Physics 

Chemistrv and Agriculture 

German Language and Literature. . . 

English Literature 

Geology, Mining, Metallurgy 

Scandinavian Languages 

Rhetoric and Oratory 

French Language and Literature. . . . 

Zoology 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering. . 



Dean of Faculty, Criminal Law and ' 

Contracts 

Practice, Pleadings, and Evidence. . 

Equity and Real Estate 

Corporations and Real Estate 

Federal Jurisprudence 

Mortgages, Tax Titles, Etc 

Wills, Patent Rights, Etc 

Medical Jurisprudence 



Salaries. 



$3,500 
2,200 
2,000 
2,000 

3,500 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 
1,600 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,400 



3,000 
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Names. 



IN8TKUCTORS. 

Mrs. D. E. Carson 

P. A. Parker 

Miss E. Chynoweth, A. B. 
Miss E. S. Spencer, Ph.B. 

Lucius Heritage, A. M 

Wm. H. Williams, A. B. . 

Jo*. C.Arthur, M. 8 

Storm Bull, Meek. E 

CI. King 



Miss A. F. Frisby, B. S. 

Miss A. J. Craig 

C, R Vanhise, B. M. E. 
G.ILBalg 



OTHER OFFICERS. 

O. C. Comstock, Ph. B.. . . 
Mrs. L. H. Feuling, A. B. 



Total. 



Departments of Instruction. 



Preceptress. Mathematics 

Music 

German ,.. 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek 

Botany • 

Engineering 

Sup't of Machine Shop, Practical Me- 

chanics 

Mathematics 

Elocution 

Assistant in Mineralogy, etc 

German 



Ass't in the Astronomical Observatory 
Library Attendant 



Salaries. 



$1,000 

1,700 

600 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 
20O 
600 
450 
500 



50O 
60O 



$47,500 




5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of ste dents in the senior class . 

8. Number of students in the junior class 
0. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the freshman class . 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 

18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution : 
Site, and balance of land grants. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 

10, Amount of endowment, and funds, except real estate $489, 610 85 

17, Am cunt of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 
cept tuition 82, 176 43 

Amount received for tuition during the current year 258 0O 

Kales of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 
cluding board: 
Free to residents. 
Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 
including board : 
Free to residents. 
Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 

August 31, 1879 51,916 8a 

JOHN BASCOM, 

President* 



19. 

la 



20, 



21 
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BELOIT COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Beloit College, 
for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, The Board of Trustees of Beloit 

College. 

2. Name of th« place where the institution is located, Beloit. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Departments of Instruction. 



Salr's. 



Aaron L. Chapin, D. D. 



Rev. Joseph Emerson, M. A. 
Rev. William Porter, M. A. . 

James J. Blaisdell, D. D 

Rev. Henry M. Whitney, MA. 

Peter Hendrickson, M. A 

♦Thos. C. Chamberlin, M. A.. 

Ira W. Pettibone, M . A 

Goodwin D. Gregory, M. A . 

Thomas A Smith, Ph. D 

Robert B. Briggs, B. A 



President and Professor of History and 

Civil Polity 

Greek Language and Literature 

Latin Language and Literature. ..... 

Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Rhetoric and English Literature 

Modern Languages 

Geology, Zoology, Botany 

Principal of Preparatory School. ...... 

Instructor in Geology and Natural Hist 
Instructor in Mathematics and Chcm'try 
Assistant in Preparatory School .... 



$1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 



1,500 

1,100 

1,100 

800 



Male. 

5. Total number who have graduated 272 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 40 

7. Number of students in the senior class 10 

8. Number of students in the junior class 18 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 10 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 17 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes None 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 85 

13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution : 

Site 23 

Lands in Wisconsin 600 

Lands in other states 707 



1,8 



14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution : 

Site $15,000 

Other lands 10 ,000 

$25,000 00 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. 55, 000 00 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 135, 500 00 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 11,850 20 

38. Amount received for tuition during the current year 3,477 00 



•Excused from duty for labor on toe State Geological Survey. 
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19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not In- 

cludingboard (36 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 26 00 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 

August 31, 1879 15,641 96 

A. L. CHAPIN, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 



CARROLL COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Carroll Col- 
lege, (operated as an academy) for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Carroll College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Waukesha, Wis. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1846 (reorganized 1873). 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Sala's 


W. L. Rankin, A. M 


Principal 


(1,200 


Kittie T. North 


Prin. Grammar Department. . . . 
Teacher of German 


350 


Hugo Philier, M. D 




Louise M. Park 


Assistant in Latin t ,*.,,-.- + ,■, + * 











Pern. 




5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in preparatory or academic department 

8. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 14 

9. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution . . $5, 000 00 

10. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. . . 10,000 00 

11. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 2,000 00 

12. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, except 

tuition 150 00 

13. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1,518 95 

14. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 

35. Rates < f tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 
cluding board $24 to 33 

16. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 
sive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31,1879 1,962 11 



VERNON TICHENOR, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the Lawrence: 
University op Wisconsin, /<?r the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, the Lawrence University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



■■ - ' 

Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


G. M. Steele, D. D., LL. D., Pres. 
Hiram A. Jones, A. M 


Ethics and Civil Polity 

Ancient Languages 


$1,500 
1,000 


Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D 

James C. Foye, A. M 


Philosophy and Rhetoric 


1,000 


Chemistry and Physics 

Mathematics and Astronomy . . . 
French and Latin 


1,000 


Herbert B. Perkins, S. B 


800 


Mrs. 0. Forward, A. M., Precept. 
Mrs. Sarah S. Fitch : . . 


700 


Music 


) Inc. of 
) depts. 


Miss Selina A. Clark 


Drawing and Painting 








Male. 


Fern. 


5. Total number who have gradui 

6. Number who graduated at last 

7. Number of students in the sen 

8. Number of students in the juni 

9. Number of students in the sop 

10. Number of students in the fres 

11. Number of students not in the 

12. Number of students in the pre 


ited 


142 
8 
10 
19 
25 
25 
7 


80 


commencement ,*..-•-.... 


4 


ior class • 


6 


or class 

homore class 

hman class ...•••••• 


9 

15 
15 


regular classes ■ 


2 


paratory department 


6 


J 


29 



13 
14 



2,500 



15 
16. 



Number of acres of land owned by the institution, about. . . 
Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution, not 

occupied by buildings $11,650 00 

Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution, 

and lands occupied by them 51, 500 00 

Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 51 ,441 45 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 4 ,869 20 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 360 00 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 21 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board . 15 00 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, duriog the year ending 

August 31,1879 8,579 17 

WM. H. SAMPSON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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MILTON COLLEGE. 

Annual Repotvt of the President of the Board of Trustee* of Milton Colt 
lege, for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Milton College. 

8. Name of the place where the institution is locate!, Milton, Wis. 

8. Year when the institution was found* d as a college, 1867. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 



Rev. W. C. Whitford, A. M, 

Albert Whitford, A. M 

Edward Bearing, A. M 

Rev. E. M. Dunn, A. M.... 
Henry D. Maxson, A B. . . 

Jane C. Bond, A. M 

Chloe C. Whitford, A. M. . 
RuthH. Whitford, A.M... 

Mary J. Haven, A. B 

James Mills 



Departments of Instruction. 



President 

Acting Pres., Math, and Astron'y 

Greek and French 

Mental and Moral ScieDce 

Rhetoric and Latin 

English 

German 

English 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Penmanship 



Salaries. 



$1,000 
1,000 
80O 
80O 
425 
425 
425 




5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the freshman class.. . 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department — 

13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution. ... 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution.. . 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, except 

tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 

sive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31,1879 



103.5 
$2,800 00 
20,000 00 
10,706 70 

3,696 63 
2,630 98 

80 to $33 

24 to $30 

6,327 61 



ALBERT WHITFORD, 
Vice President of the Board of Trustees. 
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MILWAUKEE COLLEGE. 

Annual Rbpokt of the President of the Board of Trustees of Milwaukee 
College, for the year ending August 81, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Milwaukee College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milwaukee. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1851. 

4. Names of members of the faculty: 



Names. 



Departments of Instruction. 



Charles S. Farrer, A. M 

Martha E. Brooks 

Cynthia L. Stone 

Clara J. Bra?g 

Mariana A Brush ) 

Julia W. Emmons ) 

Sarah F. Wheelock 

William W. Wight, A B ) 

Ellen Farrar [• 

Gertrude S. Bean ) 

Caroline Simon 

Johanna Wagner 

Isabelle Barber. } 

Sarah W. Greene ) 

John C. Fillmore, A. M 

James R. Stuart 



Mental and Moral Sciences and An- 
cient Languages. 

History, Rhetoric, and English Lit- 
erature. 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Elocution and Gymnastics. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 

Latin Language and Literature. 

French Language and Literature. 
German Language and Literature. 

Primary Department. 

Music. 

Drawing and Painting. 



Female. 

•5. Total number who have graduated 158 

6. N umber who graduated at last commencement 7 

7. Number of students in the senior class 7 

8. Number of students in the junior class 8 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 3 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 11 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 69 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 144 

13. Amount of land owned by the institution, 250x130 feet. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $30,000 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. ... 30, 000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, except 

tuition 700 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 60 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board ... 50 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 81, '79 

By order of M P. JEWETT, 
President of the Hoard of Trustees. 
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RACINE COLLEGE. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees Racine College, 
a Church University for the West and Northwest, for the year ending August 
31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Racine College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Racine county, Wis. 
8. Year when the instition was founded, 1852. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 



Rev. Stevens Parker, S. T. D. 

Rev. Alex. Falk,Ph.D., D. D. 
Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, S. T. D. 

Rev. Jno. H. Converse, A. M. 
Rev. Flavel S. Luther, A. M. . 
Robt. C. Hindley, A. M 



Departments of Instmction. 



Warden and Lecturer in Moral Phil- 
osophy and Christian Evidence. . . . 

Professor of Modern Languages 

Professor of Intellectual Philosophy 
and English Literature 

Professor of Greek and Latin 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 

Professor of Chemistry 



Sal. 
aries. 



$2,000 
80O 

1,500 

1,500 

1,250 

80O 



5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. ... 

7. Number of students in the senior class 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class , 

10. Number of students in the freshman class ......... 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department. 



isa 

8 
8 

8 
12 
16 

5 

130 



18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, ninety-three more or 
less. 

14. Estimated cash, value of land owned by the institution . . < . . . . $50,000 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. . . . 50,000 

16. Amount of endowments and fund, except real estate, so small not 

worth mentioning. 

17. Amount of income lor the current year from all sources, except 

tuition and board, none. 

18. Amount received for tuition, board, etc., duringthe current year. 51 ,000 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 1 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 100 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 

1879 51,000 

STEVENS PARKER, 

Warden. 
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RIPON COLLEGE. 

Annual Report oftlie President of the Board of Trustees of Ripon College, 
for the year ending August 81, 1879. 

1. C )rporate name of the institution, Ripon College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Ripon. 

8. Year when tfce institution was founded, 1853, charter granted, 1854, 

amended. 1864. 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries. 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Edward H. Merrell, D. D 

Joseph M. Geery, A. M 


Pres. & Prof, of Men. & Mor. Sci. 
Prof. Eng. Lit, Rhet & Pol. Sci. 
Prof. Mathematics & Astronomy 
Prof. Latin Lang. & Literature . 
Principal of English Academy. 
Prof. Greek Lang. & Literature. 
Prin. of Preparatory School .... 
Prof. Chem. & Natural Science. 
Prof, of Music 


$1,200 
1,000 


Carlos A. Eenaston, A. M 

Cyrus G. Baldwin, A. B 


1,000 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

900 
1,000 


George C. Duffle, A. M 

Rev. James A. Towle, A. B 

Herbert G. Denison, M. S 

Alvah H. Sabin, M. S 


Dwight F. Stillman 




Mrs. Clarissa T. Tracy 


Instructor in Botany 


550 


Mrs. Lucretia H. Kendall 

Miss Irene Wilcox 


Preceptress 

Instructor in Pain'ng & Draw'g 
Instructor in Greek and Latin . . 


600 


Mr. Henry B. Miter 


600 








5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the senior cl iss 

8. Number of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Numbei of students in the tresbman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department . . . 

13. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, 100. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owne i by the institution $700 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owaei by the institution 65,000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 65 ,030 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, except 

tuition IS, 500 

18. Amount received for tuition duriDg the current year 1 ,900 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, including 
board 

Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 
cluding board 

Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 
of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 
1879 16,500 

E. H. MERRELL, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 



20. 
21. 



24 
21 
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REPORTS OF ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 



ALBION ACADEMY. 

Annual Repobt of the President of the Board of Trustees of Albion Acai>- 
bmy and Nobhal Institute,/^ the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Albion Academy and Normal In- 

stitute. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Albion, Dane county, 

Wisconsin. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1853. 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salary. 


Edwin Marsh 


Principal 


$900 00 



Mrs. Marsh, Rev. S. H. Babcock, Miss Belle Seaver. 
# 

5. Total number wbo have graduated. 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement. Not any. 

7. No regular classification ; 100 students enrolled during the year, 

8. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 12 

9. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $1, 500 00 

10. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. . 25, 000 00 

11. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate. About 2,500 '00 

12. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition. Not any. 

13. Amount received for tuition during the current year 1 ,200 00 

14. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 80 00 

15. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 25 00 

16. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
AugustSl, 1879 15 00 

C. R. HEAD, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ELROY SEMINARY. 

Annual Report of tlie Board of Trustees of Elroy Seminary, for the year 
ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Elroy Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Elroy, Juneau county, 

Wis. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1878. 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries 


Rev. F. M. Washburn, A. M 


Principal ... 


$1,000' 


C. E. Booth. M. D 


Anatomy and Physiology 




Martba A. Washburn, M. A. 


Lady Principal 




Josephine Johnson, M. A. 


Assistant Teacher 


30* 








5. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of stu ients in the senior class 
8 Number of students in the junior class 
9. Number of students in the preparatory department 

10. Number of acres owned by the institution 2 

11. Estimated cash value of land owne 1 by the institution $200 00 

13. Estimated cash v ilue of buildings owned by the institution. . . 2,000 00 

13. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate , 

14. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 

15. Amount received for tuition during the current year 

16. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

including board 

17. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 

18. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 

sive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 

31,1870 1,00000 



300 00 
900 00 

23 25 

23 25 



20 — St. Supt. 



JOHN HUTCHINSON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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LAKE GENEVA SEMINARY. 

Annual Repokt of tne President of the Board of Trustees of Lake Geneva 
Seminaky,/^ the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution. Lake Geneva Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Geneva, Walworth 

county, Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1869 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries: 



Names. 


Departments of Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Mrs. Julia A. Warner 

Hiss Sarah T. Warner 

Wm Jay Warner. 


Principal 

Languages 

Nat. Sciences & Mathemat's 

Art 

Drawing 


Owners 
of the 


Miss Harriet E. Warner 

Miss Marietta J. Warner .... 


Institution. 


Mrs. E. N. Adams...* 

Miss Harriet B. Sloat 

Irwin Soellger 


English Literature & Hist'y 

Assistant 

Instrument'! & Vocal Music 


$300 and Home. 
$160 and Home. 
Mths of tuition. 





Female. 

5. Total number who have graduated 10 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement None 

7. Number of students in senior class None 



8. Number of students in the junior class. 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of students in the preparatory depaitment. 



4 
10 
20 
11 
25 



1 3. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 6J£ 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution $8, 000 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution, 

(cost) 43,000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate None 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources, except 

tuition , 1,512 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 4,774 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 82 

20. Rates of tuition is preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board 32 

21. Amount paid 4 on account of expenses of the institution, exclu- 

sive of building and repairs, during the year ending August 
31,1879 ,.., 8,357 

JOHN W. BOYD, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ROCHESTER SEMINARY. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Rochester 
Seminary, for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Rochester Seminary. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Rochester, Racine 

County, Wisconsin. 

3. Year when the institution was founded, 1873. 

4. For the year ending August 81, 1879, the school was closed. The fall term 

commenced in September, and is in successful operation at the present 
time. 
-5. The statement about property, etc., would not vary from former years. 

Rev. G. H. HUBBARD, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 



THE CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of The Catholic 
Normal School, Pio Nona Commercial College, and St. John's 
Catholic Deaf and Mute Asylums, for the year ending August 31, 1879. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, as above. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, St. Francis, Mil- 

waukee County. 

3. Years when the institution was founded, 1871 and 1876. 

4. Total number who have graduated. 

•5. Number who graduated at last commencement, Male 12. 

Rev. J. SALZMAN, 

President. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



The following apportionment was made in June last, on the re- 
turns made for the school year ending August 31, 1878. The rate 
was 38 cents per scholar. The amount received by the independent 
cities is included: 

Table No. 1. 

APPORTIONMENT OP SCHOOL FUND INCOME, IN 1879. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa ... 

Clark 

Columbia ... 
Crawford.... 

Dane 

Dodge.. 

Door 

Douglas 

Duon 

Eau Claire... 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 
La Crosse . . . 
La Fayette . . 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . 
Marathon ... 
Marinette . . . 
Marquette .. 



Number of 
children. 



Apportion- 
ment. 



2,591 


$984 58 


371 


140 98 


1,619 


615 22 


303 


115 14 


12,899 


4,901 62 


6.212 


2,360 56 


502 


190 76 


6,265 


2,380 70 


4,493 


1,707 34 


2,953 


1,122 14 


11,282 


4,287 16 


6,810 


2,397 80 


20. 275 


7,704 50 


18,688 


7,101 44 


3,500 


1,330 00 


244 


92 72 


5,468 


2,077 84 


5,406 


2,054 28 


19,212 


7,300 56 


15,558 


5.912 04 


8,279 


3, 146 02 


5,402 


2,052 76 


9,646 


3,665 48 


4,448 


1,690 24 


13,209 


5,019 42 


5,674 


2,156 12 


5,516 


2,096 08 


6,667 


2,533 46 


8,717 


3.312 46 


8,745 


3,323 10 


428 


162 64 


16,450 


6,251 00 


4,469 


1,698 22 


1,885 


716 30 


3,456 


1,313 28 
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Counties. 



Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 
Ozaukee .... 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 
Sheboygan .. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . 
Washington. 
Waukesha. . . 
Waupaca.... 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 

Totals... 



Number of 
children. 



44,374 
8,121 
2,817 

10,530 
6,961 
2,349 
6,272 
2,940 
5,746 

11,014 
7,226 

13,446 
5,835 

10,379 
2,918 

14,238 
450 
6,212 
8,956 
8,970 
9,785 

10,632 
7,719 
4,921 

14,886 
2,189 



477,028 



Apportion- 
ment. 



$16,862 12 
3,085 98 
1,070 46 
4,001 40 
2,645 18 

892 62 
2,383 36 
1,117 20 
2,183 48 
4. 185 32 
2,745 88 
5, 109 48 
2,217 30 
3,944 02 
1,108 84 
5,410 44 

171 00 
2,360 56 
3,403 28 
3,408 60 
3,718 80 
4,040 16 
2,933 22 
1,869 98 
5,656 68 

831 82 



$181,270 64 
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Districts, Children, and School Attendance. 
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Table No. V. 
SCHOOL-HOUSE PROPERTY. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo , 

Burnett , 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . , 

Clark 

Columbia 
Crawford...., 
Dane — 

1st District. 

2d District 
Dodge — 

1st District 

2d District 
Door... .«.. 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . , 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green , 

Green Lake . , 

Iowa 

'Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Juneau 

Kenosha .... 
Kewaunee... 
LaCrosse..... 
La Fayette . 
Lincoln .... 
Manitowoc . 
Marathon . . . 
Marinette 
Marquette... 



9 08 



§8 

n 

•> © «; 
-a -a 3 

« 




$1,820 00 

1,500 00 

700 00 

3,500 00 

13,100 00 
7,300 00 
1,050 00 
6,000 00 
2,000 00 

14,500 00 

16.500 00 
2,750 00 

10,000 00 
10,400 00 

2,700 00 

6,000 00 

2,900 00 

2,000 00 

14,000 00 

18,000 00 

9,000 00 

20,800 00 

27,500 00 

3,800 00 

3,250 00 

80,000 00 

27,700 00 

7,500 00 

2,075 00 

6,906 00 

4,000 00 

25,000 00 

6,650 00 

45,200 00 

10,053 00 

7,000 00 

2,600 00 



$16,933 00 

4,000 00 

15,568 00 

3,000 00 

47,876 50 

44,520 00 

3,556 40 

41,047 98 

26,865 00 

48,888 50 

75,605 00 

22,095 00 

62,645 00 
61,597 00 

39,076 00 
64,925 00 
14,994 38 
4,500 00 
47.410 00 
63,955 00 
85,721 00 

155,216 00 
85,850 00 
32,097 26 
55,409 50 
52,245 00 

132,310 00 
26,042 00 
27,860 00 
29,375 00 
29,357 00 
92,059 00 
8,624 00 

107,488 65 
33,121 00 
15,625 00 
21,707 00 



$819 00 

700 00 

972 25 

500 00 

6,289 50 

2,492 75 

155 50 

4,268 00 

2.124 00 

2,629 00 

7,877 25 

1,371 00 

6,092 00 
4,277 00 

4,488 00 
6,103 00 
2,083 25 
400 00 
6,922 00 
2.404 00 

12,340 00 
9,874 00 
6,954 00 
2,675 30 
4.691 00 
2,817 00 

12,566 00 
3,535 50 
2,341 00 
3,314 00 
3,008 00 
9, 195 00 
697 00 

13,324 00 
2,575 00 
2,695 40 
1,299 00 



$467 50 

125 00 

2,525 44 



2,202 75 
3,285 00 
311 00 
2,296 68 
2,944 50 
3.614 80 
3,190 50 
2,527 50 

1,841 00 
2,546 00 

1,902 00 
1,910 00 
1,056 00 

100 00 
4,075 00 
2,574 00 
3, 181 30 
4,980 00 
2,283 00 

768 15 
2,415 25 

868 50 
3,594 00 
1,492 00 
1,120 00 
2,276 00 
2,085 00 
3,070 75 

755 00 
5,260 50 
2,953 50 

987 00 

704 00 
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TABLE NO. V. SCHOOL-HOUSE PROPERTY — Con. 



Counties. 


Highest valuation of 
school-house and 
site. 


~,5» 
o a 

00 Q 

JE. d 
11 


a> 

*•» 

"3 

O 
© 

a 


o* 

as 

o 

Is 

o 


Milwaukee — 
1st District 


118,500 00 
6,450 00 
18,000 00 
4.705 00 
3,000 00 
5.500 00 
6,400 00 
3,500 00 
1,800 00 
2,150 00 
3,000 00 
3,815 00 
2,700 00 

14,000 00 
6,000 00 
7,500 00 

34,000 00 
1,000 00 

10,500 00 
1,700 00 
6,200 00 

10,000 00 

16,500 00 
5,000 00 

10,300 00 
6.500 00 
2,690 00 
7,000 00 
8.500 00 


$32,800 00 
15,777 00 
56,545 00 
19.217 00 
39,740 00 
87.700 00 
20,550 00 
32,060 00 
24,475 00 
26,614 00 
4,500 00 
48,905 00 
36,851 00 

37,577 00 
47,460 00 
46,787 00 
96,750 00 
13,029 50 
60,925 00 
4.885 00 
36,438 00 
48.955 00 
98,825 00 
78,163 00 
102,384 14 
57,980 00 
30,865 00 
61,518 00 
20,8t0 00 


$4,597 00 
8, 630 00 
3,753 75 
1,555 00 
5,455 00 
7,004 00 
2,233 00 
3.695 00 
1,491 50 
1,357 CO 
1,000 00 
5, 495 00 
3,954 00 

4,245 00 
5-, 155 00 
5,979 00 
9,703 00 
1,594 00 
5,862 00 
570 00 
2,700 00 
3.268 00 

13,888 00 
7,222 00 

12,820 00 
4,629 00 
1,883 00 
5,609 00 
1,780 00 


$808 0O 


2d District 


1,210 0O 


Monroe 


1,882 00 


Oconto 


2,795 0O 


Outagamie 


3,140 00 


Ozaukee 


3,305 00 


Pepin 

Pierce ...•• 


i 442 00 
2,031 2& 


Polk 

Portage 


2,933 00 
977 50 


Price 




Racine 


1,805 00 


Richland 


2,214 0O 


Rock- 

1st District 

2d District 


1,244 00 
1,672 50 


St. Croix 


2,479 0O 


Sauk 


3,946 85 


Shawano 


1,156 00 


Sheboygan 


3,207 00 


Taylor 

Trem pealeau ...•*. 


656 50 
1,509 35 


Vernnn 


2.948 00 


Walworth 

Wasb ington • . 


2,814 00 
5,445 25 


Waukesha .... 

Waupflca 


3, 137 0O 

2,787 00 


Waushara 


1,973 0O 


Winnebago 

Wood 


2,651 00 
1,155 0O 






Totals 


$45,000 00 


$2,936,245 81 


$288,495 95 


$140,112 30 
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Table No. VI. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS NOT INCORPORATED. 



Counties. 


Number of such 
schools in the coun- , 


Number which are de- 
nominational or pa- 
rochial. 


Number of teachers 
engaged in such 
schools. 


Average number of 
days such schools ' 
have been taught. 


Number of pupils reg- 
istered who have not 
attended district 
schools during year. 


Average number in 1 
daily attendance. 1 


Adams... 








. 






Ashland 














Barron 


1 




1 


60 


3 


12 


Bayfield 




Brown 


4 
6 


4 
6 


. 8 
8 


140 
123 


80 
61 


50 


Buffalo 


26 


Burnett 




Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 


7 
4 


6 
3 


7 
6 


101 
40 


183 
46 


33 
85 


Columbia 

Crawford 


3 


3 


3 


72 


88 


16 


Dane — 

1st district .... 

2d district 

Dodge — 

1st district .... 

2d district 

Door 


17 
11 

4 

21 

2 


15 
11 

3 
20 


17 
11 

4 

22 

2 


112 
137 

146 
115 
144 


180 
302 

61 

909 

47 


20 
31 

85 
56 


Douglas 




Dunn 


2 

7 

23 
10 
4 
2 
2 
2 
18 
2 
3 
7 
8 
2 


2 

7 

23 

10 

2 

2 

14 

2 

7 

2 


2 

10 

32 

11 

4 

8 

2 

3 

20 

3 

8 

4 








Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac. ... 
Grant 


117 
166 
131 

80 
120 
120 

30 
115 
180 

135 

200 


84 

764 

830 

10 

92 

230 


32 
49 
31 
17 
80 
26 
20 


Green 


Green Lake 

Iowa 


Jackson 


Jefferson 

Juneau 


611 
45 

313 

298 


37 

80 

55 
85 


Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 


Manitowoc 

Marathon 


23 


18 


25 


147 


1,071 


50 


Marinette 

Marquette 


1 

1 

12 
6 


1 
1 

11 
6 


3 

1 

80 
6 


200 
100 

155 
167 


150 


140 

75 


Milwaukee — 
1st district .... 
2d district 


852 
265 


J 87 

_ 86 
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Counties. 


Number of such 
schools in the coun- 
ty- 


Number which ate de- 
nominational or pa- 
rochial. 


Number of teachers 
engaged in such 
schools 


Average number of 
days such schools 
have been taught. 


Number of pupils rcg- 
istered who have not 
attended district 
schools during year. 


.2 

-I 

2 a 

"3 
© 

< 


Monroe 

Oconto 


6 


5 


9 


123 


126 


31 


Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin.- 


9 
14 


9 
10 


10 
15 


79 

138 


65 
135 


33 
54 


Pierce 


7 


6 


6 


78 


60 


44 


Polk 




Portage ........ . 


4 


3 


7 


144 


514 


132 


Price 




Racine 


8 


8 


. 12 


75 


359 


75 


Richland 




Rock — 

1st district .... 

2d district 

St. Croix 


6 
2 


6 
1 


6 
2 


27 
50 


11 

12 


18 
24 


Sauk 


10 

8 
17 


9 

7 

17 


10 

8 
19 I 


126 

&3 

173 


138 
290 
830 


37 


Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 


28 
40 


Trempealeau. . . . 
Vernon 


7 
18 

6 

29 
11 

8 


7 
15 

4 
26 

9 

3 


7 I 83 
15 93 

7 I 172 
31 : 175 
17 1 175 

7 ! 125 
| 


14 
18L 
222 
689 

187 
100 


30 
30 


Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 


50 
43 
50 
53 


Winnebago 

Wood 


4 


3 


5 , 138 


70 


27 








i 




Totals and av. 


384 1 340 


464 1 av. 119 \ 10,647 

1 


av. 41.5 
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Table No. X. 

SPECIAL STATISTICS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

[The whole number of School-Houses is given here, as returned by the Town 
Clerks, in Table No. IV. The other columns are filled as returned by the 
County Superintendents, in the exercise of their own judgment as to the 
facts.] 



COUNTIE8. 


Total number of 
school houses in 
the county. 


Number of school- 
houses properly 
located. 


Number of school- 
houses properly 
built. 
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lH 
ft 
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ft 
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ft 


Adams •> 


67 

4 
63 
2 
85 
SO 
11 
66 
88 
74 
145 
90 

120 
116 

100 

91 

47 

3 

99 

66 

171 

217 

133 

71 

124 

• 72 

131 

94 

61 

50 

67 

126 

12 

110 

77 

21 

59 


56 
3 

62 

2 

68 

67 

9 

63 
88 
62 
137 
56 

126 

88 


29 

3 

57 

2 

42 

51 

8 

50 

87 

34 

115 

39 

103 
86 


9 
3 

56 

2 

25 

26 


1 
■■■""2" 

36 

47 


36 


Ashland 


3 


Barron 


61 


Bayfield 


2 


Brown . ............«••• 


52 


Buffalo ." 


55 


Burnett 


8 


Calumet ....... 


35 

87 

29 

105 

14 

95 

82 


38 

88 

........ 

••••• — 


38 


Chippewa 


88 


Clark .. 

Columbia- -t 


36 
145 


Crawford 


83 


Dane — 
1st district 


87 


2d district 


84 


Dodge — 
1st district 




2d district 












Door 


41 
2 
89 
57 
86 
100 


28 
2 

61 

53 
5 

75 


14 
2 

49 
27 
12 
50 


20 
2 

69 
4 

7 


28 


Don gifts T ---T 


2 


Dunn 


68 


Eau Claire 


44 


Fond du Lac 


3 


Grant ...••••• ........ 










Qreen Lake. 

Iowa 


35 




50 


77' 
57 
15 
69 
22 
50 
7 

42 
5 
3 
55 
13 
32 


35 

83 


Jacks jn 


60 
76 
83 
57 
49 
53 
107 
12 
93 
65 
18 
51 


40 
41 
73 
38 
50 
44 
69 
7 

59 
42 
17 
31 


36 
39 
73 
19 
32 
38 
59 
5 

50 

17 

14 

1 21 


58 


Jefferson ..........••••• 


40 


Juneau 

Kenosha 


74 
41 


Kewaunee 


50 


LaCrosse •.... 


6 


LaFayelte 

Lincoln . ••• 


68 
12 


Manitowoc* .*••••*••..* 


91 


M arathon .....•••••••• 


43 


Marinette 


19 


Marqueite 


1 
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Counties. 


Total number of 
school-houses in 
the county. 


Number of school- 
houses properly 
located. 


Number school- 
houses properly 
built 
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Milwaukee — 
1st district 


35 

32 

127 

32 

105 

60 

87 

105 

69 

83 

5 

77 

127 

83 

86 

97 

167 

50 

112 

113 

91 

149 

129 

101 

118 

106 

96 

101 

40 


30 

25 

115 


27 
20 
88 


21 
14 
82 


20 

15 

3 


• 

30 


2d district 


15 


Monroe 




Oconto 




Outagamie 


57 
51 
34 
88 
57 
67 
4 
39 

108 
61 
67 
86 

123 
45 
70 
12 
89 

121 

104 
97 


46 
41 
28 
64. 
62 
53 
4 
42 
75 
44 
69 
53 
121 
38 
60 
13 
76 
86 
87 
84 


12 
31 
23 
53 
56 
34 

4 
38 
60 
80 
62 
27 
84 
89 
20 

6 
60 
68 
82 
29 


44 
28 
33 
44 
62 
49 
5 


..... .^ 


Ozaukee 


35 


Pepin 


37 


Pierce 


58 


Polk 


65 


Portage 


47 


Price 

Racine 


5 


Richland 


84 
50 
63 
20 
109 
46 
20 
13 
64 
77 
75 
10 


84 


Rock, 1st dist 

2d dist 


62 

77 


St. Croix 




Bauk 


115 


Suawano 


38 


Sheboygan 


30 


Taylor 


13 


Trempealeau 


68 


Vernon 

"Walworth 


90 
92 


Washington 


96 


Waukesha 




Waupaca 


94 


81 


70 


62 


77 


Waushara 




Winnebago 


98 
30 


7i 
18 


62 

8 


58 
11 


85 


Wood 


20 
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3,793 


2,892 


2,250 


1,916 


2,826 
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Table No. XL 
NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




Counties. 
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1 
1 


4 

""2" 


18 
2 
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3 

38 

64 
2 

40 


.... 


2 

1 
3 


66 
2 

58 
3 

61 

58 
8 

65 


91 


Ashland 


6 


Barron 


83 


Bayfield 




6 


.Brown. 


1 

5 

1 
3 


2 
13 

"2 


. • • . 


5 

6 
1 


107 


BunSlo 


146 


Burnett 


12 


•Calumet. 


110 


'Chippewa 








Clark 




1 

17 
4 

14 
4 

25 
6 


23 
107 

28 

75 
50 

53 
43 
31 


"2 

I 

3 
3 

2 


5 

13 

9 

13 
9 

17 
6 


88 
241 
108 

200 

84 

76 

89 

63 

4 

116 

85 

184 

219 

135 

74 

102 

94 

162 

117 

64 

30 

66 

139 

12 

76 

73 

12 

85 

42 
30 


117 


'Columbia 


4 

1 

5 
4 

2 
3 


384 


Crawford 


151 


Dane — 
1st dist 


310 


2d dist 


154 


Dodge — 

1st dist « 

2d dist 


175 
147 


JDoor • 


94 


Douglas 
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4 
4 
14 
14 
5 
8 
4 
2 
28 
3 
5 
2 
1 
9 
3 
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Dunn 
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4 

2 

12 

14 

6 

7 

3 

2 

15 

6 

7 

4 

7 

7 

4 

2 

....„ 

5 
6 


56 
16 
64 
85 
69 
32 
83 
28 
53 
32 
17 
36 
45 
55 

3 
80 
30 

5 
20 

12 
16 


1 
2 

"4" 
"2 

.... 
3 


184 


Eau Claire 


109 


Fond du Lac 


2 
10 


276 


-Grant 

•Green 


237 
215 


Green Lake 


1 
4 


124 


Iowa 


147 


Jackson 


126 


Jefferson 


9 
5 

1 


268 


Juneau 


164 


Kenosha 

Kewaunee 


94 
72 


La Crosse • • 




121 

213 

20 

163 


La Fayette 


Lincoln 


1 
3 
1 
2 


Manitowoc 


Marathon 






106 


Marinette 


1 
1 

2 


2 

10 

2 
2 


22 
120 

67 


Marquette 


Milwaukee— 
1st dist 


4 
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2d dist 


55 
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If ale Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 
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Total. 


Monroe ••... 


2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
18 
8 
2 


10 

6 
1 
8 
2 
21 

""5' 


88 
6 
26 
86 
10 
27 
82 
23 
6 
21 
27 
49 
80 
50 
78 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 


9 
10 

2* 

5 

28 

10 

4 


67 
21 

100 
22 
42 

108 
72 
74 


22T 


Oconto 


45- 


Outagamie 

Ozaukee 


12a 
69 


Pepin 

Pierce. 


62 
205 


Polk 


118- 


Portage 

Price 


108 


Racine 

Kichland 


8 
5 
8 

*5* 

1 


16 
10 
12 
11 

7 
8 


1 

"4 

2 

1 


16 
10 
11 
28 
8 
6 


85 
71 
121 
104 
109 
183 


142 
123 


Rock, 1st district 

2d district 

St. Croix 


20a 
175 
18a 


Sauk 


276 


Shawano ............. 




Sheboygan 


5 


4 


61 
8 
52 
51 
70 
71 
46 
37 
27 
32 
6 






97 

36 

57 

114 

169 

103 

148 

124 

108 

160 

35 


167 


Taylor ...... 






89 


Trempealeau 


...... 

5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
2 
4 


9 
6 
5 
2 

5 

7 
8 
4 
1 


.... 


2 


122 


Vernon •••••«.. 


176 


Walworth 

Washington 


.... 

"i" 


7 
1 
6 
4 
8 
10 
1 


25fr 

182 


Waukesha 


20fr 


Waupaca 


177 


Waushara 


14fr 


Winnebago .•••• 


230 


Wood 


43 








Totals 
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270 


2,299 


> 56 


399 


5,521 


8,815> 
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Table No. XII. 
TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



Counties. 



Where held. 



By whom conducted. 



When 
held. 



Adams. ... 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet. T .. 
Chippewa . . 

Cl.rk 

Clark 

Clark ..I... 
Columbia . . 
Crawford... 
Crawford... 
Dane — 

lstdist .. 

lstdisl .. 

2d dist . . . 
Dodge&Jeff 
Dodge .... 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . 
Fond du Lac 
Grant .... 
Grant .... 
Green .... 
Green Lake . 

Iowa 

Jackson . . 

Jefferson . 
Juneau. .. 
Kenosha . 
Kewaunee 
La Crosse... 
La Payette 
Manitowoc . 
Marathon . 
Marinette . 
Marquette 
Milwaukee 

lstdist . 

2d dist . . 
Monroe ... 
Oconto . . . 
Outagamie . 
Ozaukee . 

Pepin 

Polk 

Portage .. 
Racine . . , 



Friendship 

West Depere 

Alma 

Chilton 

Chippewa Falls... 

Colby 

Greenwood 

Neillsville 

Portage 

Prairie du Chien . 
Bell Center 



Sun Prairie 

Stoughton 

Middleton 

Watertown 

Juneau 

Sturgeon Bay 

Menomonie 

Augusta 

Fond du Lac 

Boscebel 

Bloomington 

Monroe 

Princeton 

Dodgeville 

Black River Falls. 



Jpfferson 

Mauston 

Salem 

Kewaunee 

West Salem 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Marinette 

Westfield 



Oak Creek , 

Wauwatosa 

Tomah , 

Oc-nto 

Appleton , 

Port Washington 

Durand 

Osceola Mills..., 

Amherst 

Rochester 



A. Salisbury and Fred. W. Isham 
Hosea Barns and W. M. Graham 

N. C. Twining 

Robert Graham & P. E. Skahen 

A. J. Hutton 

J. B.Thayer 

J.B. Thayer 

J. B. Thayer and T. B. Pray. . . 

A. J. Hutton 

A.Salisbury 

A. J. Hutton and A. F. North. . 



Robert Graham 

A. J. Hutton 

A. J. Hutton 

C. F. Viebahn and A. O. Wright 

Geo. Beck 

W. A. Walker 

I. N. Stewart and M. S. Frawley 
A. R. Sprague & Miss A. Hosford 

Robert Grahtm 

A.J. Hutton and H. D. Maxson. 
Geo. Beck and Chas. H. Nye . . . 
N. C. Twining, T. C. Richmond 
Robert Graham 

D. McGregor & T. C. Richmond 
A. R. Sprague, S. A. Hooper, and 

J H.Gould 

W. S. Johnson and A. A. Miller. 
J. Q. Emery and W. 8. Johnson. 

A. Salisbury and D. H. Flett. . . 

Robert Graham 

J. B. Thayer and J. T. Lunn 

J. Q. Emery and Henry Jane. . . 
Robt. Graham and W. A. Walker 
Hosea Barns 

B. R. Grogan and J. M. Rait. . 
Henry Jane and C. A. Burlew 



A.F.North 

A. A. Miller and J. H. Terry. . 

J.B. Thayer. 

L. D. Harvey & Ed. McLoughlin 

J. Q. Emery 

8. A. Hooper, C. F.Zimmermann 

B. M. Reynolds and J. H. Gould 
O. B. Wyman and H. B. Dike . 

Robert Graham 

O. S. Westcott and Geo. Skewes 



Oct. e 
Aug. 11 
Sept 1 
Oct. 6 
Sept. 1 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 24 
Aug. 18 
Mar. 81 
Apr. 21 
Sept. 8 

Mar. 24 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 13 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Mar. 31 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 11 
Apr. 14 
Aug. 18 

Sept. 8 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 29 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Sept. 1 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 1 

Oct. 6 
Aug. 25 
Mar. 31 
Aug. 18 
Mar. 24 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Mar. 10 
Aug. 25 
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Counties. 



Richland... 
Rock— 

1st diet ... 

2d dist . . . 

St. Croix . . . 
St. Croix . . . 

Sauk 

Sauk 

Shawano . . . 
Sheboygan . 

Trempearu. 
"Vernon ... 
Walworth . . 
Washington 
Waukesha. . 
Waupaca... 
Waushara . . 
Winnebago . 
Wood 



Where held. 



Richland Center. . . 

Evansville 

Clinton '... 

Baldwin 

Hudson 

Spring Green.... 

Baraboo 

Shawano 

Plymouth 

Arcadia 

Viroqua 

Elkhorn 

West Bend 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Wautoma 

Omro 

Centralis 



By whom conducted. 



A. Salisbury 

A. Salisbury 

H. D Max son, A. R. Sprague, 

and W S. Johnson 

J.B Thayer 

W.D. Parker 

A. J. Hutton and J. T Lunn. . . . 
A. J. Hutton and J. T. Lunn. . . . 

Hosea Barns 

K. Graham, B R. Grogan, acd 

W.J. Brier 

J B. Thayer and T. B Pray 

J. B. Thayer and O. B. Wyman . 
A. Salisbury and O. S. Westcott. 
C F. Viebahn and Geo. Skewes 
J. Q. Emery and A. P. Noith... 
A. Salisbury and L. L. Wright. . 
Root. Graham and P. E. Skahen 

Ed. McLoughlin 

A. Salisbury 



When 
held. 



Mar. 17 

Mar. 31 

Aug. 18 
Apr. 14 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 

Sept 1 
Sept 1 
Sept. 15 
Aug. 11 
Aug.ll 
Sept 1 
Sept 8 
Sept 22 
Sept. 1 
Sept 22 
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Table No. XXI. 
STATISTICS OF CITIES — CERTIFICATES. 





Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 




Cities. 
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Appleton 


4 

1 


'""i" 


2 

1 






21 
15 


27 


Beaver Dam 


1 


5 


24 


Beloit 


15 


Berlin 


1 

1 






1 


"*i"" 


11 

6 

38 

12 


13 


Columbus 






8 


Fond du Lac 




5 




43 


Fort Howard i 


2 




1 


1 


16 


Grand Rapids 




Green Bay • 
















Hudson , 


1 






2 


2 

7 
2 

1 


3 
5 
9 
32 
20 
6 


8 


Janesville 






13 


Kenosha 

X»a Crosse 


1 
1 


"h" 


1 
4 

1 


2 


15 
40 


Madison 


21 


Men as b a 


1 




1 


1 


9 


Milwaukee * 




1 


137 


Mineral Point 


1 
1 

1 


"2" 
5 


3 






7 

10 
4 


11 


Neenah .... 






13 


Oconto 


4 




5 


19 


Oshkosh 


62 


Portage 


2 

1 

1 






"2" 
5 


1 

8 
51 


14 
2 


17 


Prairie du Chien 


13 


Racine 






21 


Sheboygan 








Stevens Point 
















Watertown 

Wausau 


2 
1 




1 


2 
1 


5 
3 


9 

13 


19 

18 










Totals 


23 


10 


22 


18 


57 


237 


581 



• The certificates given in Milwaukee do not admit of classification with the rest. 
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Table No. XXII. 
8UMMARIES OF STATISTICS. 



Description. 



Counties. 



Cities. 



Totals. 



Number of children over four and under twenty 
years of ago 

Number of children over four and under twenty 
years of age in districts maintaining school 
five or more months 

Number of children over four and under twenty 
years of age who have attended school 

Total number of the different pupils who have 
attended the public schools during the year. . 

Number of days schools have been taught by 
qualified teachers 

Number of children who have attended private 
schools only 

Number of schools with two departments 

Number of schools with three or more depart- 
ments 

Number of teachers required to teach the schools 

Number of different persons employed as teach- 
ers during the year 

Nnmber of public school-houses 

Number of pupils the school-houses will accom- 
modate 

Number of school-houses built of brick or stone 

Number of school-houses with out-houses in 
good end ition *. 



887,048 

384,964 

244,078 

245,939 

855,357 

10,647 
166 

124 
6,075 

9,099 
5,453 

311,039 
710 

3,750 



96,405 

96,405 

45,276 

47,347 

5,273 

15,200 
42 

101 
769 

776 
173 

46,147 
102 

160 



483,453 

481,869 

289,354 

293,286 

860,630 

'25,847 
208 

225 
6,844 

9,875 
5,626 

357,186 
812 

8,910 



AGGREGATE OF EXPENDITURES. 



Description. 



Amount expended for building and 
repairing 

Amount expended for apparatus and 
libraries 

Am't expended for teacher's wages. 
Am't expended for old indebtedness 
Amount expended for furniture, 

registers, and records 

Am't expended for other purposes 

Total amount expended 



Counties. 



$147, 173 10 

9,475 86 

1,207,755 01 

66,052 18 

29,279 50 
184,491 19 



$1,644,226 84 



Cities. 



$31,728 91 

2,494 34 

373,874 95 

13,828 05 

5,050 09 
81,579 97 



$508,556 31 



Totals. 



$178,902 01 

11,970 20 

1,581,629 96 

79,880 23 

84,329 59 
266,071 16 



$2,152,783 15 



AGGREGATE OF VALUES. 



Description. 


Counties. 


Cities. 


Totals. 


Total valuation of school -houses 

Total valuation of sites 

Total valuation of apparatus. . . 


$2,936,245 81 
288.495 95 
140,112 30 


$1,383,200 00 

450,025 00 

16,900 00 


$4,319,445 81 
738,520 95 
157,012 30 


Totals 


$3,364,854 06 


$1,850,125 00 


$5,214,979 06 
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Table No. XXIV. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

IN COMMISSION DECEMBER, 1879. 



County. 




Post Office. 



No. dist. 
in char'e 


Salary. 


66 


$500 


6 


100 


66 


500 


1 


100 


84 


800 


80 


800 


11 


244 


66 


800 


94 


1,000 


75 


600 


185 


1,000 


91 


800 


152 


800 


115 


800 


101 


950 


91 


950 


47 


600 


2 


50 


96 


900 


62 


800 


167 


1,200 


264 


1,000 


98 


800 


69 


800 


125 


800 


77 


800 


132 


800 


111 


800 


61 


750 


50 


800 


79 


800 


126 


900 


12 


3C0 


108 


1,200 


74 


500 


12 


500 


70 


500 


34 


500 


32 


500 


133 


800 


32 


800 


107 


800 


63 


800 


37 


500 



Adams , 

Ashland ..... 

Barron , 

Bayfield 

Brown , 

Buftalo 

Burnett , 

Calumet 
Chippewa .. 

Clark , 

Columbia 
Crawford 
Dane — 

1st district . 

2d district . 
Dodge — 

1st district , 

2d district ■ 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . . 
Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Green ....... 

Green Lake . . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee ... 
La Crosse.... 
La Fayette... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. . . 
Marathon ... 
Marinette . 
Marquette 
Milwaukee — 

1st district. 

2d district . 
Monroe ...... 

Oconto 

Outagamie .. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 



V' 



•Jesse M. Higbee. 
W. M. Tomkins.. 

H.J.White 

Jno. McCloud . . . 
Miss M. H. Kelleher 
J. C. Rathbun . . . 
John G. Flemming 
P. E. Skahen .... 
John A. McDonald 

John 8. Dore 

Kennedy Scott.... 
M. E. Norris .... 



A. R. Ames 

M. S. Frawley . . . 

John T. Flavin . . . 
Arthur K. Delaney 
James Keogh, Jr . . 
Geo. L. Brooks . . . 

Geo. Shafer 

Miss Agnes Hosford 
Ed. McLoughlin.. . 
Charles L. Haiper. . 
Thos. C. Richmond 

A. W.Millard 

Wm. A. Jones 

T. P. Marsh 

C. J. Collier . 

J. W. Wlghtman... 
Daniel A. Mahoney 

John M. Read 

C. S. Stock well 

C. G. Thomas 

David Finn 

W. A. Walker 

Thomas Greene. . . . 
L. W. Winslow .... 
R. G. O'Connor ... 

Thos. O'Herrin 

Thos. F. Clarke . . . 

N. H. Holden 

H. H. Woodmansee. 
Patrick Flanagan. . 
Adolph Heidkamp. 
J. H. Rounds 



Plainville 

Ashland 

Sumner 

Bayfield... 

Depere 

Alma 

Grantsburg 

Chilton 

Chippewa Falls. 

Neillsville 

Rio 

Prairie du Chien 

Door Creek 

Black Earth.... 

Watertown 

May ville 

Sturgeon Bay . . 

Superior 

Menomonee 
Eau Claire ...., 
Eldorado Mills. 
Hazel Green... . 

Monticello 

Manchester 

Mineral Point.. 

Hixton , 

Rome , 

Wonewoc ....... 

Salem , 

Kewaunee 

Onalaska 

Darlington 

Jenny 

Manitowoc 

Wausau.. 

Peshtiaro 

Montello 

Oak Creek 

Milwaukee , 

Sparta , 

Oconto 

Appleton , 

Ozaukee 

Durand 
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County. 



Pierce. . 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock — 

1st district . 

2d district . 
St. Croix .... 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon •. 

Walworth 

Washington.. 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago . . 
Wood 



Name. 



H. S. Baker 

Marcel 1 us Tozer. . . 
C. S. Sutherland . . . 

J.H. Wyatt 

Charles H. Sproat. . 
David D. Parsons . . 

John W. West 

J.B.Tracy... 

Miss B. M. Clapp.. 
James T. Lunn 
Wm. Sommers..... 

B. R. Grogan 

O. N. Lee 

Miss M. Branden 

burg 

O. B. Wyman 

Fred. W. Isham . . . 

S. S. Barney 

John Howitt 

L. L. Wright 

Jas. H.Tobin 

F. A. Morgan 

G. L. Williams .... 



Post Office. 



No. dist. 
in char'e 



River Falls 

Little Falls 

Almond 

Phillips 

Waterford...... 

Richland Center 

Evansville 

Milton 

New Richmond 

Ironton 

Upham ... 

Elkhart Lake . . ■ 
Medford ,. 

Trempealeau . . . 

Viroqua . 

Elkhorn 

West Bend 

Waukesha 

New London... 
Auroraville .... 

Oshkosh 

Centralia 



105 

70 

83 

4 

77 
125 



86 

97 
162 

52 
125 

13 

135 

148 

122 

101 

118 

106 

96 

99 

41 



Salary. 



800 
500 
800 
150 
800 
800 

800 
800 
800 
1,100 
500 
800 
200 

800 
800 
800 
900 

1,000 
800 
800 

1,000 
500 
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Table XXV. 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

IN COMMISSION, DECEMBER, 1879. 



Cities. 


Name. 


Number 
schools 
in city. 


Salary of 
city su- 
pe r i n- 
tendents 


Appleton 


A. H. Conkev 


7 

6 

S 

2* 

2 
23 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

8 

9 

6 

5 
24 

4 

5 

5 
10 

4 

4 

9 

5 

4 

4 

8 


$300 00 


Beaver Dam 


James J. Dick 


200 00 


Beloit 


T. L. Wright 


100 00 


Berlin , 


D P. Blackstone ... * 


100 00 


Columbus ', . . 


G. M. Bowen ...» 

C. A. Hutchins 


100 00 


Fond du Lao 


500 00 


Fort Howard 


Dr. Wm. H. Bartran 

J . Rosholt 


800 00 


Grand Rapids 


100 00 


Green Bay 

Hudson 


J. D. Williams 


300 00 


Geo. D. Cline 


180 00 


Janesville 


R. W. Burton 


500 00 


Kenosha 


E. L. Grant 


200 00 


La Crosse 


C. W. Roby 


1,200 00 


Madison 


SamM Shaw 


2, 000 00 


Men ash a 


Silas Bullard 


50 00 


Milwaukee 


John J, Snmers. ---*•-«•••• 


2,750 00 
100 00 


Mineral Point 


H. Van Dusen 


Nee n ah 


J. B. BuFsell 


200 00 


Oconto 


H. H. Woodmansee 

Geo. H Read 


200 00 


Oshkosh ••••••.... 


100 00 


Portage 


A. C. KelLgg 

AC Wallin 


800 00 


Prairie du Chien 


100 00 


Racioe 


S. Westcott 


100 00 


Sheboygan 


Joseph Bast • 


150 00 


Stevec s Point 


Wm. Weston 

0, F, Ninmao » t 


100 00 


Watertown • 


300 00 


Wausau 


B "V^T, J amps T , , T * <■ * 


100 00 
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Table No. XXVI. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
IN COMMISSION FOR THE YEAR 1880. 




Adams 

Ashland 

Barron ...... 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa . .. 

Clark 

Columbia. . . . 
Crawford 
Dane — 

1st district . 

2d district . 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . 
Fond du Lac 

Grant ..' 

Green 

Green Lake . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Juneau 

Kenosha .... 
Kewaunee . . . 
La Crosse . . . 
La Fayette . . 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc... 
Marathon. ... 
Marinette 
Marquette .. 
Milwaukee — 

1st district . 

2d district.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie... 
Ozaukee .... 

Pepin , . 

Pierce 

Polk 



Jesse M. Higbee 

E.C.Smith 

H.J.White 

John McCloud 

Miss Minnie H. Kelleher, 

J. C. Rathbuu • 

John G. Fleming 

W. B. Minaghan 

C. D.Tillinghast 

John S. Dore 

Henry Neill 

Jas. McDonald 



C.E.Buell 

M. S. Frawley 

John T. Flavin 

Chris Daniels 

Irvin W. Gates 

Miss Florence Tickner. 
Miss Agnes Hosford . . . 

Ed. McLoughlin 

Charles L. Harper 

D. H. Morgan 

A. W. Millard 

Wm. A. Jones 

T. P. Marsh 

C. L. Hubbs 

W. G. Spence 

Daniel A. Mahoney. . . . 

W.H.Timlin 

C. 8. Stock well 

C.G.Thomas 

David Finn 

C. F. Viebahn 

Thomas Greene 

L. W. Winslow 

Richard G. O'Connor . . 



James A. Ruan . . 
Geo. H. Fowler.. 
A. F.Brandt... . 
Hamilton Allen . 
John A Leith . . . 

W. F.Scott 

J. H. Rounds.... 
Jas. T. McCleary 
Henry B. Dike . . 



Plainville. 

Ashland. 

Sumner. 

Bayfield. 

Depere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Bloomer. 

Neillsville. 

Portage. 

Wauzeka. 

Sun Prairie. 

Black Earth. 

Watertown. 

Sturgeon Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau Claire. 

Eldorado Mills. 

Hazel Green. 

Albany. 

Manchester. 

Mineral Point. 

Hixton. 

Lake Mills. 

Mauston. 

Salem. 

Kewaunee. 

O nal ask a. 

Darlington. 

Jenny. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Peshtigo. 

Montello. 

Oak Creek. 

Wauwatosa. 

Norwalk. 

Oconto. 

Mackville. 

Cedarburg. 

Durand. 

River Falls. 

Oscepla Mills. 
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County. 


Name. 


Post Office. 


Portage 


Andrew P. Een 


Amherst Junction. 


Price 


J. D. Wyatt 


Phillips. 
Racine. 


Racine 


Chas. A. Morse 


Richland 


David D. Parsons 


Richland Center. 


Rock — 
1st district. 


John W. West 


Evansville. 


2d distric 


Wm. Jones. 


Clinton. 


St. Croix 


Miss Betsey M. Clapp 

James T. Lunn 

Wm. Sommers •••.. 


New Richmond. 


Sauk 

8h awano 


Ironton. 
Shawano. 


Sheboygan 


B. R. Grogan 


Elkhart Lake. 


Taylor 


John B. Anderson 


Chelsea. 


Trempealeau. 


Stephen Richmond 


Arcadia. 


Vernon 


Wm. Houghton 


Viroqua. 
Whitewater. 


Walworth 


Wm. R. Taylor 

James Finnegan 


Washington 


.Kewaskum. 


Waukesha 


John Howitt 


Waukesha. 


W"aupaca 


L. L. Wright 


Waupaca. 
Auroraville. 


Waushara 


Jas. H. Tobin 


Winnebago 


W. W. Kimball 


Eureka. 


"Wood 


T. E.Nash 


Remington. 
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